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World News 


Tutu defies 
SA law with 
call for 
poll boycott 

ARC HBISHOP Desmond Tutu 
yesterday called on Anglicans 
not to vote in South Africa's 
municipal elections - a call 
which he admitted was illegal 
Hie call puts him a direct 
confr ontation with the Gov- 
eminent, which has prohibited 
advocating an election boycott 
He said that the Government 
was guilty of intimidation by 
wanting to force people to vote. 


Le Pen proceedings 

The French justice ministry 
has begun proceedings against 
Mr Jean-Marie Le Pen, leader 
of the tar right-wing National 
Front after criticising a minis- 
ter with a pun on Nazi concen- 
tration camps. Page 2 

Takeshita boost 

Japan’s ruling Liberal Demo- 
cratic Party (LDP) won an elec- 
tion, dashing opposition hopes 
that the vote would reveal 
antipathy to tax reform plans. 


Gandhi retreats 

Mr Rajiv Gandhi, India’s Prime 
Minister, backed down in 
announcing that his Govern- 
ment would delay legislation 
that would have restricted 
investigative reporting by 
Indian newspapers. Page 3 


Sweden election 

Sweden's ruling Sodal'Demo- 
crats look set to win more 
votes than the non-socialist 
bloc in the September IB gen- 
eral election, but may need 
the Greens to form a govern- 
ment, say opinion polls. Page 
4 

Chileans rally 

Chilean opposition groups 
organised a mass rally in Sant- 
iago, calling for a “no” vote 
in the October presidential 
plebiscite, in which General 
Augusta Pinochet is to be the 
only candidate; Page 2 

Sudanese starve 

Scores of people are dying of 
hunger every day in an iso- 
lated town in south west 
Sudan, a Sudanese army offi- 
cer said. A Khartoum newspa- 
per reported 8,000 people had 
died there so far. Page 3 


UK warship holed 

A UK destroyer was holed on 
its port side and 11 crewmen 
aboard were injured when it 
collided with a container ship 
it was escorting toward the 
Strait of Hormuz at the 
entrance to the Gulf. 

Soviet phone in 

A Communist Party meeting 
in Gorky was broadcast live 
on Soviet television and view- 
ers were able to phone in ques- 
tions, as part of the Kremlin's 
drive for glasnost Page 3 

Burma warning 

B urma could be heading for 
civil war unless the besieged 
ruling party agreed to return 
to democracy, a US official 
warned. Page 3 

Japan’s “free ride” 

Japan has enjoyed a “free ride" 
in basic research and must 
now start to take the initiative 
in research in areas such as 
materials, biotechnology and 
electronics, said an agency 
affiliat ed to Mitt Page 4 

Yugoslavs protest 

Over f&QOO Serbs marched in 
Smederovo, south of Belgrade, 
caning for action to be taken 
agains t the ethnic Albanians 
who live in the autonomous 
province of Kosovo. Page 2 

Leaders back PL© 

The leaders of Egypt and Jor- 
dan expressed support at the 
weekend for moves in the PLO 
to fashion a new political pro- 
gramme to help solve the 
Arab-Israel dispute. Page 2 

Israeli ‘spy* trial 

An Israeli businessman goes 
on trial behind in Tel Aviv 
today on charges of spying for 
the Soviet Union. Page 2 

Snoring cure claim 

Chinese scientists claim to 
have a cure for snoring: nasal 
drops made from natural ingre- 
dients, said the official China 
Daily. The remedy, said to be 
95 per cent effective, should 
go Into mass production next 
month and be exported. 
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plans full 
convertibility 
for won 

SOUTH KOREA is to make 
its currency, the won, fully 
convertible in the next few 
months thus removing restric- 
tions on the won’s use in the 
foreign exchange market and 
in the settlement of many 
transactions. Page 18 

EUROPEAN Monetary System; 
The D-Mark remained the most 
improved currency from cen- 
tral rates last week. The firm 
undertone gave rise to fears 
that French interest rates 
would have to increased again 
in order to protect the French 
franc. The Italian lira lost 
ground to the buoyant D-Mark, 
and was fixed at a three-month 
in Milan on Friday. The Bel- 
gian franc was also weak, but 
remained comfortably within 
its divergence limit 
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The chart shows the two con- 
straints on European Monetary 
System rates. The upper grid, 
based on the weakest currency 
in the system, defines the cross- 
rates from which no currency 
(except the lira) may move man 
than 2k per cent. The tauter 
chart gives each currency's 
divergence from the “central 
rate’ against the Buntpean-Cur- 
rency Unit (ECU), a basket of 
European currencies. 

OSAKA, Japan's second city, 
scored a victory Over Tokyo 
on Saturday when the cities’ 
rival stock exchanges smmita- 
neously launched stock index 
futures and the Osaka 
exchange grabbed the greater 
share of volume. Page 21 

PARMALAT major share- 
holder, Calisto Tanzi and other 
lesser shareholders in the Ital- 
ian food empire rejected acqui- 
sition overtures from Kraft 
of the US worth a possible 
L700bn <$505.4m). Page 21 

NATIONAL Australia Bank, 
one of Australia's three biggest 
private sector banking groups, 
plans to raise up to AJ700m 
(US$555 .3m) from bond issues 
in the domestic market and 
in the US. Page 22 

SWEDEN’S Stock Exchange 
should ban ' 
nies where one si 
controls more than 50 per cent 
of the voting power, a team 
of investigators said. Page 22 

TURKEY plans to borrow the 
equivalent of $700m from 
Japan this month in a move 
that looks likely to meet its 
debt servicing needs for the 
rest of 1988. Page 22 

BLUE ARROW: Tony Berry, 
chairman at the world's largest 
employment services group, 
said a group of American 
financial institutions would 
be prepared to fond a manage 
meat buy-out. Page 23 

AMERICAN Savings and Loan: 
the future of the bankrupt US 
thrift institution, subject of 
negotiation by Robert Bass, 
wealthy Fort Worth investor, 
remained uncertain after the 
expiry of a deadline set by the 
Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board. Page 21 

ITALY: The value of Italian 
exports leaped by 292 per cent 
in May, the monthly trade bal- 
ance showing L325bn ($234. 6m) 
deficit compared with LL435bn 
in May 1987. Page 2 

STATOIL, Norway's state oil 
company, and Himnnt. the US- 
based polypropylene subsidiary 
of Italy’s Ferruzzi-Montedlson 
are to continue their discus- 
sions after they were halted 
earlier this year by the Norwe- 
gian Ofl and Energy Depart- 
ment. Page 4 

ELSTREE STUDIOS: Brent 
Walker, fast growing UK lei- 
sure group, and Tran wood 
Earl, small UK merchant bank, 
anno unced the formation of 
a joint venture which will pur- 
chase the famous Elstree Film 
Studios for £32L5m ($5<L6m) 
in cash- Page 23 


Exuberant Bush steals an opening 


By Lionel Barber in Washington 



Bush: successfully fought off 
the ‘wimp’ accusations 


THE US presidential campaign 
celebrates its traditional Labor 
Day launch today with Vice 
President George Bush enjoy- 
ing a distinct edge over his 
Democrat opponent Governor 
Michael Dukakis of Massachu- 
setts. 

While the latest opinion 
polls indicate a dead heat, Mr 
Bush, after a summer of uncer- 
tainty, has recovered to project 
an exuberant self-confidence. 

Mr Dukakis, whose once 
commanding lead in the polls 
has evaporated, is searching 
for a second wind. 

AH this could change in the 
next four weeks as voters 
begin to focus, many for the 
first time, on the election just 
nine weeks away. A common 
theme so far has been the volar 


tflity in the polls, which show 
up to 20 per cent of the elector- 
ate moving back and forth 
between Mr Bush and Mr 
Dukakis. 

Today, Mr Dukakis will 
speak in Detroit's Hart Plaza, 
near Cadillac Square, in an 
appeal to the blue-collar voters 
whose loyalty to the Democrat 
party has proved fickle In the 
last two presidential elections. 
His running-mate, Senator 
Lloyd Bentsen of Texas, will 
join him there. 

Every Labor Day event is 
staged for the TV cameras and 
here the Republican ticket has 
stolen a march. Mr Bush’s 
youthfiil r unning -mate Senator 
Dan Quayle of Indiana, who Is 
recovering from a sticky start, 
has booked the Statue of Lib- 


erty In New York Harbour, the 
same site as President Reagan 
used to launch his successful 
presidential bid in 1980. Mr 
Bush win ■ campaign through- 
out California today. 

So far Mr Bush has set a 
negative tone to the .campaign. 
Having spent most of 1988 
fighting off the T word 
- wimp - the Vice. President 
has found a new voice: “He 
(Dukakis) is the governor who 
vetoed the mandatory sentenc- 
ing for drag dealers. He 
opposes capital punishment for 
drug kingpins. He fought, tooth 
and nail to keep that outra- ' 
geo us furlough programme 
that lets murderers, rapists 
and drug dealers out of gaoL” 

The Republican plan is to 
paint Mr Dukakis as a leftish 


liberal who is soft on crime, 
soft-headed cm national defence- 
and a soft touch on Federal- 
- in other weeds, too 
a risk to be entrusted with 
the presidency. ■- 
The withering attacks 
caught the Dukakis - team: 
flat-footed, a fact the Massa- 
chusetts governor acknowl- 

ta^iesperatioivlte recalled his 
old confidant Mr John Sasso to- 
a top campaign post. 

Mr Sasso resigned 12 months 
ago when he 
a videotape to 
showed Senator 
of Delaware plagiarising ' a . ' 
speech by -the British Labour 
Party leader Mr Neil Klnnock. 

The return of -Mr Sas- 
Cautinued on Page 18 " 
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Bangladesh appeals 
for aid as floods 
leave 25m homeless 


By Our Foreign Staff 

THREE QUARTERS of 
Bangladesh was yesterday said 
to be under water in what is 
thought to be the worst flood 
disaster in decades. 

More than 500 people are 
reported to have been killed 
and 25m left homeless as a 
result of heavy monsoon rains 
which have brought relief to 
most of India but a catastrophe 
to low-lying Bangladesh at the 
mouth of the Ganges river. 

Dhaka airport was reported 
to be closed and rail and road 
links within the country cut by 
the floodwaters which have 
covered, milli ons of hectares of 
farm land. 

President Hussain Moham- 
mad Ershad appealed over the 
weekend for international 
relief in the face of a situation 
that he described as “grave”. 
The floods, coming on top of 
existing economic and political 
problems, could pose a severe 
challenge tp his regime. 

Mr Ersnad said tire country 
needed 2m tonnes of emer- 
gency food aid and helicopters 
to drop it to families who were 
stranded. 


He said the floods had sub- 
merged 50 of the country’s 64 
districts and destroyed 8m 
homes. Japan has so far prom- 
ised Bangladesh the largest 
grant of emergency aid from 
among the developed coun- 
tries. The Japanese yesterday 
said that they planned to give 
S13m in “interim flood relief”. 
Pakistan, the US and Australia 
have already pledged $600^)00 
of aid between them, and. 
Britain will be donating 
£500,000 ($840,00Q) in rice and 
cash. 

The UN is calling for assis- 
tance to help deal with the cri- 
sis and its Disaster Relief Fund 
has launched an appeal. The 
Dhaka office of the World 
Health Organisation has 
already distributed 
$37,000worth of water purifying 
tablets and anti-snake venom. 

There are fears, however, 
that the scale of the_ disaster 
will quickly widen. The Chief 
Representative of Unicef, the 
UN relief agency, in Dhaka has 
warned there could he a disas- 
trous epidemic of water-borne 
diseases once the flood waters 
start to recede. 


Relief agencies will be 
unable to get supplies to 
Dhaka in balk while the air- 
port runway remains flooded. 
One aid official said the 
fate erf thousands of people 
could depend on how lang the 
airport remains dosed. 

cavil aviation officials jn the 
capital say, however, that the 
airport will remain out of 
action for several more days. 

The monsoon floods last July 
took a heavy toll on the coun- 
try with the loss of L800 lives 
and 10 per cent of the nation’s 
agricultural output. Those 
floods were described as the 
word for decades, although in 
contrast with the current cri- 
sis, the airport remained open 
throughout 

In Britain, the relief organi- 
sation Qxfam wiH today review 
whether or not to raise an 
appeal for Bangladesh. The 
Charity has already sent 
£90,000 In aid to the region but 
a spokeswoman said yesterday 
that all charities would be fac- 
ing difficulty dealing with a 
new crisis so soon after the 
flooding in the Sudan. 


GE to attack UK 
jet engine market 


By Lynton McLain in London 

GENERAL Electric Company 
of the UK (GEO is planning to 
break Rolls-Royce's monopoly 
as Britain’s jet aircraft ™ gine 
maker. 

Boston Gas Turbines, a sub- 
sidiary of the British GEC, has 
drafted a memorandum of 
understanding with General 
Electric (GE) of the US, the 
world’s largest aero engine 
manufacturer, to produce com- 
plete GE power units in the 
UK. 

Mr Brian Rowe, senior 
vice-president of General Elec- 
tric, said yesterday that the 
working arrangements with 
Ruston would have worldwide 
implications. 

Lord Prior, GEC chairman, 
said Lord Weinstock. the man- 
aging director of GEC, was 
handling negotiations with 
General Electric. “A second UK 
source of aero-engines would 
be one of the outcomes of a 
successful programme with 
General Electric," he added. 

Two years ago Rolls-Royce 
and General Electric of the US 
pulled out of a joint “risk and 
revenue sharing agreement" 
signed in 1984, which involved 
each company taking a 15 per 
cent stake in the other's moat 
efficient civil gn ginps- 

Ruston Gas Turbines already 
mafcaK aero waging components 
for General Electric, and has 
several collaborative agree- 
ments with the US company 
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THE MONDAY INTERVIEW 

Mr A. Robert Abboud. 
the leading figure in 
this year's $1.5bn 
recapitalisation of 
Houston's First City 
Banco rporation, takes 
a great interest in 
other banks which do 
not behave as he 
thinks they should 
Page 34 


involving industrial gas tur- 
bines, Ruston ’s main business. 

The aero engine parts are for 
the General Electric GE38 fam- 
ily of small engines. GEC has a 
finan cial stake in the GE38 
project and Is paid according to 
the number of engines sold. 
GEC expects Ruston to get 
£25m ($42m) annual sales from 
the GE38. 

The first complete GE air- 
craft engines likely to be pro- 
duced by Ruston could be for a 
UK Ministry of Defence order 
for the new Anglo-Italian 
EH101 helicopter. At present 
Rolls-Royce has a near monop- 
oly on MoD orders for military 
engines. 

The GE engine, the T700 
CT7-6, built in collaboration 
with Alfa Romeo Avio and Fiat 
Aviazione of Italy is in direct 
competition with the RTM 322 
helicopter engine from the 
Anglo-French venture, 
Rolls-Royce Turbomeca in co- 
operation with Piaggio of Italy. 

For North American military 
sales, Rolls-Royce Turbomeca 
has a licence agreement with 
United Technologies, the par- 
ent company erf Pratt & Whit- 
ney, GE’s main US competitor, 
to manage and market the 
RTM 322. 

Ruston is primarly a pro- 
ducer of power generation 
equipment and has supplied 
gas turbine generating sets for 
several North Sea oil plat- 
forms. 


UK foreign 
mail hit by 
walk-out 


By Mika Smith in London 

OVERSEAS bound wall from 
Britain was brought to a vir- 
tual standstill after staff in the 
Post Office's foreign section in 
London yesterday Joined a 
nationwide series at strikes 
over the management’s use of 
nmmal labour. 

Mr Alan Ttrffln, general sec- 
retary of the Union erf Commu- 
nication Workers, said that all 
the country’s postal services 
could halt by mid-week unless 
progress was made in talks 
aimed at settling the dispute. 

Last night about one third of 
the country’s 140,000 staff in 
the post offices, letters and par- 
cels divisions were on strike 
because they said that local 
managements had broken lim- 
its on the use of casual labour 
in their attempt to clear the 
backlog of mail resulting from 
last Wednesday’s one-day 

national strike. 

A walk-out 

staff in the King Ed 
Street, London, sorting office, 
which handles three-quarters 
of UK mail going abroad, 
means that some 85 per cent erf 
the Post Office’s capacity for 
sending mail abroad is para- 
lysed. The percentage of mall 
entering Britain has fallen 
even more sharply after a 
walk-out by staff at the Mount 
Pleasant sotting office In Lon- 
don which handles most 

inmming rrwrfl . 
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GrandMet 
raises bid 
for Irish 
Distillers 


By Lisa Wood 

GRAND Metropolitan, the UK 
drinks group, last night raised 
its bid for Irish Distillers to 
I25.25 a share, 1 IE1.25 higher 
than its original offer, after 
receiving. Takeover Panel per- 
mission to improtve its terms. 

The new bid values the 
Jamesons and Bushmills whis- 
key distiller at I£3S2m ($475m). 

The Takeover Panel took the 
unusual step of allowing 
GrandMet to increase its but 
because erf the prospect of a 
takeover offer for the Irish 
company from PeraodRicani, 
tile French drinks gr o up . . . 

Pemod-Ricard has been 
meeting Irish Distillers share- 
holders all weekend and seek- 
ing their co mmitment to a pos- 
sible offer of I&L5G per share. 

Feraod-Rlcard, which on Fri- 
day raised its. stake in .Irish 
Distillers to about -5 per cent, 
wanted irrevocable accep- 
tances to its proposed hid from 
over fiO per cant of sharehold- 
ers before launching its offer. 

Last night, as GrandMet 
announced its increased ; ‘Md, 
Pemod-Ricard was still locked 
in-meetings with FD Fyffes. the 
Dublin vegetable and fruit 
merchant which owns 20.04 per 
cent of Irish Distillers, and 
Irish life, which owns about 9 
per cent Several smaller share- 
holders are understood to have 
given irrevocable undertakings 
to Pemod-Ricard on the basis 
erf its proposed offer.. 

GrandMet launched its bid 
after the European Commis- 
sion said a bid from a consor- 
tium of Guinness, Allied-Lyons 
Continued on Page 18 
Background, Page 19. 



party wins 61 % 
majority; in poll 

By Roger Mapmlni in Singapore 


SINGAPORE’S ruling People’s ’ 
Action Party, headed by Prime 
Minister. Lee Kuan Tew, won' 
its expected massive general 1 
election 'victory at' the week- 


end, .gaining 6L8 p« . cent of 
the popular vote. 

Although its share of the 
vote again tiffs time , 

by just over 1 per cent com- 
pared with, a fan of nearly 13 
per cent in 1984, the PAPatfll 
won 69 of- the 70 contested' 
seats. With 11 constituencies 
unopposed,, this gave the PAP 
a total of 80 seats in the new 
parliament against just one for 
the opposition. 

Mr Ghiam See Tong of the 
Singapore Democratic Party 
retained the seat be won for 
the first time in 1984 with an 
increased majority. ■ 

The opposition also came 
dote , to winning a number of 
other seats/ most notably in 
tire largest threomember ^con- 
stituency of Eunos where -Mr 
Francis Seow. tbe former Solic- 
itor General, losfby Justoverl 
per efflrf'Of.tife'wrfe. 

Dr Tay Eng Soon, who led 1 
the winning PAP team, sakt if 
Mr Seow had triumphed ft- 
would have made Singapore 
the laughing stock of the 
world. Mr Seow was detained 
for 10 weeks earlier this year 
accused of cultivating US poet- 
ical support. 

As in other countries which 
operate a simple majority elec- 
toral system, the opposition 
has to gather 40 per cent , and 
more of the papular vote in 
order to mak e a breakthrough 
in parfiamentaiy seats. 

Thus althou gh the ^opposi- 


turn parties, together, gathered', 
nearly 38 per cent of the. vote 
they- were not able to improve, 
on their representation in par- 

. . Despite ther failure. -of -tite: 
PAP. to recover any of the 
ground it lost In 1984, Mr Lee 
said "he was happy with, the 
result, describing It as a very 
ccusulerable victory and a vote 
of confidence -in the younger 
generation of political leaders. 
But he considered tint’ some 
voters were still somewhat 
simp le and said that ft was up 
to- his younger colleagues to 
educate the people about 
democracy. ■ 

There was no dear indica- 
tion from. Mr Lee, who is 65 
later this month, when he 
might step down fronrthe pre* 
miershipi or whether he 
intended to- become the conn- 
try’s first, elected- president 
once the necessary tegfetatinn 
has been approved. by parila- 
. nenL. ’• > 

' • Howeverv “Mr • OGoJf : Chok 
Tong, the. first deputy. prime 
minister, said be -believed 'he 
would be ready to take over 
the government within two. 
years, adding thaf the elector- 
ate had given a clear mandate 
for the PAP to introduce legis- 
lation for an elected president 

One of the main opposition 
nl nHh | i i i r flnrlng tiW» c&mapigU 
had been to urge the electorate 
to deuyLtfae PAP the two-thirds 
majority required for ft to 
Introduce constitutional 
changes. 

Mr Goh is expected to start 
work almost Immediately on 
.drawing up his cabinet list 


A strength in 
the land 

In 1988 12.9 million square feet has been acquired 
lor occupiers, let, sold or bought for development. 
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OVERSEAS NEWS 


BEREGOVOY INVITED TO VISIT FRANKFURT NEXT WEEK 

Bundesbank set to flex muscles 


By David Marsh in Bonn 

THE BUNDESBANK, stung by 
criticism of its monetary poli- 
cies this summer from the 
French Government, Is Invit- 
ing Mr Pierre Bdrdgovoy, 
French Finance Minister, into 
its den. 

Mr Karl Otto PBhl, president 
of the Bundesbank, has won 
agreement for the next meet- 
ing of the intergovernmental 
Franco-German Finance Coun- 
cil, on September 16, to be held 
at the central bank’s headquar- 
ters in Frankfurt 

The Bundesbank, which 
raised its discount rate by half 
of a point to &5 per cent 10 
days ago, is cautiously tighten- 
ing its monetary policy to 
counter the weakening of the 
D-Mark and to quell inflation- 
ary pressures. These moves 
run counter to the desire of the 
new Socialist Government in 
Paris to cut French interest 
rates. 

By hosting the third full 
meeting of the Council, which 


was set up at the b eginning of 
the year, Mr Pdhl aims to 
underline to the French 
Finance Ministry that the 
Bundesbank, and not the 
Finance Ministry in Bonn, con- 
trols West German monetary 
policy. 

The respective finance minis- 
tries hosted the first two ses- 
sions of the council this year, 
and it bad been assumed that 
governments would be in 
charge of organising the body’s 
meetings. The Bundesbank 
wants to drive home to the 
French, and to the Bonn Gov- 
ernment, its view that the 
D-Mark's weakness is hinder- 
ing the aim of cutting West 
Germany’s huge trade and cur- 
rent account surpluses. 

The Bundesbank believes 
that the sharp real (adjusted 
for inflation) depreciation of 
the D-Mark within the Euro- 
pean Monetary System has 
been contributing to a poten- 
tially destabilising boom in 


West German exports within 
the EC this year. 

West German exports to the 
rest of the Community rose by 
9.4 per cent in the first six 
months of the year, compared 
with a rise in imparts of only 
3.6 per cent Its trade surplus 
with the EC rose to DM39.2bn, 
against DM30 JAm in the first 
six months of 1987. 

Although a realignment of 
TTvrs currencies looks unlikely 
in the near future, the rising 
trade imbalances within the 
EC are storing up considerable 
currency problems for the 
future, in the Bundesbank’s 
view. As a result of the 
increases in West German 
exports to EC members, and of 
the lower increases in imports, 
bilateral German trade sur- 
pluses widened sharply In the 
first six months of 1988. 

The surplus with Britain 
rose to DM10.2 bn, against 
DMSbn In the first six months 
of 1987. The surplus in trade 


Le Pen jibe draws legal action 


By George Graham in Paris 

THE French Justice Ministry 
has begun proceedings against 
Mr Jean-Marie Le Pen. leader 
of the extreme right wing 
National Front, after he 

attacked a junior minister in 
terms that recalled his blunder 
last year in describing Hitler’s 
extermination camps as a 
"detail of history". 

Mr Pierre Arpaillange, Jus- 
tice Minister, asked the public 
prosecutor in Mr Le Pen’s 
home district of Nanterre to 
start proceedings for lifting the 
immunity given by his mem- 
bership of the European Parlia- 
ment and to charge him with 
"insulting a minister" under 
the 1881 French press law. 

Mr Le Pen had called Mr 
Michel Durafour, a centrist 
who has joined the Socialist 
Government of Mr Michel 


Rocard as CMl Service Muns- 
ter. “Durafour -crematorium." 

punning on the last syllable of 
the minister's name, which 
moans “oven" In French. 

After the ultra-right-wing 
leader's dismissal last year of 
the Auschwitz ovens as a 
detail, for which he was 
recently condemned by the 
French courts to pay symbolic 
damages to a group of former 
concentration camp inmates, 
the pun aroused a stream of 
protest yesterday from politi- 
cians across the political spec- 
trum. 

Even within the National 
Front, the remarks showed up 
the splits in the party since its 
failure in the legislative elec- 
tions this summer, which left 
it with only a single member of 
Parliament 


Mr Francois Bachelot, Mr Le 
Pen’s campaign manag er in the 
presidential campaign earlier 
this year, said he was “pro- 
foundly shocked", while Mr 
Pascal Arrighi, former 
National Front MP for Mar- 
seilles, dissociated himself 
completely from the phrase. 

Mr Le Pen’s own philosophi- 
cal roots lie more in France’s 
withdrawal from Algesia than 
in the Second World War, but 
his party has often backed 
"revisionist” historians who 
have sought to minimise or 
deny the existence of the Nazi 
concentration camps. 

And although Mr Le Pen 
says he himself fought in the 
French resistance to the Ger- 
man occupation, he has been 
associated with the publishing 
of HitTm-fan texts and records. 



Jean-Marie Le Pen at a 

Mawriflua army itinirnmeni 


French budget plan for FFrlObn tax cuts 


By George Graham 

THE FRENCH Government 
has drawn up plans for tax 
cuts totalling about FFrlObn 
(£934m) In its budget for 1989, 
due to be presented this 
month. 

The plans, agreed on Friday 
between Mr Michel Rocard, 
Prime Minister, and Mr Pierre 
Beregovoy. Finance Minister, 
include reductions in val- 
ue-added tax rates on a num- 
ber of products and a cut in the 
rate of corporation tax which 
is applied to undistributed 
earning s. 

The Government had 
decided earlier on an overall 
Increase of 4.6 per cent in 
spending to FFrl,L30bn. with a 


deficit reduced to FFrlOObn 
and priority given to the edu- 
cation, employment and 
research budgets. 

Stronger than expected eco- 
nomic growth this year, lead- 
ing to increased tax receipts, 
still left room for between 
FFrlObn and FFrl2bn of tax 
cuts. 

Mr Ber6govoy said last week 
that he wanted to use this 
room to consolidate the finan- 
cial position of French compa- 
nies and for a number of mea- 
sures of social justice, such as 
cuts in VAT. 

Corporation tax is to be cut 
from the current fiat rate of 42 
per cent to 39 per cent for 


income which is reinvested. Mr 
Beregovoy bad proposed a big- 
ger cut, to 37 per cent 

In the VAT sector, where 
France is under some pressure 
to reduce its rates so as to 
come into line with the rest of 
the European Community, the 
budget will cut the number of 
rate bands foam five to four. 
The 7 per cent band - applied 
to items such as books, cinema 
tickets and public transport - 
wlQ be abolished by cuts to the 
lowest current rate of 55 per 
cent 

Some otha products may be 
moved from the standard 1&6 
per cent band to &5 per cent, 
but no changes are expected in 





DOME PETROLEUM LIMITED 

Node# to the HoHars of tt» Outstamfing Principal Amounts ot: 


ILS. $75,000,000 
Floating Rate Notes duo 1988 

tLS450.000.000 
Floating Rate Notes 
dua 1989 


US. *3,130,000 

18V*% Fixed Rate Notea dua 1989 


US. $50,000,000 
10% Debentures 
Dua 1994 


US.$50JXXMX)0 
13%% Debentures 
Due 1992 


NOTICE OF EFFECTIVE DATE 

Notice is hereby given to the holders (the "Holders”) of the above described notes and debentures 
(cofiectivety. the "Notes and Debentures") ot Dome Petroleum Limited (foe "Company”) that the 
plan ot arrangement under foe Canada Business Coiporations Act (foe "Plan of Arrangement") to 
combine the business and operations of foe Company and Amoco Canada Petroleum Company 
Lid. ("Amoco Canada") received the final approval of the Court of Queen's Bench of AJberta, 
Canada on I4fo July. 1988 and became effective on 1st September, 1968. 

NOTICE OF nWMENT 

The pay m e n ts by Amoco Canada under the Plan of Arr an ge m ent to Holders of the Notes 
end Debentures wn be made upon surrender ol Che Notes end Debentures and ewtten a! 
the Coupons relating thereto to the respective Paying Agents set forth b elow . 

APPOINTMENT OF FWflNG AGENT 

Notice is hereby given to the holders of the U.S4E75.000.000 Floating Rate Notes due 1988. the 
U.S-$50,000,000 Floating Rate Notes due 1989 and the U.SLS3, 130,000 16’4% Fixed Rate Notes 
due 1989 that effective August 22, 1988 European American Bank and Trust Company. EAB Plaza, 
Unwndale. New York. U.SLA. resigned as a paying agent and Bankers Trust Company, 4 Albany 
Street. New York, New Vbrk 10015, U.SLA. was appointed to act as a paying agent to respect of 
such Notes. 

RAYING AGENTS 

U S. S7S.000.000 Floating Rato No lea dua 1988 - Canadian Imperial Sank of Commerce (Tbronto), Main Branch, 
Commerce Court, Tbronto, Canada. M5L 1G9 as principal Frying Agent Soctete Generals Ateactome da Banque 
(Luxembourg), IS Avenue Emfle-Reuter. Luxembourg (GrandOuehy); Bankers Thiel Company (New Ybric), 4 
Atoany Street, Now Vbrk, New Vbrk 10015, USA; Kuwait Investment Company (SAIL) (Kuwait), Mubarak 
aWCatw S&wtf, KuwaS CRy, P.O. Box 1005 Safetf. 13011 Satat. Kuwait; Morgan Sjararky Trust Company of New 
Vbrk (Brussels), 35 Avenue des Aits 1040 Brussels, Belgium: Soctete Generate (Paris), international Finance 
Department. 3 Rue Lafayette. 75009 Paris, France: Soctete Generate (London), €0 Gracechuch Street, London 
EC3V0HD. England. 

U.S. 53,130,000 16% Ffced Rate Notes due 1989 and US. $50,000,000 Floating Rate Notes due 1989— Canadian 
Imperial Bank of Commerce (tbronto), Main Branch, Commerce Court. Tbronto, Canada. MEL 1G9 as p rincipal 
Paying Agent; Soctete Generate Ateacterme de Banque (Luxembourg), 15 Avenue Era to Re uter, Luxembourg 
(Grand Duchy); Banque Generate du Luxembourg S A (Liasmboung). 14 Rue Aidringen, Luxembourg (Grand 
Duchy): Bankers Trust Company (New York). 4 Albany Street New Vbrk. New Vbrk 10015. USA: Morgan 

Guaranty Trust Company of New Vbrk (Srussete),3S Avenue des Arts, 1040 Brussels, Belgium: Soctete Generate 
(Pans), International Finance Department 3 Rue Lafayette, 75009 Faria, France; Soctete Generate (London), GO 
Gracechurch Street London EC3V OHD, England 

U.S. 550.000,000 10% Debentures Due 1994 and US. $50000,000 13*£% Debentures Due 1992 - Canadian 
Imperial Bank of Commerce (Tbronto), Main Branch, Commerce Court, Tbronto Canada M5L 1G9 as prtntipal 
Paying Agent Canadian imperial Bank ot Commerce (London), Cottons Centre. Cottons Lane, London SE1 2QL 
England: Canadian Imperial Bank of Commerce (Calgary) 628 - Sth Avenue S.VL, Bax 6280, Station D, Calgary, 
Canada T2P 2P2, Banque Generate du Luxembourg SA (Luxembourg)* 14 Rue Aidringen. Luxembourg 
(Grand-Duchy); Deutsche Bank AWengeseflschaft (Frankfurt), Taunusentege 12. D-6000 Frankfurt am Mtii 1, 
West Germany, Morgan Guaranty Trust Company of New Vtxk (New Vbrk), 30 West Broadway. New Vbrk, New 
Vbrk 10015. U.S A.; Morgan Guaranty Trust Company of New Vbrk (Brussels), 35 Avenue des Arts, 1040 Brussels, 
BoJgiufn; Swtea Bank Corporation (Zurich), 6 Paradelptelz. 8022. Zurich. Switzerland. 

7hfc Notice has bean issued by Dome Fetrokwn Umfled which is *oWy raapcnsfcta tor Bs contents. 

The Notice has been approved, in accordance wflft foe rules of The Securities Association, 
by Morgan Starfey International, a member oTOie Seaxittea Assodetion. 


the two higher-rate bands of 
383 per cent, applied to elec- 
tronic equipment and luxury 
goods, and 28 per cent, applied 
to cars. 

In addition, duties an lead- 
free petrol are to be cut by 
FFrtX20 a litre, though diesel 
taxes, for which an increase 
had been proposed by the 
Industry Ministry, are expected 
to remain unchanged. 

Mr Beregovoy has said he 
plans next year to undertake a 
more thorough overhaul of 
France’s fiscal structure, sim- 
plifying and reducing the num- 
ber of separate sectorial taxes 
and creating a fairer and more 
efficient tax system. 


Egypt, Jordan 
back new PLO 
Mideast moves 

By Tony WaHrer in Cairo 

THE leaders of Egypt and 
Jordan expressed strong sup- 
port at the weekend for moves 
in the Palestine Liberation 
Orga ni sa t i o n to fashion a new 
political programme to help 
solve the Arab-Israel dispute. 

King Hussein of Jordan 
ended four days of mika with 
Egyptian President Hosni 
Mubarak before leaving for 
London, where he was due to 
discuss the latest Middle East 
developments. 

The Jor danian monarch 
on his departure: "We are 
waiting for the Palestinians to 
solidify their position so that 
we may offer support.” Mr 
Mubarak said he had discussed 
with King Hussein ways in 
. which they could assist the 
PLO. 

Egypt is anxiously monitor- 
ing debate inside the PLO on 
the establishment of a provi- 
sional government, the declara- 
tion of an independent state in 
the occupied territories and the 
unveiling of a new political 
programme. 

Egyptian officials are wor- 
ried that disputes in the organ- 
isation might mar its a t tempts 
to gain international support. 

A PLO official was quoted in 
Tunis as saying that the 451- 
member Palestine National 
Council - the Palestinian par- 
liament-m-exfle - would meet 
in A lgie r s soon. 


Walesa defends his decision 
to call for strikes to end 


with France (not including 
aeroplanes) rose to DMSbn 
from DM7-9bn_ The surplus 
rose to DM5.4bn (DMSJbn) 
with Italy, to DM2bn (DM400m) 
with the Netherlands, and to 
DM5.5bn (DM4.4bn) with Bel 
gjmn/L uxemb onrg. 

The Franco-German Finance 
Council groups the finance and 
economy ministers, and central , 
bank governors, from the two 
countries. It is intended to ; 
complement a Defence Council 1 
se t up to increase military co- 
operation. 

The Finance Council, how- 
ever, has been regarded with 
intense suspicion by the Bund- 
esbank, which sees It as an 
attempt by the French to inter- 
fere with the Bundesbank’s 
autonomy in the monetary 
sphere, which is anchored in 
statute . This suspicion has not 
been allayed by France's 
efforts to tone down public 
criticism of the Bundesbank in 
recent weeks. 


By CHrMopber Botfntti in Warsaw 


SIR LECH WALESA, the leader: 
of Solidarity, yesterday 
defended to call off 

strikes, and go into talks with 
the Polish authorities in the 
hope of securing legal recogni- 
tion of his Prrton harmud gu tter 
martial law seven years ago. 

Speaking to a crowd of some 
5,000 in Gdansk after a service 
at the Solidarity stronghold erf. 
St Brigld’s, Mr Walesa argued: 
"There is a chance for the first 
time in Poland to talk seriously 
about what can and should be 
rfniw i must chance.” 

It was the first time the 
union leader had faced his sup- 
porters en masse since he had 
called for the strikes to end 
last Wednesday night, then 
had to argue bitterly with mire 
ersas well as shipyard workers 
to persuade them to drop their 
protests. 

“Poland does not need 


strikes. I know that we need a 
struggle but it must be a strug- 
gle which dees not turre 
against us," he toM the crowd, 
which responded, mare ^ warmly 
when the local priest. Father 
Henryk Jankowski, called on 
the Government to tegahseiStfl- 


cowy Collfery, the hot remaire 
tag- strikebound pit, emerged 


The authorities have said 
that roundtable on “any 
subject” can start as soon .'as 
the latest strike wave, which 
began on August 15 in the Site- 
•ten, coal fields, ended. ■ 

“I extinguished the strikes 
and I will extinguish any oth- 
ers that happen,” Mr Walesa 
added as doubts began overhfs 
hold on the imagination of 
young workers .who. in the 
strikes of the past few wrecks, 

have to Iren np thw ifoip ar ^ to . 
have Solidarity recognised. 

On Saturday mooting, same 
200 protesters at Manifest lip*' 


stoppage after the authorities 
had promised not to victimise 
the'strikers. - . 

The day Before, Mr Walesa 
had" htof With an angry 
response , there . when he 
arrived to put his case for an 
mid to the strike, ft' was eight 
hours J before he was able to 
prevail,: i» wfeC as extract the 
-no- victimisation clause from 

In the past tbrefe weeks, at 
least ISO miners have been 
sacked in the area, over a 
dozen are under investigation 
for fomenting the strike, and 
-many-have been called up for 
military service. 

fix Szczecin on Saturday, port 
.wor ke rs and bus drivers also 
dropped their protest in 
response to Mr Walesa's can. 


Serbian demonstration raises 
ethnic tension in Yugoslavia 


By Judy Dempsey in Budapest 


ETHNIC and nationalist 
taiflCnna jn Yugoslavia sharp- 
erred at the weekend after a 
mass demonstration by thou- 
sands of Serbs. \ • 

More than 65,000 of them 
winrrhpri at Smederovo, south 
of Belgrade, calKng for action 
against the ethnic Albanians 
who Jive in the southern prov- 
ince of Kosovo, which is auton- 
omous within the Serbian 
republic. They carried nation- 
alist banners and shouted "we 
want weapons” and "send tire 
army into Kosova” 

Kosovo was the scene of 
bloody nationalist riots in 198L 
Ethnic Albanians; who make 
up 80 per cent atthepopula- 
tkm there, wanted tire pronnee 

US airline wins 
legal round 

By Anatofo Kaletsky 

In New York 

EASTERN Airlines won a 
preliminary round in ftsjegal 
battle to reverse the Federal 
court decision last week which 
enjoined it against laying off 
4^00 employees. 

The US Court of Appeals 
said late on Friday that East- 
ern amid start to lay off some 
of its workers, provided it 
posted a 94.7m (£&8m) bond as 
collateral ta the event that the 
unions won the full appeal 
hearing. 

Eastern satt it welcomed the 
decision, but did not know 
how it would proceed, pending 
the full hearing scheduled for 
Tuesday. 


to have tire status of republic. 
The anny was sent in to quell 
the riots: 

Despite a heavy police pres- 
ence since then in the prov- 
ince, which is Yugoslavia’s 
least developed and poorest 
region, term™ h»m continued. 

Several thousand Serbs have 
migrated from the province, 
partly for economic reasons 
and partly because of alleged 
intimidation by ethnic Afire- 


In recent months, however, 
pHurir tension, has tofam on a 
new dimension through the 
potiefes of Mr Slobodan Milo- 
sevic, Serbia’s Communist 
Party leader. Be is proposing 
what are regarded as radkal 


- and potentially dangerous 
amendments to the Yugoslav 
constitution.' 

These would reduce the 
a utonomy, of Kosovo (and that 
cf VoJ vocHna, tire other autono- 
mous province within Serbia), 
transferring responsibility for 
their, external policy, security 
and judiciary to the Republic 

of Serbia. 

The proposals have been 
opposed by several other 
republics, including the. com- 
paratively well-developed west* 
etn rwM»« of Slovenia and Croa- 
tia, cm the grounds that Serbia 
: would become a more domi- 
nant and. stronger political 
force In the Yugoslav federa- 
tion. - 


son-in-law 
faces court 
today 

MR YURI Churbanov, the 
disgraced son-ta-law of the for- 
mer Soviet leader Leonid 
Brezhnev, faces the Soviet 

Supreme Court today, in a mot 
tl-million-dollar corruption 
case expected topottbe;teitire 
Brezhnev era on trial. Renter 
reports bum Moscow. . ;/ . 

. Mr Churbanov, 51, rOjte to 
First Deputy Interior Minister 
after marrying Brezhnev's 
daughter, Galin a. H e : is 
accused of using bis post at tire' 
tqp of the Soviet police estab- 
lishment to take more than 
fim in bribes. Eight other top 
police officers, all from Uzbek- 
istan, will be in the dock with 
him. Together,- they are 
accused of amassing several 
minion dollars in bribes. 

Soviet press accounts have 

ti ow in Uzbemrian. a Central 
Asian cotton-growing republic 
where state farm workers, 
underground millionaires, 
police and Communist Party 
nffirtaia collaborated to c he a t 
the state. 

The press has made Mr 
Churbanov into a powerful 
symbol of the Soviet decline 
under Brezhnev. 

Large-scale economic crimes 
are still punishable by the 
death, penalty, but it. is 
unlikely Mr Churbanov would 
fere execution tf. convicted. ■' 


Chilean opposition groups 
stage mass ‘no’ rally 

By Mary Hwtan Spooner in Santiago 


CHILEAN opposition groups 
organised a mass rally in Sant- 
iago yesterday, calling for a 
“no" vote. in the forthcoming 
October praririAnrtnl plwhfgHto, 
in which General Augusto Pin? 
ochet ls to be the only candi- 
date. .* ••• 

The rally wasjtivhfiEBt.iiuge 
anti-government gathering 
since tire lifting of tfistetateof 
emergency on August 27, and 
tested the strength of opposi- 
tion to the 15-year-old regime, 
after pro-government forces 
held a demonstration in sup- 
port of Gen Pinochet following 
ms nomination last week. 

A group of former regime 


nffirfaia woutig itself Indepen- 
dence for Democracy Issued a 
statement . urging Chileans to 
vote “no" in the October 5 
plebiscite. 

The declaration said that/ 
with tire nritttary junta’s ded- 
Tskm to nmninater General Pin- 
ochet, the Chilean .armed 
forces 4red lost 'tea “historic 
opportunity” to consolidate 
theta achievements and to 
work towards national recon- 
cfllattan. 

On Saturday, more than 
5.000 people attended a rally 
supporting Gen Pinochet and a 
“yes” vote; at a sports stadium 
in eastern Santiago. 


wuui: 

^ Italian exports 
up unexpectedly 

«est- By John Wyles in Rome 

teribfci THE value of I tali a n exports 
loud- leaped by a wholly unexpected 
iHcal 29.2 per cent in May, leaving 
■ftora. the monthly trade balance 
showing a modest L325bn defi- 
cit compared with U,435bn in 
— May last year. 

. Delayed by a strike at Istat, 
y the state statistical agency, tire 
latest trade figures will only 
heighten perp l ex i ty about tire 
Italian economy. The early 
months of the year appeased to 
show a Rugging export perfor- 
mance and soaring imports 
open- puffed up by excessively strong 
red a iptovnui demand, 
ns to However , the May perfor- 
ier 5 mance places tire growth in 
exports for the first five 
that, months of tire year at 11.1 per 
(tori- cent, slightly above tire KL9 per 
L Pirv ceut rise in imports. Neverthe- 
rmed JessL the five-month deficit of 
tone L7;454bn is ahead nf the figure 
idate of Dv ‘?)bh a year eariier. 
d to At L15,425b*v imports in May 
earn- were 17.6 per cent above the 
. Gif (cost, insurance, freight) 
than value of a year before, while 
rally Fob (free mi board) exports 
and a rose 29.2 per cent to LlSjLOObn. 


Israeli trial of ‘Soviet agent‘ S 
may lead to tripartite spy swap HI 


By Andrew Whitley in Jerusalem 


AN ISRAELI h mdutupflnffl n who 
made his fortune in the South 
African homeland of Bophn- 
thatswana, Mr ShaM KaJma- 
novitz, is to go on trial behind 
dosed doors in Tel Aviv today 
on charges of spying for tire 
Soviet Union. 

The opening of the trial, 
more than eight months after 
Mr Kahnanovitz's arrest, has 
revived persistent ^peculation 
that a complicated tripartite 
spy swap may be planned, 
involving Israel the Soviet 
Union and the US. If a deal is 
done and Mr Kalmanovltz is 
found guilty, the exchange 

COUld take place hurnwHatriy 
rtiw his triad ends. 


THE ISRAELI Cabinet held an 
angry debate yesterday over 
the use of firearms by Jewish 
settlers and Israeli soldiers 
against Palestinian stone- 
throwem in tire occupied terri- 
tories, Andrew . Whitley 


According to security 
sources, the envisaged swap 
includes the deportation to 
Israel of Mr Jonathan Pollard, 
the US naval Intelligence ana- 
lyst whose arrest , in the US in 
November 1985 badly strained 
relations between Washington 
and Jerusalem. The US never 
tally accepted Israeli pleas that 
the Pollard case — he was 
alleged to be spying for Israel 
- grew out of a rogue opera- 
tkm, subsequently dlshanded. 

The return of Mr Pollard and 
his wife, Anne, convicted of 
being an accessory to the 
crime, would be a great pofitt 


However, Mr Yitzhak 
Shamir, Prime Minister, 
denied earlier comments by 
his aides that he favoured 
such use. The shooting dead of 
stone-throwers - often 
younger than teenagers - 

cal coup for Mr Yitzhak 
Shamir, Israeli Prime Minister, 
before the general election in 
November. The Pollards are 
Jews and their action has 
aroused considerable support 
among Israeli right-wingers. 

The Shamir Government 
hopes to have two cards to 
play: Mr Kalmanovltz. who 
moved easily in the upper ech- 
elons erf Israel's political rad 
intelligence establishment; and 
a high-grade Soviet spy whose 
case, and whereabouts, the 
Government refuses to discuss. 
The latter has been itbwtifiai 
by the West German ma gazine 
Die Welt as Professor Marcus 
KUagborg. An Israeli MP tried 
unsuccessfully to break official 
sflance o ver th e case in May. 
Israeli lawyers, p ri v ately con- 


might be popular with part of 
tire Israeli right, bat such a 
policy wouM .be bound to stir 
totgnattonal condemna tio n 

- Mr Shamir’s backtracking 
came as a surprise, a* the 
state-run television and all the 
newspapers yesterday had 
rmarted prominently that the 

; Likud bloc’s leader intended to 
press the divided coalition 
Cabinet for a widening of 
army regulations on opening 
fire. 

firm that the man was arrested 
and convicted at a secret trial, 
after being unmasked as a 
senior officer in the KGB. 

' So sensitive is the case that 
no mention of it . has ever 
appeared , in the usually vigor- 
ous Israeli press. 

Tbe Soviet Union is reported 

- to be ready to complete the tri* 
angul a r negotiations - in 
which Mr Annum EchronL-the 


Budapest criticised 

ROMANIA accused Hungary's 
official media yesterday of den- 
igrating tire policies of Presi- 
dent Nicolae Ceaasescu, a 
week after a summit between 
the two countries. Renter 
reports from Vienna. Roman- 
ia’s Communist Party daily, 
Scinteia, also said Budapest 
had cut living standards. - 
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for Mr Kahnanovitz, is beBeved 
to have akey part - by freeing 
an unidentified American it 
holds. Mr Kalmanovltz. who 
was Bophuth atswana-’s trade 
representative in Israel as well 
as Sierra Leone’s cultural 
a tt ach^ has pleaded not guilty 
to charges <rf spying for Soviet 



with a foreign agent 


Gulf talks to continue in spite of distrust 
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NO RECESS is planned in the 
the Iran-Iraq peace talks 
ffagpite the distrust both Bides 
say has prevented than from 
making progress, United 

Nations wwriiatoy . Jan FHimra vn 

said yesterday, Reuter reports 
from Geneva. 

The two sides are so divided 
that tire UN has not convened 
a face-to-face meeting since the 
second day of the talks, on 
August 26. 

The Swedish envoy, chosen 
an Thursday by UN Secretary- 
General Javier Perez de Cuel- 
lar to take over Gulf mediation 
from him, said it was impor- 
tant to work hard to seek 
agreement on small issues in 


order to build confidence. 

"We are now in this inten- 
sive working phase and I of 
course hope for and expect 
progress on the issues that we 
discuss,” he told a news confer- 
ence. "There is no recess 
planned for tire time being.” 

Despite the problems, Mr 
Eliasson said: "I am not dis- 
couraged. You have to have a 
modest appreciation of prog- 
ress. To me it’s progress that 
both sides sit in. a [separate] 
meeting, disease problems, of 
substance and characterise 
theta meeting as business-like 

and constructive." ■ 

The Iraqi Foreign Minister, 
Mr Tsriq Aria, met Mr EHaason 


for 73 minutes on Saturday 
evening and his Iranian coun- 
terpart, Mr AHAkbarVelayati, 
later had a 2%-honr meeting ■ 
with him. 

Mr EHamon said he and Ids 
team were digesting the 
detailed information from 
those talks. 

’ Mr Ariz said the negotiations 
had not advanced past square 
one since they began on 
August 24. 

They were stuck on the ques- 
tion of a ceasefire and a with- 
drawal of troops, the first paint 
afUN Security Council Resolu- 
tion 598. the basis for the talks. 
• A ■ British destroyer waa 
holed on its peart side and IX 


crewmen were injured when it 
was in collision with a con- 
tainer, drip it was escorting' 
toward the Strait of Honms. 
tite UK Ministry of Defence 
said yesterday. 

The accident occurred on 
Saturday when fire destroyer. 
HMS Southampton; and the 
British-registered Tor Bay 
were‘15 miles off Fttfafrah on 
tire Gulf of Oman. 

• France said yesterday ft ' 
was caWng home its aircraft I 

camer caemenceauaspart of a | 


ping in the Gulf made possible 
by "new perspectives for 
peace”, ,in the Teuton, AP 
report from Boris. 
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OVERSEAS NEWS 



for bloodbath 
Or a 


By Richard Gourfay in Bangkok. 

BURMA could be IwaiWng fhr 
“a bloodbath or even* ctvU . 
war," MrStephen Solaxz, phatr - 
man of the US Boose of Repre- 
sentatives subcommittee fbc 
Aaian Affalrs. said yesterday 
after meeting President Mating 
Manry g of Burma in 

This was a pressing 
unless the besieged 
. agreed to meet 
snumd for an 
return to deiaocracy, be added. 

In an 1008081^2^110^41811- 
to a country in whtch'the OS 
has few direct interests, Mr 
Solars met opposition figures 
and goverrax^eartTeadersTHow- 
ever, he did not meet U Ne 
Win, wlwis thougttt stnito be 
wielding power behind the 
scenes after 26 years of auto- 
cratic rule which ended when 
he stepped down' formally in 
July. 

“The future- of Burma is 
likely to be decided in the next 
weeks," Mr Solar* saSd- **Tbe 
only question is whether it will 
emerge peacefully or as -the 
product of chaos and violence." 

Since early August. Burmese 
people have taken over dozens 
of towns in a nationwide revolt 
against aneparty nib. ' 

Mr Solaiz said hefeft from 
his m eeting with the president 
that the Government reafiaed 
it did not have the people’s 
confidence. • 

During a one-hour meeting 
and lunch with President 
Mating, Mr Solans said he 
thought the leaders knew the 


-•people would reject, the results 
-of a planned party conference 
■•tar September 12 that could 
.. lead to . proposals for 
. > multi-party democracy, what- 
ever, was decided. . 
r- Opposition leaders' have 
-already called another general 
•.strike for Thursday, which 
they say win conthmetmtfl. the 
. regime gives in to demands for 
. an' interim erni rorowwi* to be 
established before full pta raHs - 
tic elections. 

" Mr SolaraVvIrit teibteuled 
with a hill on the streets of 
Rangoon andofher cities, gl- 
iomata said, .after weeks in 
' which anti-government demo n. 
Strattons and marches have 
brought the country to a vir- 
tual standstill. - — - 

- Mr Scdazz called on toe gov- 
ernments of West Germany 
-and Austria, countries which 
some Burmese leaders have 
; visited nc8rily, 7 to. consider 
providing asylum to any faafe 1 
who wanted to flee the coun- 
try. ■ - V- .-v.V 

He said, that he would table a 
residutzon in the US Boose of 
Representatives this week sop~ 
porting a rapid transition to a 
multiparty 'sy s t e m «wi mfflng 
-on the Bu rmerse Gov ernment 
not to . use violence against its 
etteve that 
of people were shot 
dead hy the army , hi 'demon- 
strations. last. month, in addi- 
tion to at least 100 kfiDed in the 
suppresskmcf riots eadier this 


Olympics liquor 
ban lifted 

OLYMPIC athletes wiH be free 
to toast victorias or drown tor- 
rows now that Games Village 
auth ori ti es have lifted a Honor 
ban, Reuter, reports from 
SeouL 

Foreign twim nfwrfaia com- 
plained after security guards 
confiscated liquor some Ameri- 
can and Dutch athletes tried to 
smuggle into the village. The 
ban was lifted hours feta. 

The French were particu- 
larly pleased. They have 
already arranged for three; 
truckloads of wme to^be driiv^ 
cxed for their team members. 

Planeloads of athletes and 
nffhriHig are arriving daily for 
the Gamest which opoi on Sep- 
tember 17. . . f ... . 


Pakistan eases 

newspaper law 

PAKISTAN’S caretaker 
Government yesterday lifted a 
SB-year-old law which gave 
authorities s we epin g powers 
over the printed press, Reuter 
reports from Islamabad.' 

' Ur uiblii Bokbsh 

ft» h far i Mflim minister, 
flirt it would be zepkaosd hy a 
nev adumce with restricted 
powers : which would be made 
public shortly. The IMS Kress 
and Publication Ordinance 
gave. the Government enor- 
mous power s to hdn puhiUco- 
tfcons or specific Issues and 
tagQeepre-renenwhlfrBiouito 
anh.iacd M recent nan,.tt 
was widely re rested fiy PaU- 
rtartjonrnelta* 


left wing in party poll 


THE m ode ra te parliamentary 
wing of New gjeafencTs govern- 
ing Labour Italy, completed 
defeat of its left whig at. the 
weekend with the election as 
party president of a candidate 

S eferred by Mr David Lange, 
e Prime Minister, AF-DJ. 
charts front WMUngtcsu . 

Ms Ruth Dyson beat ifr Jfan. 
Aftdertom, a' left-wing afodi- 
date. by 574 votes to 473 rt the 
party’s animal con fe rence. .. . 

This compounded the suc- 
cess of the pa rifament a y whig 
on Friday, when it defused, a 
confrontation with the union- 
dominated left wing by promis- 
ing to consult party members 
more on policy. 

Mr Lange committed the 
Government to consult, the 
party more extensively a n such 
contentious measures as privs- 
tisation of state businesses, but 
he made dear tint the Govern- 


ment, would not be bqund by 
.tiie party. ■ 

' Mr Andertan bad refined to 
vote for the budget, -which 
included plans to sell more 
ftate assets. His defeat Con- 
firms the supremacy of free* 
nuuketeere into* Government 
Financial m a rke t * had been 
concemed that tin fteematoet 
.economics, ministers in the 
■Government might be- pres- 
snred at the conference to 
durnge seme of their economic 


But- a move at the coafereuce 
to ban privatisation of state 
enterprises was defeated by 
naariy two to one. . 

- - Ms Dyson’* election us party 
presMent followed an address 
to the conference by Mr Lange, 
ta which flw Prime Minister 
. hacked fiee-maxket polldes of 
Mr Roger. Douglas, - Finance 
Minister bat premised a more 
measured a ppro ac h. 


Tutu urges 


to boycott 
SA polls 

By Jim Jones " ■ 
in Johannesburg 

IWiHft lAHOp T Wnnn -T Totn 

yesterday called on Anglicans 
not to vote in Santo Africa’s 
municipal frWtfaww — . a call 
which fie admitted was JHegaL; 
. The call puts him a direct 
confrontation with the Gov- 
ernment, which has prohibited 
advocating an election boy- 
cott te a sermon marking the 
installation of the first cot 
onred rector of Cape Town’s St 
George’s cathedral. Arch- 
bishop. .Tutu urged white 
Anglicans to Join Mack mem- 
bersof the church in not vot- 
ing adding that the Govern- 
ment was --.guilty of 

Intimidation by wanting to 
force people to vote. 

He said he was aware of the 
penalties for. calling on voters 
to abstain, but told the congre- 
gation security could not be 
achieved “t hroug h the barrel 
of a gun, nor through the dra- 
conian and op p ressive state of 
emer g e ncy, nor through bomb 

Masts”. 

In recent weeks tire Govern- 
ment has mou n ted an exten- 
sive- advertising campaign 
designed to persuade black 
South AfriftMM to vote in the 
racially segregated elections 
for local representatives. It is 
Illegal to campaign against the 
elections and, inside South 
Africa, newspapers am forbid- 
den from reporting boycott 
calls. ; 

A W g fc , Hiwig fc unspecified, 
tamos i of voters in October is 
seen by the Government as 
necessary to endorse its claims 
that most black South Afri- 
cans want to vote. Some 3m 
Mack South Africans are enti- 
tled to vote, about one eighth 
of the c o untry’s black popula- 
tion, and slightly more ft— 
2 m of these have been placed 
on the electoral roll. 
Restricted organisations, s uch 
as tim .DDF, are not allowed to 

to mil it a te aawJiiii»tee- ' 


Scores ‘die of 
hunger dally 
in south SUdan’ 

SCORES of people were dying 
of hunger every day in one 
aouth-westem town in the 
Sudan, A well, a Sudanese 
army officer said yesterday, 
and a Khartoum newspaper 
r e ported 65,000 people had died 
there so far. Renter reports 
from Khartoum, i 

Offidals said hundreds of 
desti tu te- people were seeking 
food in towns : which had tittle 
to offer. More titan 30 people a 
day were dying in one such 
town, aMffdram. 

“Refugee* arrive wl 


POLITICAL OPPONENT ARRESTED FOR CONSPIRACY TO MURDER AS DISTRUST OF ADMINISTRATION GROWS 

Gandhi in retreat oyer restrictions on newspapers 


By David Housago In New Delhi 



'$W 

Rajiv Gandhi: ennemaiogy 


MR RAJIV GANDHI, India's 
Prime Minister, beat a humili- 
ating retreat yesterday in 
nnnmi^f-ing that bift govern- 
ment would delay controver- 
sial legislation that would have 
restricted investigative report- 
ing by Indian newspapers on 
c o rruption scandals. 

He announced this after 
intensive cabinet consultations 
over the weekend and in the 
face of rising criticism by oppo- 
sition leaders, newspaper edi- 
tors and lawyers. Even so, the 
postponement of the measure 
foiled to satisfy journalists, 

who ann ounced that they 
would go with a demon- 

stration today and a one-day 
strike tomorrow. 

The Prime Minister’s climb- 
down came as a fresh political 
c o nt r ove r sy seemed to be blow- 
ing up over tlie arrest on Sat- 
urday of one of Mr Gandhi's 
key opponents on charges erf 
conspiracy to murder. 

Mr Sanjay Singh, a former 
minister in the state of Uttar 
Pradesh who runs the opposi- 
tion ramp ni g n in Ur Gandhi’s 
Amethi constituency, was 
charged with being behind the 


murder of India’s former bad- 
minton champ i on The case is 
grabbing national headlines. 

Officials regarded Mr 
Gandhi’s move over the pro- 
spective legislation as a concil- 
iatory gesture, saying this was 
the first time a bill which had 
passed the National Assembly 
had been shrived before it was 
presented to the Upper House. 

The Defamation Bill was to 
have passed through the Upper 
House today before being 
approved as law this week. It 
will be submitted instead to a 
ministerial committee headed 
by Mr P.V. Narshnha Rao, For- 
eign Minister, for revision. 

Mr Gandhi proposed consul- 
tations with newspapers and 
journalists' organisations, say- 
ing: “Every suggestion will be 
taken Into consideration.” It 
was no part of the Govern- 
ment’s intention to curtail free- 
dom of the press, he added. 

However, in the prevailing 
climate of distrust between the 
Government and the press, 
publishers' and journalists* 
associations yesterday 
demanded the withdrawal of 
the bill, before negotiations. 


Journalists do not want to get 
drawn into discussing the revi- 
sion of a measure whose funda- 
mental a™>; they dispute. 

Mr CJL Irani, managin g edi- 
tor of The Statesman, who has 
acted as a spokesman, for news- 
paper editors, said the Govern- 
ment “had not made a case 
why the legislation was 
needed”. He said earlier 
reports by the Press and Law 
Commission had advocated lib- 
eralising the press, rather than 
imposing ou it further restric- 
tions. 

Describing the bill as “con- 
ceived to fear, drafted to haste, 
and rushed through in panic", 
he said the Government’s 
"record was so bad - dou- 
ble-dealing all the tim ** — that 
entering discussions with it 
was unlikely to lead to an 
understanding that the bill 
should not be introduced.” 

The most controversial sec- 
tion of the bill provides for 
prison sentences for journalists 
who have wrongly implied that 
a person has committed an 
offence. This clause Is seen as 
protecting members of the 
Prime Minister’s circle named 


in corruption scandals. 

The bill also provides for 
speedier trials and hearings in 
camera. It would make win- 
ning defamation charges 
against newspapers far easier. 

The controversy over the bill 
is linked with the complex 
murder case involving Mr San- 
jay Singh in that both are part 
of the distrust and suspicion 
that has built up against Mr 

Gandhi’s a dminis tration. 

Mr Singh claims that his 
arrest is politically motivated 
and publicly points the finger 
at Mr rianrihi Mr Singh is a 
relative of opposition leader Mr 
VJ». Singh, whose victory to 
the Allahabad by-election in 
June be helped to organise. 

Mr Sanjay Singh is accused 
of having hired gunmen to 
murder Mr Syed Modi, a for- 
mer badminton champion of 
India. Police say he was having 
an affair with Mr Modi's wife. 
The press have questioned the 
reliability of the police view 
and asked why Mr Sanjay 
Singh should jeopardise a 
promising political career by 
conspiring to kill somebody as 
famous as the badminton 
champion. 


Soviet viewers telephone 
queries to Party meeting 


A LOCAL Communist Party 
meeting in the Soviet city of 
Gosky was broadcast live on 
television on Saturday and 
viewers had a chance to phene 
In questions, in another first 
for the Kremlin’s glasnost 
(openness) drive. Renter 
report* from Moscow. 

The Government newspaper 
Izvestia reported, yesterday 
that a plenary session of the 
regional party committee, last- 
ing several hours, was carried 
hr full on a local television sta- 
tion in Gorky, about 500km 
east of Moscow. Around 50 peo- 
ple rang in with questions and 
proposals during the session. 


the newspaper said. 

“We hope that the discussion 
of bu rning problems in the 
presence of the people and 
with the help of television wifi 
become a standard of party 
work,” said Mr I Chapanov, a 
senior executive of the Gorky 
regional party MmmfttHi 

However, the newspaper did 
not say whether there were 

any pliwwi to PTtgwi fta experi- 
ment to higher-level party 
meetings, which are generally 
held behind closed doors. . 

Parts of the national Com- 
munist Party conference, 
which started in late June, 
whs broadcast, albeit in edited 
form. 


Peace returned 
to Burundi 
says president 

BURUNDI'S President Pierre 
Buyoya says peace has 
returned to the central African 
nation where thousands of 
men, women and children 
were reported massacred In 
tribal fending, Reuter reports 
from Nairobi. 

Mr Buyoya said in a broad- 
cast: “I would like to reassure 
aD Burundians and tell them 
that peace has returned to the 
cou nt ry." He warned against 
rumour-mongering and said: 
"There is no reason for any- 
body to leave their homes and 
proper ty because of fear,” 

About 60.000 refugees have 
fled to neighbouring Rwanda. 


China links bank account 
interest rates to inflation 


CHINA'S central bank will tie 
interest rates on savings depos- 
its to inflation in a move to 
quell bank runs and panic-buy- 
ing caused by rising prices, AP 
reports from Peking. 

The official Xinhua News 
Agency said yesterday that the 
People’s Bank of China would 
provide subsidies that would 
bridge any gap between inter- 
est rates and the price index. 

It said the measure would 
take effect on Sept 10 and 
apply to three, five and eight- 
year savings deposits. Xinhua 
said that the subsidies would 
be given only to individuals. 
Collectives that tried to trans- 


fer their deposits to individuals 
would be fined. 

On Sept 1 commercial banks 
raised Interest rates for time 
deposits, with rates for a 
three-year deposit going from 
72 per cent to &64 per cent, 
still well below the consumer 
inflation rate of 19 per cent' 
registered in June. 

Sharp rises in prices, and 
rumours that the Government 
would lift the prices of more 
items, have led to runs on 
banks, hoarding and panic-buy- 
ing. Xinhua said yesterday 
tha t the Industrial and Com- 
mercial Bank of China told 
branches not to refuse with- 
drawals by depositors. 


nay doth** an, carrying only 
water gourds," one relief offi- 
cial- said after visiting al- 
Meiram in the province of 
Southern Kantafim. 

The military commander of 
Bohr al-Ghazal, Major-General 
Abugroun Abdullah Abu- 
grann, - was quoted as saying 
the same number of people 
died of hunger In the prov- 
ince’s town of Aweil every day 
as were killed in northern 
Sudan by floods last month. 

“The state is concerned, with 
frie north- and Ignores toe 
soath,’* he told toe n e wspaper 
Snwt alrSharia. “The fuss over 
64 people dying in toe motto in 
floods proves it* 

The Khartoum dally al- 
Ayam quoted report* saying 
6.600 people had died tat Awefl. 


Todak one watch reigns supreme. 
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J OU) BOND SC. HtfRB. UOKBQN VI 01-499031 
fit.?-. 17 tBC SX.MATCBBIElttZ D6l 854 2824 
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The world’s capital markets have evolved 
into a complex of interdependencies. Institu- 
tional investment strategies and private 
portfolio management today call fora global 
perspective. And a bank of international 
stature. 


If you want to do well on 
Wall Street, you better be there. 



That is why BHFBANK is right at home on 
all the world's major stock exchanges - not 
as an observer, but as a market force. 
BHF Securities Corporation in New York, for 
example is registered as a Broker/Dealer 
and Investment Advisor, with seats on both 
the New \brk and the Boston Stock 
Exchange 

There as in London and Zurich, Singapore 
and Tokyo, BHF-BANK is engaged in large- 
scale securities trading. For the customer's 
benefit it is on the scene, obtains market 
intelligence from the source, and can take 
action instantly. 

An active presence on the world's stock 
markets is only part of what it takes to 
make a bank a partner for the discerning in- 
vestor. Equally important are a service- 
minded approach and customized problem 
solutions - the style of a merchant bank, 
which BHFBANK has cultivated for more 
than 100 years. 



BHF-BANK 


Germany's 
Merchant Bank 


Head crffice: Bockenhcimer Lamfctrasse 10, 0-6000 ftankfurt 1,1^(069) 718-0, Fax (069) 718-2296. Tblex 411026 (general) 
Brandies and subsfcSaries in London, LuxembouR New fork, Slwote, Tokyo and Zurich. 
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Financial Analysts 
Crossword 



Down 

1. !tfs where the EFFAS Congress will be on September 
20 to 23. (Hint: Swiss and international) 

2. It's where you can see LOGIBANQUE, a unique 
exhibition of the world's top specialist computer sys- 
tems for financial analysts all under one roof (Hint: ife 
the same place as 1 Down) 

Across 

3. It’s where you should be on September 20 to 23. 
(Hint: remind the board that, in today’s markets, one 
cannot dare fall behind with current thinking and 
methods) 

EFFAS/LOGIBANQUE 

Geneva. September 20 to 23. 

Ring (4122) 28 06 84 for any information. 


An intelligence 
network for 1992 


JOHN LAWTON FINANCIAL 
COMMUNICATIONS 
16 Hatton Garden, London ECIN SAT 
Tel: 01-404 4812 Fax 01-831 9186 
Telex: 896462 


ZETTERS GROUP 


For fbe year ended 

Hiraover 
Pre-tax profit 
Earnings per share 
Dividends per share 


PIC 

31st March 31st March 
1988 1987 

£ £ 


22,724,541 20,894,454 


1,150,702 

lUp 

6.0p 


864,053 

8.4p 

5.5p 


"With a continuing contribution from the 
competition marketing activity; the Board 
is confident that 1988/9 will be another 
satisfactory year” 

Paul Zettez; CJJ.E. Chairman 


OVERSEAS NEWS 



Competition lawyers strike a bonanza m 

Corporations fear an increasingly tough line on merger control regulation, William Dawkins reports 

B 


USTNESS is booming to r 
competition lawyers in 
Brussels. The reasons 
are fundamental to anyone 
who plans to do more business 
across European frontiers in 
the run-up to 1992 and the EC’s 
free market. 

The lawyers' anxious corpo- 
rate customers are experienc- 
ing twinges of panic over the 
European Commission’s 
increasingly tough and, they 
fear, decreasingly predictable, 
line on competition rules. 

The latest trigger for their 
worries is the Commission’s 
success in breaking up the 
three-company consortium bid- 
ding for Irish Distillers (IDG), 
on the grounds that it was illic- 
itly trying to carve up the 
European drinks market. 

That worked for the Com- 
mission for unusual reasons 
but is seen as a political move 
by Brussels to strengthen its 
hand in winning member- 
states' agreement to a contro- 
versial EC-wide merger control 
regulation. 

Business lobbyists like the 
idea of such a regime, but only 
so long as it really sets clear 
rules for those launching take- 
overs, mergers and joint ven- 
tures, as they are likely to do 
increasingly in the approach to 
1992. 

Lobbyists fear that applica- 
tion of the scheme, now being 
extensively re-drafted by Brus- 
sels to try to satisfy its critics, 
might be muddled and bureau- 
cratic in practice. 

The Commission inter- 
vened in recent months in sev- 
eral other highly sensitive 
takeovers, such as that by Brit- 
ish Airways of British Caledo- 
nian. The crucial point, 
though, is that those interven- 
tions came through long nego- 
tiations after tha completion of 


the deals. 

w hat is so unusual about the 
IDG case is that the interven- 
tion came before the deal was 
done, which is what would 
happen under tbe proposed 
regulation. Also sensitive was 
the wrangle about British 
Aerospace's takeover of Hover, 
though the argument there 
was over state aid rather than 
monopolies. 

Nobody doubts that the 
tougher competition policy is 
here to stay, whether or not Ur 
Peter Sutherland, the Irish 
Commissioner who has done 
much to raise the protile of 
Brussels in this area, keeps his 
post when the Commission’s 
new term starts at the turn of 
Hip year. 

Tbe Commission is no longer 
afraid, as it often seemed to be 
only a few years ago, to hit big 
targets. What is more, its deci- 
sions are having a wider 
impact on the development of 
specific markets, such as tele- 
communications, electronic 
hawking, transport and insur- 


"A few years ago, the Com- 
mission was using competition 
policy just as a policing exer- 
cise, to stop people from doing 

ha d things. Now it is taking on 
a new hfe, to try to bring about 
the coherent development of 
fragmented European mar- 
kets," says Ur Jean Rusaotto, 
managing partner in the 
Oppenheimer law firm’s Brus- 
sels branch and competition 
expert for the Amartnan Cham- 
ber of Commerce in Belgium. 

Commission officials vehe- 
mently deny they are guilty of 
industrial dirigisme but one 
admits "in the IDG case we 
took a dear view that we did 
not want the market sewn up 
among competitors.” 

That decision is in revealing 


contrast with the Commis- 
sion's ruling only last year to 
allow Britain’s iCI anditaly's 
Bnlchem to pool their loss- 
making polyvinyl chloride 
(PVC) operations to make 
Europe's largest PVC producer. 
They got away with carving up 


Hie Commission is no 
longer afraid, as it often 
seemed to be, to hit 
bigger targets. What Is 
more, its decisions are 
having a wider impact 
on the development of 
specific markets . 


their market, whereas the IDG 
consortium bid foiled, because 
the chemicals deal brought 
badly needed restructuring to a 
market creaking with surplus 
Capacity- 

Anybody who fells to under- 
stand how competition rules 
are developing could be in for 
some nasty shocks in 1992.. 
Unlike most of the single-mar- 
ket programme, this is one of 
the few areas where Brussels 
has almost supreme power, 
being able to crack down on 
infringements without tbe con- 
straints of having to consult 
member states. The only con- 
trol is via appeals against Com- 
mission decisions to the Euro- 
pean Court of Justice in. 
Luxembourg. 

The Treaty of Rome, the 
EC's constitution, allows Brus- 
sels to ban any kind of market 
sharing arrangements or abuse 
of dominant positions funder 
Articles 85 and 86), and- to fine 
wrong-doers heavily. 

B russels nan also force the 


repayment of state subsidies 
likely to give the recipients wo 
unjustifiable advantage ' over. 


competitors a sanction, it 
has used with unprecedented 

force recently. ' . 

Last year. Brassed ordered 
EC Governments to reclaim . 
Ecu . 747m (£493m) of illicit ’ 
state aid -ran enormous 
increase cox the Equ Urn repaid 
in 1988. Or.: was remarkable ^ 
work fear a unit with a staff of * 
30, fewer than those assigned' 
to administering state ' aid lh 
WaHonla, tbe southern region 
of Belgium. Fines against the 
corporate members of illegal 
cartels have also risen rapidly, 
from Ecu 12.7m in 1985 to a 
record Ecu earn a year later. 

The increase Is partly due to 
a rise in the number of com- 
plaints from competitors and 
customers wronged by anti- 
competitive practices, and 
partly thanks to mote Commis- 
sion vigilance. Mr Sutherland 
justifies his tough stance on 
tire grounds that unchecked , 
abuses of competition will dis- 
tort markets all tin more, once * 
restrictions on free trade have 
been scrapped. - 

Therefore, Mr Sutherland 
argues, it is necessary to regu- 
late to create a free rnaffc — 
though many question whether' 
the Commission is getting the 
.balance right- - 

There is a wider reason for 
t he Commission’s increasing 
activity in c o m pe titi on policy. 
As the genual trend towards, 
market deregulation gathers* 
pace, so does crosefrontierEC 
trade, the rules of which axe 
enforced by Brussels. That 
means the job of setting and 
umpiring rules for -such as 
price structures «t»d tendering 
procedures shifts from the old 
•national regulatory bodies to 
-the Brussels competition 


authorities. 

To extend its competition 

powuk to cope with its more, 
important role, . Brussels m 

making use rarely tried legal 

tools and new. procedures. 
These include the wider use of 
block exemptions, whereby 
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Otherwise anti-competitive 
agreements get blanket legal 
-.backing so long as they 
- observe specific rules set by 
toe C ommissi on. - - 
. These already exist foe exclu- 
. aive distributorship accords 
and patent licensing agree- 
ments. Draft block exemptions 
for know-how licensing and the 
booming franchise industry are 
expected to become law within 
.the year. - 

’"if agreed by Governments, 
the merger control regulation 
would-be by far the biggest 
extension of the Com m i s s i o n ’s 
competition powers in recent 
years, though many offiriaia 
argue that it Is only refining 
what . they can already do 
under the Tales. The UK is the 
only membaratate unable offi- 
cially to accept the merger 
scheme, though other EC Gov- 
ernments .are known- to have 
reservations over some details. 

Nobody doubts the desirabiL- 
lly. of an EC system for vetting 
cross-frontier mergers before 
the event rather than after, as 


is mostly the case now. Indus- 
try’s w*"!" fear is that the dis- 
tinction between tbe powers of 
toe Commission and those of 
T yri-itmal anti-trust authorities 
wffi be unclear. 

One worry is that mergers 
riven the go-ahead in Brussels 
might still run into trouble at 
home. Another worry Is that 
toe Commission will be imaMe 
to react quickly enough to the 
more than 200 mergers, it 
expects will be covered by the 
regulation each year. ; 

Use Commission's most con- 
troversial recent competition 
action, in political terms, is Us 
surprising use of the 
httle-known article 90 of the 
Rome Treaty. This allows Brus- 
sels to issue directives on its 
own account, rather than 
prying - through the usual pro- 
cess of seekmg member states’ 
consent for new laws, in cases 
where public monopolies are 
harmfully distorting free com- 
petition. 

The Commission did this 
during the summer with a 
directive to enforce’ free compe- 
tition in the Ecu 9.5bn telecom- 
munications terminal equip- 
ment industry. This is -now 
being challenged by Franca in 
the European Court. 

C ommis sion officials -con- 
tinue to deny that all this 
amounts to the sector-by-sector 
creation of an industrial policy 
manipulated by Brussels, but 
some governments, especially 
those of France and West Ger- 
many, are uneasy. 

The signs are that the issue 
of how far member states want 
competition rules to be devel- 
oped will become an everhot- 
ter discussion point in the 
months ahead. The outcome 
will be crucial for companies’ 
fteriftflity of manoeuvre in the 
internal market 


Japanese *011181 start taking 
initiative in basic research 9 


By Ian Rodger in Tokyo 

JAPAN has enjoyed a "free 
ride” in basic research, and 
must now start to take the ini- 
tiative in research in new 
areas such as materials, bio- 
technology and electronics, 
according to a white paper 
published by an agency affili- 
ated to Japan’s Ministry of 
International Trade and Indus- 
try (Miti). 

Hie report, by the Agency of 
Industrial Science and Tech- 
nology (AIST), said Japanese 
products were world leaders in 
36 of 40 technology-intense 
product categories. However. 

the Country laps ed far b ehind 

the US and western European 
countries in basic research. : • 

Japan’s purchases of tech- 
nology from abroad have grad- 
ually declined from 10 per cent 
of total research and develop- 
ment spending in 1971 to 34 
per cent in 1986, but overseas 
sales of Japanese technology 
have scarcely budged from 2 
per cent of total R&D spending 
in 1971 to 2.7 per cent in 1986. 

Hie report attributes Japan’s 
failure in basic re searc h to a 
very low level of government 


faniting it «»n« on the, govern- 
ment to provide much greats 
support in this area. 

Government R&D spending 
in Japan accounted for 19 per 
cent of total R&D spending in 
1985, when the comparative fig- 
ure in the US was 4&8 per cent, 
in the UK 42.6 per cent, in 
France 53.5 per cent and in 
West Germany 39.6 per cent . 

The report also says Japan's 
higher education envir onment 
was woefully Insufficient to. 
support serious basic research. 
It found that Japanese technol- 
ogy was at a high level in only 
a few sectors where there was 
strong commercial interest, 
such as semiconductor lasers, 
solar energy, high- tensile steel, 
video recorders, memory chips 
and microbiology. 

Japanese companies were 
found to be among the biggest 
R&D spenders in -the world, 
spending an average of 29 per 
cent of sales on it. However. 
Japanese technology was low 
in satellite rocketry, aero-en- 
gines and electro-magnetic 
scanning, and very low in data 
ba se s. 


CHRYSLER CREDIT CANADA LTD. 


Can .$50,000,000 14% Guaranteed Notes due October 31, 1991 

In accordance with section 2.08 (2) of the Trust Indenture dated 31 st October, 
1984 relating to the issue by Chrysler Credit Canada Ltd. of its 14% 
Guaranteed Notes due October 31 , 1 991 (the “Notes"), notice is hereby given 
that, with the approval of Montreal Trust Company of Canada as Trustee for 
the holders of the Notes, the London branch of European Banking Company 
Limited has resigned as Principal Paying Agent and will be succeeded by The 
Royal Bank of Canada, London Branch, 71 Queen Victoria Street, London 
EC4V 4DE effective 1st October, 1988. 

Additional paying agents will remain as The Royal Bank of Canada, Toronto 
Main Branch, 200 Bay Street, Royal Bank Plaza, Toronto, Ontario M5J 2J5, 
Canada and Banque G6n6na/e du Luxembourg SJL, 14 Rue Afdringen, 2951 
Luxembourg. 

* 

DATED: 5th September, 1988 

THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


YOU'VE MADE YOUR FORECASTS 
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When you're investing in such a volatile climate, you need all the help you can get. 
Quanfec provides a number of systems that can make your portfolio more efficient. 


> Global Asset Allocation 
i Portfolio Risk Analysis 
1 Global Portfolio Insurance 


I International Index Funds 
1 Portfolio Optimisation 
1 Dividend Discount Model 



QUANTEC 

M^^toGoMmgtnwrt 

mon uimvti 


For more in formation on our semen, call Jason MocQumn in London al 01 4284200. or feww Pcmo in N*w York <821 2-925 7224. 


SHIPPING REPORT 

Tankers 
taken up 
at bargain 
rates 

By Kevin Brown, Transport 
Correspondent 


TANKER CHARTERERS were 
able to cover their require- 
ments at bargain levels last 
week as brokers reported 
“miserable” t rading c on ditions 
for owners in all the major 
loading areas. 

EjL Gibson, the t^hhImi 
shipbrokers, said rate levels 
continued to drift far virtually 
all sizes of ships in the Gulf. 

Two small VLCCs were fixed 
to the East towards the end of 
the week at Worldscale 36. 

There was a higher level of 
Inquiry for ships of abont 

80.000 tons deadweight, but 
the large number of available 
vessels caused rates to move 
down to about Worldscale 80 
for Eastern destinations. 

Galbraith’s, the London 
shipbrokers, said several ves- 
sels had been fixed from West 
Africa, but rates did not move; 
owners were trading at about 
Worldscale 53 for cargoes of 

125.000 Urns for discharge in 
north-western Europe or the 
US. 

There were few inquiries for 
clean tonnage in the Mediter- 
ranean. One charterer seeking 
to move 23,500 tons of gasoil 

from Cagliari to Foe was said 

to have received 13 firm offers 
before covering at a lump-sum 
rate of $82900. 

The dry cargo markets were 
dominated by Soviet business. 

Denholm Coates, the London 
brokers, said Soviet charterers 
bad taken six Panamax vessels 
for transatlantic round trips at 
about $9,250 per day. 

They were also seeking, 
more importantly, Panamax 
Anri «malW “handy-size” bulk 
w u rl s n t op to mid-1989, and 
standard Panamax rates 
moved up from about $10JM0 
to $11900 within two days. 


Absenteeism on rise in Sweden 

By Robert Taylor In Stockholm 


SWEDEN is suffering - an 
increase in industrial absentee- 
ism through a change last 
December in the sktaessbeiie- 
fit system, which now enables 
workers to secure 90 par cent 
of their earnings from first day 
they are off work. * 

The Government estimated 
in its 1988 budget that the 
reform, introduced to help dis- 
advantaged workers in the pri- 
vate sector who. lacked the 
kind ctf rir-kneas compensation 
achie ved by union bar gaining 
in the public services, would 
add SKr3.5bn (£317m) to the 
an final gjckPBSS benefit expen- 
diture. This was expected to 
total SKi27bn for 1988 but paw ; 
the total looks Hke being more 
than SKi31bn. 

Before the reform in sickness 
benefit, workers received no 
cash compensation from the 
state as a legal right for the 
first day they were away from 
work. 

The average daily level of 


sickness absenteeism tMs year 
among industrial workers in 
Sweden amounts to 16-17 ^er 
cent of the labour- force; -with 
an absenteeism rate of 4 per 
cent for those in white-collar 
occupations. 

According ton recent- survey 
carried out by. the leading 
employers* organisation in 
Sweden, S AF, the country suf- 
fers fat mare from industrial 
absenteeism than other indus- 
trialised countries Last yen:, 
the average Swedish worker 
took off 27 days for sickness, 
compared with 11 in Britain, 16 
in France and 18 in West Ger- 
many. 

fit a!, survey published last 
: weekr tn the country’s leading 
business newspaper pagens 
Industri, it was revealed that 
the daily absence through sick- 
ness at Volvo’s Gothenburg 
plant was running at 17 per 
cent, at Saab Scania's Soder- 
ta$e plant 16 per cent, and at 


TreDebocg’8 main plant 20 per 
cent. 

' The public sector is also- sot 
faring high rates of sickness 
absenteeism. Tbe average daily 
figure among the workforce for 
Stockholm city council, for 
wra»npip j was an extoaordinaiy 
40 per ' cent in 1987 and Is 
reported to be not much less 
this year. Industry believes 
that there haa been a clear 
upward trend -in the absentee 
totals during 1988. . . 

Both toe ruling Social Demo- 
cratic .Party .and toe main- 
trade Briflm o rganisati on (LQ) 
want to reduce the amount of 
time employees axe supposed 
to spend at work. In its general 
election campaign, the party is 
promising to bring in a new 
law that would give 
six weeks holiday an near 
pay. 

Industry, estimates : the cost 
of that , reform- would add 
between SKrlShn and SKi20fan 
to employers’ hills. ' 


Democrats 


SWEDEN’S ruling Social 
Democrats' look set to win 
more votes than the non-social- 
ist bloc in the September 18 
general election, but may be 
forced to rely on the Greens in 
f a nn in g a government, accord- 
ing. to national opinion polls, 
Sara Webb reports from Stock- 
holm. 

" The nails conducted by Sfa 
and MU, show the Sodal Dem- 
. ocrats winning between 44.9 
per cent and 423 per cent 
respectively of the vote while 
toe non-socialist parties would 
win between 4L1 per cent and 
392 -per cent. 

The Social Democrats won 
44.7 per emit of toe vote in 1985 
and have relied an the commit 
nists for a majority in parlia- 
ment. 

The latest polls show the 
; 4xaimin n ists falling short of the 
4 per cent needed to win seats, 
white the Green party looks set 
to enter parliament 


Portugal loses 40 m work 
days In first half 


By Diana Smith In Lisbon 

PORTUGAL lost 40m work 
days through absenteeism," in 
the first half of this year, by its 
wage-earning population of 
39m people. 

The buoyant growth of 
investment and jobs Portugal 
has enjoyed since 1985, with 
unemployment falling from 
10.5 par cent to 6 per cent 
might be expected to lead to 
less absenteeism. 

However, Mr Luis Felipe Per- 
eira, State Secretary for Social 
Security, revealed this week 
that from March through 
June, absenteeism grew by 35 
per cent This could not be 
allowed to go an, he declared. 

Tbe government is tracking 
down people who defraud 
employes and social security 
for months or even years, 
through doctors’ or psychia- 
trists’ cert ifi cates attesting to 
physical or mental inability to 


work, meanwhile often collect- 
ing salaries and benefits. 

Doctors (but hat yet psychia- 
trists) must. now. put an 
assigned code number on all 
certificates. Computers can 
thrm detect *hwnnte ab sentee s 
and institute a check on 
whether an illness is feigned. 

Sociologists believe Portu- 
guese absenteeism is rooted in 
weak education, low wage lev- 
els and erratic labotnr relations, 
in a land of ^ m p a niw directed 
paternaltetically rather than 
managed. 

Employers owe Es 120bn 
<£461m) to tbe social security 
— mmih of itjQOBcy deducted 
from wages. Few companies 
offer pension schemes. After 35 
years of work and contribu- 
tions, toe average Portuguese 
now has a monthly sta te pen- 
sion of Esl3,000 (£50). 


Statoil deal talks resu 


DISCUSSIONS between StatoQ, 
Norway’s state oil company, 
and Himont, the US-based poly- 
propylene subsidiary of Italy’s 
Ferruzzi-Mo ntediso n , are con- 
tinuing after being halted ear- - 
Her this year by the Norwegian 
Oil and Energy Department, 
Karen Fossil reports from 
Oslo. 

The talks are aimed at estab- 
lishing a joint venture to build 
a NKrL4bn polypropylene facil- 
ity in Antwerp, Belgium. Stat- 
on and Himont agreed last Sep- 
tember to construct the 
Antwerp facility but the deal 
foundered when StatoQ with- 


drew. Talks resumed but 
halted a gain. 

There is a sense of urgency 
for the two to secure the deal, 
to avoid exclusion from 
Europe's rapidly .expandings 
polypropylene market. 

Hunoztt and Stated, intend to 
produc e 150,000 tonnesef poly- 
propylene annually in the first 
phase of the Antwerp pro je ct, - 
With tentative Titans to ernand 
capacity by 300,000 tonnes. - 

Statoil sees toe new project 
as a way to further strengthen 
its petrochemical activities. It 
needs the authorities’ approval' 
by spring if it is to participate 
in the Himont project. _ . _ 


WORLD ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE RESERVES (US$m) 
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May 88 
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Notice to Lombard Depositors 


pwfooowtng Merest rates will apply from 5th September 1988 
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We salute the launch of 


in Japan 


z7 Emerging Opportunities in Japan 


Ney opportunities are opening up in Japan. The new stock price 
index futures are the Tbkyo Stock Price index (TOPD0 Futures, 
which win trade on the Jbkyo Stock Exchange, and the Nikkei 
Stock Avenge ftatnres, which will trade on the Osaka Stock 
Exchange. . 

How win these new futures markets fore? Looking at the existing 
financial futures markets, the new markets are likely to prove highly 
popular investment vehicles, easily attracting sufficient liquidity 
So. much so that most forecasts predict daOy trading volume in 


the new stock index futures wBI exceed that in the cash market 
within 18 months, as the graphs below suggest 

Trading in stock price index options is due to begin in the second 
half of 1989. OTC trading in bond options is scheduled to start in 
September 1988. And, foreign currency financial futures instruments 
are scheduled to be listed on the Tokyo Stock Exchange in the near 
future. As one example, U.S. Treasury bond futures are expected 
to become listed toward the end of 1988. 


Transaction Volume of Futures and Cash Markets 
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□ Transaction Volume in NYSE 
■I Transaction Volume of S&P 500 Index Futures 
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3/ Taking the Advantage with Nikko 


Arbitntging, Spread Trading, and Hedging. 

Effective arbitragmg requires the setting up of a portfolio that 
precisely tracks the relevant index. The Nikko/BARRA modd en- 
sures the optimum combination when setting up such index-tracking 
portfolios. Nikko also Intends to introduce trading, malting use of 
the spread between the TOPDC and Nikkei Stock .Average Futures 
markets. . ■ 

Tboperateflexible hedging positions, Nikko opens a new era of 
Investment technology through the combination of the highly re- 
garded “Tfcctlad Index” sjjtem trading based on aTOPDC index- 
tracking portfolio^ and hedging through selling the TOPDC Futures 
contract. Through the analysis of a wide range of technical data to 
identify market peaks. and lows, the system signals the best timing 
to increase dr reduce the hedge position. 


Nikko/BARRA Japanese Equity Model 
For Global Investors 

Nikko, after two years of intensive work with BARRA, a U.S. 
company possessing the most advanced technology in quantitative 
analysis of equity risk, succeeded in developing the Nikko/BARRA 
Japanese Equity Model. The Nikko/BARRA model offers clear 
advantages in two main areas — portfolio construction and portfolio 
analysis. These are central to effective investment strategies using 
stock index futures. The model is currently used by more than 40 
institutional investors in Japan. 

Nflcko/BARRA and Portfolio Construction. Using the Nikko/ 
BARRA model, index-linked portfolios are constructed with ease. 
Such portfolios give investors the flexibility to hedge using the 
TOPDC or other stock price index futures. The Nikko/BARRA 
model allows the application of active portfolio investment 
strategies, such as giving tilted weightings to particular factors 
or s ectors. 


Nikko/BARRA and Portfolio Analysis. The Nikko/BARRA 
model measures the risks and characteristics of a portfolio, 
expressing the results in relation to the market as a whole or to the 
investor’s benchmark, thus enabling the measurement of the 
current level of risk. Using the model, portfolio returns are catego- 
rized into 42 different factors — 12 risk indices and 30 industry 
indices. 

All from Nikko — combining the latest in investment technology 
with some 70 years of experience: 


& Japanese Futures: A Global Market 


That’s hot a3L The TOPDC Futures will be traded on the Chicago 
Board of Hade (CBOT), and the Nikkei Stock Average Futures 
on the Chicago Mercantile Exchange (CME). 

How to participate? NHsko h the Brst Japanese securities company 
with a seat on the sharing bouse of the CBOT and the first one 
with traders on the floors of both the CBOT and CME, giving its 
clients a dear competitive advantage. Just what you would want 
from your investment partner. 


Clearly, the emerging opportunities in investment tech- 
nology in Japan are impressive and ate there for those 
with the capabilities to use the latest investment tools 
effectively. All the more reason to go with Nikko, the 
Japanese leader in investment technology. 


For ftirther information, please 


contact: Norihiro Asada, Equities Trading Div. of The Nikko Securities Co* (Europe) Ltd* or 

Masami Murakami, Equities Trading Div. of The Nikko Securities Co* lid., in Tbkyo Tel: 03-660-2145 


The Nikko Securities Co., (Europe) Ltd. 
55 Victoria Street, 

London SW1H 0EU, United Kingdom 

T&l: 01-799-2222 Telex; 884717 


NIKKO 




TOKYO ZURICH GENEVA FRANKFURT LUXEMBOURG PARIS COPENHAGEN MILAN MADRID AMSTERDAM BAHRAIN NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES CHICAGO TORONTO HONG KONG SINGAPORE SYDNEY MELBOURNE SEOUL BEIJING QINGDAO SHANGHAI 


boot ipMcd by The NSdn'SccqUn Q> . end bn been approved for the purposes of 57 of the FbuncU Services Act 1986 by The Nikko Securities Co.. (Europe) Ltd. being an authorised person under tbe Act. 
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THE DISCERNING PERSON'S GUIDE TO LONDON 


Trades Union Congress meets in Bournemouth 


THE PERFUMER 


English flower perfume makers? 

There’s only Juan . 

“He i oho frequents the perfumer's shop and lingers 
even a short time will carry with him the 
scent of the place 7 wrote Seneca in AD 

The perfume must have gone to his /\, 
head, for surely this teas a futuristic V ' ^ 
dream of Floris, 89 Jermyn Street, SW1. J J 

Established in 1730 by a young / _ J v 

Spaniard, Juan Famenias Floris, • . V V / 
the secrets of providing . * . " flya? ’ . 

English flower perfumes 

to douse the smells of * 3 S 5 l * 7 V . / \ 

the English Unwashed ■ ,1 \ 

are altlZ continued 200 < 1 
jears later by the eighth * 1 

generatfion. y \ I 

The unhurried and HL-Vy i^r- / / 

courteous atmosphere of ■'# / 

the old fashioned shop -g\ m y ' M / 

still pervades. '1 i 

fls indeed does the ^rSL^ VZ// \ f / 
atmosphere of he Meridian ""v N l^v? / i/ 

Hotel in Piccadilly * / 

Thevery essence of luxury ffin, 
a/uf refinement. There are no - 

airs aurf graces, more a gracious tun 
Unger a short time , breathe it all in. 

A stay here makes scents. 


Appeals for unity 
rejected as union 
leaders gather 


By Philip Bassett, Labour Editor 


MERIDIEN 

HOTEL 

PICCADILLY 
7^ 

21 PICCADILLY. LONDON VI V OB H TEL: 01-734 8000. TRAVEL COMPANION OP AIR FRANCE. 


LEADERS of the EETPU 
electricians* union yesterday 
refused last-minute appeals to 
follow TUC instructions and 
withdraw from two nostrike, 
single-union agreements. 

The executive council’s deci- 
sion wimws the union will be 
expelled from the TUC today at 
the opening of its annual Con- 
gress in Bournemouth - pre- 
cipitating the most serious 
split in British trade union his- 
tory. 

The EETPU 's expulsion 
would be likely to rf gnai the 
start of an inter-union mem- 
bership recruitment battle and 
bring closer the possibility far 
the first time in Britain of an 
alternative organisation to the 
TUC. 

A final a t t e m p t to prevent 
the expulsion wffl be made by 
Mr b£U Jordan, president of the 
AEU engineering union, the 
. EETFCTs closest union ally. He 
is expected to challenge the 
decision of the TOC’s govern- 
ing general council to recom- 
mend that the EETPU be 
expelled for refusin g to accept 
the findings of two TUC inter- 
union disputes committees, 
which ordered the electricians 
to wit hdraw from two agree- 

Mr Jordan will argue that 
the option of continuing the 
EETPCTs current suspension 
from the TUC should- be put to 
the Congress. But leaders of 
the AEU and EETPU accept 
privately that the move wm 
no t su cceed, and that the 
EETPU will face expulsion. 

Following a meeting of toe 
electricians' executive in Bour- 
nemouth, Mr Eric Hammond, 


toe union’s general secretary; 
said he fully expected bis 
union to be expelled today. 
"While he said the electricians 
had not turned their backs an 
compromise, he said: *T just 
can’t see one at present that 
would fit the wp ^ 

The EETPU considered both 
a compromise proposal tram 
Mr Jordan, who put it to Mr 
Hammond in a telephone con- 
versation yesterday, and an 
appeal to think" again from Mr 
N orman Willis, TUC general 
secretary. . 

Mr Willis insiste d ther e was 
no que stion of toe T UG’S com - 
inuiiiisme. Its Bridlinstaii m-fn- 
dples - rales under which 
unions undertake not to 
“poach" members from other 
unions - had to be complied 
with. 

But Mr Hammond said toe 
electricians’ executive had 

nothing wmfw ito tO CODSUtef. 
*T reported to them what peo- 
ple were saying but they-dunt 
find anything in that to make 
them ohanig p their prinrlplqfl 
position,” he said. 

One rntmoAisttn remit of toe 
EETPU 's expected expulsion 
wDl be pressure for toe opposi- 
tion Labour Party to take simi- 
lar action against the wwfam 
Mr Neil Kiimock, party leader; 
will indicate toe party’s posi- 
tion position an the Issue when 
he speaks tomorrow to the 
Congress, though the p o siti on 
was eased considerably yester- 
day when Mr Ron Todd, gen- 
eral secretary of the TGWU 
transport union, said he 
thought toe arguments .for 
spreading the TOC’s decision 
to Labour were on weak 
ground. • . . V 


JERSEY-BASED INVESTMENT. 

HIGH INTEREST. NO STRINGS ATTACHED. 



The Halifax, the TOxitPs biggest building society has 
set up a high interest, no hiss investment opportunity in 

the Channel Isle of Jersey. 

Called HALIFAX DEPOSIT INTERNATIONAL ift a ; 
sterling based deposit account open to all those not ordin- 
arily resident in the UK. 

If this includes you, then your investment can start 
with a minimum of £1,000 at the substantial rate of 9.00%. 

> Horn there the interest rate rises on 
the whole investment as your balance steps 



up as Mlows:- 


AMOUNT 

INTEREST RATE 

CJJL* 

£1,000 

9.75% 

9.99% 

£10,000 

10.50% 

10.78% 

£25,000 

11.00% 

11^0% 

£50,000 

flJ25% 

11JS7% 


If adding or withdrawing money alters 
your balance band, the interest rate is auto- 
matically adjusted. 

lour interest is paid gross without tax deducted, and 
is added twice yearly. So if you leave your full interest 
intact for the whole year you will receive a higher com- 
pounded annual rate (CAR.*). 

Unlike some other accounts there is no minimum 
time limit for your deposit, and you can have instant access 
with no penalties. You’re even entitled to standing orders 
and direct debits. 

Opening the account is just as fuss-firee. 

Simply send us a cheque. We will then send you all 
the relevant documentation, or if you would like more 
information telephone Jersey (0534) 59840. 

They say time is money. A little time sending in the 
coupon now will be time well spent for the future. 


j lb KallBn Building Society International IuvgtfniculUnft, 

| Ingotxvllle House, lagouviDe Lane. SL HeOer, Jersey Channel Islands. 
| I/We eodote a efaetme/moopr draft na 

minimum 


Qj3 




SiSISEZ ui 


. Conn Tor the paymem of gross lnieresLl/We would Dke the interest to be: 
j Added to balanced Paid half yearly □ 


| This sum is being inves ted in HALIFAX DEPOSIT INTERNATIONAL by 
i me/ua as aole/kant benefldaJ ownerfo). 
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TUC report 
criticises 
electricians’ 
defiance 

By Our Labour Edttor 

THE TUC s aya th at the 
conduct or toe EETEPU efodbti- 
dans* anion “amounts to a 
deliberate, and continuing, 
refusal to accept toe TOC’s 
auth o rity" in a special report 
on toe union pr epa red bom 
.today’s expecte d expulsion of 
toe union from toe TUC. 

The T MM i a for t hp unio n's 

Hkety is its refusal 

to accept two tending rulings 
of toe TOC’s lnte r-mdon dis- 
putes committee. The commit 
tee resolves rows between 
unions by implementing the 
regulatory principles agreed 
by toe TOC at its 1939 confer- 
ence at IWi Dli iirf nii 

TUC officials insist that toe 
disciplinary action against the 
EETPU is not about its contro- 
versial strike-free, single- 
union deals, but about the 
much narrower question of 
dimdjpifrnw within the - trade 

-ffp jmi mlWBHWWlrt , • ■ 

TmWif TUC leaders eintm 
that it is irrelevant -.to- toe . 
question whether .the agree- 
ments to which toe two rul- 
ings relate - at Orion Electric 
in South Wales, and at two 
depots of Salstream, a subsid- 
iary of the Christian Satvoen 
di st ri bu tion company — are 
strike-free tads at aDL 
The TUC*s 27-page report, 
published yesterday, does say, 
however, that toe so-called 
yb-MUwgfcww principles are-cen- 
tral to the TOC’s role and pur* 
pose. “Anything other than a 
mandatory requirement on 
unions to observe toe out- 
come,” it comments, “would 
rapidly taring the machinery 
into disrepute.” . 

Tmiirfl ng Hnrf flw UUTPTT ]g 

refusing to accept too TOC’s 
authority to regulate relations 
between unions, the. report 
says that “there is no indica- 
tion that any fbtnro disputes 
committee awards would be 
accepted and hnptonenixi by 
toe EETPU." : ' 

The TUC ndects toe lessor 
i penalty of a continued suspen- 
sion of the tminw , saying that 
if the EETPU . had provided 
any inclination that it would 
accept the awards' and sought 
a lecuncIliatlcBi an anything 
other th an i ts own terms,” 
then the TUC would seriously 
have considered such an 
option. But it says -“there have 
been no conciliatory gestures.” 

Recommending expulsion, 
the re port saysthat the. 
EEOTTs refusal to be bound 
by the same rules as other 
unions “raises legitimate con- 
ceraa abo ut the risks of: 
aggressive EETPU: organisa- 
tional activities, unrestricted 
by the canstrahits of tite TOC’s 
dtapute s principles and proce- 
dures and. with other, unions 
denied any form of redress.” 

The- report couriu des .th at 
“so long .ns toe EETPU is 
Unwilling to coexist in assort* 
atitm with alL otiur affiliates 
within the TUC, sharing equal 

rights nd responsibilities doe 
to the other under toe rules, 
they have, in effect, divorced 
themselv es fro m toe TUC.” ‘ ' 

The EETPU - General Coun- 
cil's Report to Congress. TUC. 
Con g ress House, Great Russell 
Street, London WC1B 3LS. £2. 
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Better deal for staff 
oil Grand Met poll 


By John Gappor 

flBAM D MntenpriHfem Re taftfng 

has revised job structures and 
improved benefits for parttime 
workers after almost two 
thirds of its staff said in an 
attitude survey that they could 
barely live on their present 
tn co n w L 

Despite dissatisfaction with 
pay and benefits, the company 
found that most bar and cater- 
ing staff enjoyed their work, 
and many wanted more oppor- 
tunities to progress within the 
company. 

Junior staff gained most sat- 
isfaction firan the social aspect 
of their jobs - working in 
teams and mixing with custom- 
ers. Although they rated toeir 
managers highly, they thought 
the company’s internal struc- 
tures frnppdgri them. 

The survey, out last 

December, is aw of a number 
being carried out by companies 
to test staff attitudes. GMR 
does not recognise unions 
nationally and. believes only 
about 10 per cent of staff are 
hnirm members. 

The company, which owns 
toe. Bern! and Cliftoh lnri 
chains and Chef and Brewer 
pubHc houses, employs about 
33,000 people. About 2,000 com- 
pleted questionnaires and a 
further 200 were interviewed 
toy a communications consul- 
tant, 

GMR is among toe hotel and 
catering employees pressing 
for the abolition of the 
TJ cwnfed R esi d e ntial Eatabfish- 
ment and Licensed Restaurant 
Wages Councils, which set 
minimum pay rates for 27,000 
of Its st aff . . . . ... 

Although it pays 66 per cent 
of its staff above minimum 
rates, _it argues that wages 
councils are impeding It from 
creating a flexible pay struo* 
tor e tha t would aTtowi t to give 
its *teir Winn* fnrpnfrj vpg fo pro- 
vide good service. 


As a result of the survey, toe 
company has made a number 
of innovations in employment 
policy. They include: 

• A five-day course in com- 
munications and personnel 
nmnagHiwnt for pub and res- 
taurant managers, which 
teaches them how to get the 
best out of staff. 

m An increase in the num- 
ber of assistant manager posts 
In its L850 establishments to 
provide staff wtto more promo- 
tion prospects. 

• The introduction of junior 
supervisor posts within each 
pub or restaur an t, known as 
Staff Leaders. They have same 
responsibility for training and 
earn 25 pence an hour more 
than other junior staff. 

• Giving part-time staff 
benefits previously confined to 
those working 16 hours or 
more per week. They now get 
discounts, and qualify for pen- 
sion, fife assurance and sick- 
ness pay schemes. 

• Introducing incentive 
schemes based on prizes for 
staff voted by .their, c o lleag u es 
to have given toe best service 
to customers. 

Mr Alan Wild, director of 
employee relations an d com - 
munication, said the survey 
tad shown toe company that ft 
was attracting staff who val- 
ued their jobs and wanted their 
efforts to be recognised tangt- 
hly. : . ■ 

Faying benefits to part-time 
staff enabled the company to 
reward them more highly with- 
out faTTing foul of toe 
for national Insurance pay- 
ments, which meant that many 
(fid not want to earn more than 
£42 a week. 

The company is to carry out 
a further survey, of employee 
attitudes next year to test 
whether it has managed to 
improve its standing among its 
staff 


FT’s £70m investment progr amm e sees 
printing move to London docklands 


PRINTING of the UK editions 
of the Financial Times today 
moves to the FT’s new printing 
plant hi London's Docklands, 
the culmination of a three-year 
£70m hwM tmimt -prog ra mme. 
New £10m presses mean 

much IV ffihw q naYHy j-opT ry j l K- 

turn, ofboth text and photo- 
graphs and mate possible a 
greater use of odour in both 
a dve r t ising «nR wWwHni. 

They will also allow an 
increase in fi ra r fa m i m - pagina- 
tion, enabling further expan- 
sion of the FT ’s news and star 
tistical coverage. 

In preparation for this, the 

London FT has followed the 
International MiHnn in -being 
split i nto two distinct sections, 
with surveys forming a third 
section when they appear. 

The latest Rockwell Goss 


Headliner web offset presses 
give the FT run-of-press colour 
for the first time, although the 
main editorial use of colour is 
likely to be in graphs and 
charts. The Insetting of pre- 
printed colour will continue. 

The seven unit presses 
enable the FT to saint 56-page 
papers compared with the 48- 
page Emit of the old presses at 
Bracken House in toe City of 
London. An eighth nn*t is 
already .on order and there Is 
room for a ninth. This will 
mate 72-page papers possible. 

The plant is also to be 
equipped with the latest insert- 
ing equipment - machinery 
that can- insert everything 
from 'preprinted sections to 
brochures and company 
reports at the same speed as 
the printtng'presses. 


The £70m investment 
includes the cost of the front- 
end electronic editorial system 
introduced over the past year 
and the cost of more than 400 
voluntary red undancies in the 
production departments as 
well as the the new printing 
plant in the old East India 
Docks. 

The new plant is bring oper- 
ated. by about 200 people com- 
pared with 650 under fha nM 
system. 

“It’s tte largest development 
in tim history of the- FT,” said 
Mr Frank Barlow, rfyifl f execu- 
tive of the Financial Times. 1 * 

Further d eta|i1« about itoe 
FTs new plant can tefortid in 
a wi de ranging survey of devrt- 

opments in p ri nti n g tadmnlng y 

which appears as a third sec- 
tion of today’s paper. 



mE BEST OF TASTE 


COLLINS 

Take a feuge measured BeefeaterGirrand add 
it to the juice erf a freshly squeezed lemon and one 
teaspoonfui of sugar. Rout into the tallest glass you 
can find, add chffled soda water and don't forget 
the ice. Add a dash of Angostura Btiters, stir Csfgtitty) 
and serve with asSce of lemon. 

Cheers! 

Fora recipe leaflet which further demonstrates 

- “ D, I n- 
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Halifax Building Society, International Investment Uni!, IngouviDe House, iogooville Lane, St Helier, Jersey, Channel Islands. 
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They B.uild^Them Better 


Look back as far as you care to. Back to the 
very first motor car, and you will find the name 
‘Benz . stamped on! it. V.te a grip on motoring 
innovation the company has never relaxed. In the 
'50’s; Mercedes-Benz: introduced the 300SL; shown 
here;: the world's first fuel-injected car. Thirty 
three years ago. And virtually every 
example of this famous Cullwing 
car is . still ' in. running order.. The reason is as 
simple as the cars are complex. Its 
r radical engine was married to just 
as radical, a chassis, and it became 
an instant classic. At 

EXCELLENCE. its unveiling, it merely 

reconfirmed the margin of Mercedes-Benz design 
and engineering superiority’ 

Today, the cars are even more complex, and 
those design and quality control margins are still 
there - and just as wide as ever. 


Mercedes-Benz 


They Build Longer-Lasting Engines 

Today’s exemplary 
Mercedes-Benz 
engines incorpor- 
ate some of the most 

THE WORLD'S MOST ADVANCED 

advanced powerplant light alloy »• « 

technology in production. In four, five, six or 




don't build cars the way 

they used to 


IN THE 
FOREFRONT OF 


They Check Them More Thoroughly 


It ; takes 7 years to produce a 
quality controller at Mercedes-Benz/. 

Seven years, minimum,. of assembly 
line experience before pirombtion 
to the /Quality Assurance elite is . 
co nsid^red: And there .gre ^ 
inspectors, more for each vehicle 
produced than any: Other manufacturer 
permits. Their authority is unquestioned, 
their demands uncompromising. The 
production' line moves no more quickly than the 
quality control inspectors allow. No matter how 
minor the fault, the entire production line will 
be halted - if it is not rectified. It is the toughest 
production regime there is. 

They Rely On Craftsmen. " 

You. could be excused for thinking, these days, that 

'•'robotics. .has taken 
over the indus- 
try. Not so at 
- Mercedes-Benz where 

- TOMORROW'S' CLASSIC? the skills and season ed- 

discrimination of; 50,000 craftsmen complement 
mechanical precision. Robots work more quickly 
and to a higher degree, of accuracy than is humanly 
possible But that is only half the story. There is no 
substitute for the eye qf the craftsman. Choosing 

the right grain of wood; 'selecting and matching the 
.fine. Leather hides; .ensuring; every important body 
y/eid is smooth enough for the -paint shop: none 
• of ithese tasks caii beentmsted to a mere robot 





Engineered Like No Other Car 
In The World. 


eight cylinder configurations there 
are none more mechanically refined 
.or trustworthy. Durability testing, to destruction, 
over years of development, has forged petrol and 
diesel piants of unmatched reliability and smooth- 
ness. Every Mercedes-Benz engine brings to its 
customer a heritage of literally 
millions of miles of punishing 
work on dirt roads, motorways and test beds. 

A case in point is the light-alloy V-8 engine 
block. A revolutionary low pressure casting 
technique was chosen over more traditional 
methods favoured by other manufacturers. Years 
of exhaustive research and development have 
produced a non-ferrous alloy block of 
uniform density, with silicone crystal 
cylinder linings, that matches the 
strength and longevity of cast iron 
- but is up to 40 lbs lighter. 

They Leave No Stone Unturned 

’ J&P* The Mercedes-Benz production 
philosophy tolerates no compromise. 

It is an approach to car building that 
embraces every single discipline. 
Thoroughness and quality control vigilance, 
above all else, ensure that every car is fit and 
ready to satisfy the most discriminating customer. 

A small example: even when a computer . 
has decided that exactly the right amount of wax 
solution has been injected into body , 
section cavities to ensure 
anti-corrosion protection, 
an inspector double-checks 
the wax application by inserting not yovr conventional 

NUT AND BOLT. 

a specially designed endoscope into the 
most seemingly inaccessible crevices. And only 
Mercedes-Benz, surely, uses ground walnut husk 
powder and oil as a mild abrasive with which to 
clean and polish the interior of newly machined 
gearbox casings. 

Undeniably, today's Mercedes-Benz is indeed 
a more complex car. an even more thoroughly 
engineered and innovatively designed car, than 
its predecessors, but it is also reassuringly safer, 
more practical, less demanding to own and 
easier to drive, than ever before. 

R1A-160FT 
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UK NEWS 


Ford announces end to 
cheap car sale finance 


By John Griffiths 

UK CAR MARKET leader Ford 
has told its 1,100 dealers that it 
is ending its cheap car pur- 
chase finance schemes, 
regarded as the industry's 
most successful sales-boosting 
ploy, on September 15. 

Ford’s action, prompted 
mainl y by the increased cost of 
maintaining them through a 
period in which base rates 
have risen by 4.5 percentage 
points, is expected to be 
greeted with relief by principal 
rivals such as Vauxhall, Rover 
and Peugeot Talbot, which are 
likely rapidly to follow suit. 

However, there are signs 
that the move may also have 
been influenced by Ford's 
increasing unease on two other 
bruits: the Government's con- 
cern over the consumer credit 
explosion and the significant 
role being played by new car 
imports in the UK's gathering 
balance of payments crisis. 

As the UK's clear market 
leader, with its share of nearly 
30 per cent almost double that 
of its nearest rival, Ford in the 
past few weeks has become 
uncomfortably aware of just 
how big its contribution to this 
year’s car imports bill is likely 
to be. 

So far this year the share of 
its UK sales taken by cars built 


in its British plants is down to 
about 57 per cent, about 10 per- 
centage points lower than last 
year. Its target is 75 per cent 

Even if Ford were to 
increase its UK sourcing to 60 
per cent for the full year, in a 
2.2m market and with a 27 per 
cent share Ford would sell 
about 240.000 imported cars, 
around ll per cent of the total 
market and equivalent, for 
example, to all Japanese car 
sales combined. 

Ford can claim many more 
export offsets than either 
Vauxhall or Peugeot Talbot - a 
high volume of Tr ans it van 
and engine exports among 
them. 

However, in a speech at the 
end of last week to fleet opera- 
tors. Ford UK m anag in g direc- 
tor Mr Roger Humm placed 
heavy emphasis on the 65,000 
vehicles - commercials as well 
as cars - Ford says it lost in UK 
strikes earlier this year. 

He added: “Even those man- 
ufacturers with the foresight to 
maintain investment and 
capacity levels fin the UK) 
through the early 1980s are 
now finding that demand is 
outstripping all forward projec- 
tions, with the result that their 
production levels have yet to 
catch up with their order 


book." 

Taken together. Ford's 
finance scheme move and Mr 
H umm ’s remarks indicate that 
Ford itself will not be too sorry 
to see UK new car demand 
slow down somewhat if it helps 
to ease the motor industry’s 
own balance of trade problems 
as a political issue- 

At his meeting with dealers, 
Mr Humm said the cheap 
finance schemes had become 
simply too expensive to sus- 
tain. 

Their withdrawal, 
announced at the launch of 
revised versions of Ford’s 
Escort. Orion and Sierra 
ranges, means that the era of 
very cheap finance, subsidised 
jointly by the manufacturer 
and dealer, is over, said Mr 
Humm. 

Throughout this year, cheap 
finance has been proving a 
spectacularly successful way of 
boosting sales in the UK. Mr 
Humm told the dealers that 
even allowing for the possibil- 
ity of a final quarter slowdown, 
nearly 2.2ra cars should be sold 
In the UK this year, a record 
for the fourth year in a row. 

According to Ford, roughly 
half of private motorists buy- 
ing its cars used the cheap 
finance schemes in August 


Private mail carriers kept busy 


By Lisa Wood 

PRIVATE carriers of mail 
reported strong business this 
weekend as businesses and 
industry sought to beat the 
postal strike. 

TNT Express UK, a subsid- 
iary of TNT. the Australian 
transport company, said it had 
doubled the volume of business 
it normally carried at this time 
of the year, with private letters 
joining the more usual height 
of parcels and documents. 

On Tuesday TNT will be 
meeting the Department of 
Trade and Industry to discuss 
Its application for a competi- 
tive licence in order to compete 
with the Post Office for ordi- 
nary letters. 

At present, because of the 
1981 Post Office and Telecom- 
munications Act. TNT and 
other private carriers have to 
charge substantially more than 
the Post Office. 

Mr Alan Jones, managing 


director of TNT Express, 
described the meeting with the 
department as “vitaL" 

Throughout the country, 
companies have been making 
plans for the private carriage 
of mail with carriers bringing 
in extra staff and 
lorries. 

Companies warned of the 
possibility of cancelled and lost 
orders because of the strike. 

One publishing company 
with many overseas customers 
said: “Our foreign customers 
are not calmed when we say 
there is a strike in the UK.” 

The aged, disabled and job- 
less are the victims in tire UK, 
according to the Federation of 
Claimants Unions. 

Mr Percy Shelley, of the fed- 
eration, said: “The failure of 
the Department of Social Secu- 
rity to respond to the after-ef- 
fects of last Wednesday's strike 
has meant misery for thou- 


sands this weekend.” 

Mr Shelley said Department 
of Social Security Offices had 
refused on Friday to replace 
undelivered Giros for people 
whose cheques had not arrived 
by the weekend. 

Sports Aid has launched an 
emergency operation to beat 
the postal disruption which is 
threatening entries for next 
week’s charity fun ran for 
needy children. 

More than 2,000 banks will 
issue entry forms to ensure 
applications do not get buried 
among strike-bound letters. 

Football pools are not expec- 
ted to be badly affected as most 
punters return their coupons 
to collectors who do not use 
the Royal MaiL 

Littlewoods, which receives 
about three-quarters of the 
pools business, said only 2 per 
cent of its coupons were deliv- 
ered by post. 


NHS review 
may make 
‘drastic 
proposals’ 

By Michael Cassell, 
Political Correspondent 

MR KENNETH CLARKE, the 
Health Secretary, yesterday 
Indicated that the current 
review of the National Health 
Service might bring “fairly 
drastic” proposals for improv- 
ing its performance. 

The suggestion will raise 
expectations that the review, 
being conducted by a small 
group of ministers under the 
chairmanship of the Prime 
Minister, will produce radical 
plans for modernising the 
health service. 

Mr John Moore, who was the 
Cabinet minister responsible 
for the NHS before the July 
reshuffle, had repeatedly Indi- 
cated that the review would 

not lead to any policy over- 
haul. The Intention, he empha- 
sised, was to mastermind 
change by evolution rather 
than by revolution. 

Yesterday, however, Mr 
Clarke indicated that he expec- 
ted the review to point to the 
need for w big steps” to 
improve the NHS record of 
patient care. 

He said he expected the 
review to be completed in the 
autumn and it is widely expec- 
ted that he will use his address 
to the Conservative party con- 
ference in October to provide 
the first details of its conclu- 
sions. 

Mr Clarke, who emphasised 
that he was a “keen enthusi- 
ast” for the NHS, said that to 
turn it from “a ramshackle 
bureaucracy into a well-run 
business'* delivering patient 
care and treatment, required 
big steps, which the Govern- 
ment was ready to take. 

He said he was particularly 
anxious to overcome weak- 
nesses in a system which. In 
spite of the injection of mas- 
sive and rising amounts of 
public finance, saw some 
health authorities ran out of 
cash, with harmful conse- 
quences for patients. 

Mr Clarice also defended the 
Government from accusations 
that it was revising to abide 
by its co mmitm ent to fund 
fully the recent pay award for 
nurses and other health ser- 
vice workers. 

He said the unions had been 
party to the rfinirai regrading 
exercise on which the pay 
award had beat based. 
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SOUTH YORKSHIRE LIGHT RAIL TRANSIT 
REGISTRATION OF INTEREST 


South Yorkshire Passenger Transport Executive is seeking Parliamentary powers for 
the design, construction and operation of the first line of the proposed South Yorkshire 
Light Rail Transit System - ‘Supertram'. 

Line 1 of the proposed network will link the districts of Hillsborough, to the north of the 
City of Sheffield, and Mosborough, a new township on the south of the City via the City 
Centre area. 

The proposed works will involve 22 route-kin of new railway (including approximately 
50% to be constructed as tramway}, two viaducts and one underpass. No existing 
railway rights-of-way will be used. The works involve the provision of overhead line 
equipment, substations, a depot and extensive highway works including reconstruction, 
widening, landscaping, signalling, street lighting. 

The Transport Executive will shortly be making application for grant funding to finance 
part of the design and construction costs. The Transport Executive invites interested 
organisations to register their interest in future tendering processes. This registration 
will enable the Transport Executive to explore qualification and potential forms of 
involvement 

This invitation has also been advertised through the medium of the Official Journal of 
the European Communities. 

Initial registrations of interest should be made by 31st October, 1988 to 1 0. 1. 

Hoskison, Secretary to the Executive. 
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King defends Ulster security 


By Michael Cassell, Political Correspondent 


MR TOM KING, the Northern 
Ireland Secretary, yesterday 
defended the activities of the 
security forces in the province 
after the shooting last week of 
three IRA men in County 
Tyrone. 

The shootings provoked 
widespread suggestions that 
the army was deploying the 
Special Air Services Regiment 
(SAS) to operate a “shoot to 
trill " policy in Northern Ireland 


and there have been several said that the three' IRA men 
calls for a foil investigation ' who were killed near Omagh 


into the latest deaths. 

Mr King said yesterday there 
was only one "shoot to BIT-, 
policy currently In force and 
that was being carried out by 
the IRA. "They go out and 
murder without scruples. Their 
policy is to shoot anybody, . 
shoot first and shoot often.” 

He praised the courage and . 
skill of the security forces and 


had constituted “a particularly 
nasty murder gang” with long 
criminal records behind them. 
There bad been no question 
that they were oat to JcUl and 
that the security forces had 
acted “absolutely correctly” to- 
prevent more killings. 

MT Ring said he understood 
the IRA mat had opened fire 
first hrtfae exchanges that had 


ended in their deaths but there . 
would be a foil investigation tbV 
establish that the security^ 
forces had maintained the high 
standards of conduct expected^ 
of them. . • . - 

Mr King also said movesi^ 
were under way to arrange a w 
■meeting with Irish ministers to? >t 
discuss the latest violence ant^ 
measures intended to step up. i 
the fight against terrorism.' 
Observer, 'Page 20 . 
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SAS to face a courtroom battle 

Peter Bruce reports from Gibraltar on the forthcoming inquest 


B RITAIN'S ferocious war 
with the Irish Republi- 
can Army moves to a 
tiny Gibraltar courtroom 
tomorrow when the inquest 
begins totn the wiling in Gib- 
raltar last March of three 
unarmed IRA terrorists by the 
SAS. 

The three, Mr Sean Savage, 
Ms Mairead Farrell and Mr 
Daniel McCann, were shot 
dead leaving the colony. A car 
bomb they were thought to 
have left behind was later 
found, unassembled, on the 
Costa del SoL Same witnesses 
to the shooting claimed they 
were shot while trying to sur- 
render. 

The inquest has assumed 
neat political importance in 
the UK and among some of its 
allies, notably the US, coming 
as it does in the wake of a 
bloody summer in Ulster and 
growing claims that the British 
Government is operating an 
unspoken “shoot to kill” 
policy against terrorism. 

In neighbouring Spain, 
which collaborated in tracking 
the three before they were 
shot, the inquest is also likely 
to arouse keen interest and 


will take some of the shim* off 
an official visit to Madrid by 
Mrs Margaret Thatcher on Sep- 
tember 22, the first to Spain b; 
a British prime minister. 

All seven SAS soldiers 
involved in the shooting, and 
probably British intelligence 
officials directing the opera- 
tion, are likely to appear at the 
inquest They will be screened 
from the public and the press 
and the court building has 
been made ready for any possi- 
ble IRA reprisals. 

Security elsewhere in Gibral- 
tar is not particularly notice- 
able and were it not for the 
tragedy involved, much of the 
inqnest would have about it an 
almost theatrical air. 

Inside the neat, humid court- 
room loaned to Gibraltar's Cor- 
oner Mr Felix Pizzarello for the 
inquest, he and 11 local jurors 
lace an enthralling battle for 
their sympathies between the 
Crown counsel and representa- 
tives of We victims’ families. 

Mr John Laws, a senior Trea- 
sury counsel, will lead the 
Crown, case in the inquiry. 
Brilliant, sometimes almost 
arrogant, he frequently troub- 
leshoots for the Government in 


national security and delicate 
civil cases and is known as the 
Treasury devfl- ’ 

Mr Laws’ brief is to keep the 
inquest focused as narrowly as 
possible on the Shooting am to 
divert questions of policy and 
intelBgence-gathertug. 

To back him up be has a 
former soldier, Mr Michael 


justifiable homicide, unlawful/ "■< 
killing, or an open verdict 
Mr McGrory’s questions will v? 
centre on, in legal terminology* 
what was in the minds of theiT. 
soldiers when they shot theO 
three. ? 

Legal opinion oh What conL«: 
stitutes justifiable killing is** 
naturally, divided,- but MrO 


Hucker, who is representing McGrary is likely to want tee*. 


the seven SAS men. . 

Mr Hucker has served with 
the British forces in Northern 
Ireland and made his legal rep- 
utation in courts martial in 
West Germany. He now has 
private chambers in London 
and is considered an expert on 
ballistics. Mr Hucker is likely 
to be aggressive m his ques- 
tioning of witnesses who claim 
they saw same of the victims 
trying to surrender. 

Ranged against them is a 


delve deeply into -the informs- fi ■ 
tion (perhaps even into the j* 
way it was collected! befog toOSiW 
to the SAS men by British 
in tellig ence. ■%, • 

Mr Pizzarello ’£ inquest com-& 
promise - that although the*' 
SAS men would have to attend, 
its scope would be held iu-- 
check - will take some of the „ 
heat off the government law-** 
yers. However, the eloquent Mr,** 
McGrory is unlikely to let * 1 ' 
much be hidden by colourful^ - 


jveranK 


gentle, white-haired Belfast cries of “fool.” r 

solicitor, Mr Patrick (Paddy) Any result other than justifi- -J* 
McGrory, who will be hard to able homicide could do great 
hear even in the small court- damage to Britain's efforts 
room. As counsel for the vie- win- American support for itsf '* 
tims' families it will fall to him policies in Northern Ireland, 
to ask all the difficult ques- The US media are in the colony-** 
tims. - in considerable force for the’;~ 

Because the Inquest can only hearing. 
return one of three verdicts - Justinian, Page 38 „• ** 


Retailers want to see tax-free 
shopping for tourists extended 


By Maggie Urry 

RETAILERS are asking with Duty Free Shoppers. 
Customs and Excise to extend would allow tourists -to order 
fainting for overseas tourists goods free of duty (in the case 
in the UK to buy goods tax- of cigarettes and alcohol) or 
free. Mr Richard Weir, direc- VAT. and collect them at the 
torgeneral of the Retail Con- airport after going through 
sortium, which represents customs and passport control, 
retailers. Is asking for a meet- At present, tourists can 
ing with Customs sod Enim reclaim VAT on purchases, 
officials to put the traders’ after leaving the country, but 
case. the procedure can be eumber- 

His move follows the. ded- — some. -Duty-free goods are. 


skm by BAA, which operates 
seven airports in the UK 
including Heathrow and 
Gatwick, to ask for Customs 
and Excise approval for a 
scheme based on a central Lon- 
don duty-free shop. Other oper- 
ators are also thought to be 
looking at opening duty-free 
shops in tourist locations in 
the UK. Such shops are com- 
mon around the world, 
although not in Europe. 

The BAA shop, which would 
be run by its subsidiary British 
Airport Services in conjunction 


bought only when shoppers are 
“ahside” at airports dr physi- 
cally out of the country on air- 
liners or ferries. British Air- 
port Services believe tourists 
would prefer to shop m a 
“downtown” store and would 
spend more if they were not 
hurrying for a flight 

Mr Weir says that retailers 
are not hostile to BAA’s moves 
into retailing but he hopes that 
any changes in the procedure 
for dealing with VAT are made 
available to all retailers. 

He would like to see VAT 


Brokers opt : 
for BZW 3 
deal system 

refund points at BAA’s airports By Alan Cane Tj. 

so that tourists could collect . . ■ , ' ... 

refunds In cash on goods A COMPUTER system devised . 
bought from ordinary shops by Barclays de Zoete Wedd, the.'.r 
rather than waiting for Stock Ex cha n ge market maker,; .; 
cheques to be sent to them hi process small share orders \ \ 
once they get home, and then automatically is proving a suc-£ 
paying, commission when th e cess in the London stock mar-,, ■ 
cheques are cashed. British hoh •'£ 

Airport Services is also asking _ Called Trade, and developed \ 
Customs aid . Excise for per- I 11 conjunction with the stock'', 
mission to operate yqch desks . processing, bureau NMW Com- ’■ 
and hopes for an answer by the outers, the system was— 
end of the year. launched two months ago. 

Tourist Tax-free Shopping, Already, BZW says, it has nine 
the UK subsidiary of a Swedish fin® agreements to take the 
group that operates a VAT sys tem from both London and 
refund scheme fir tourists in country brokers, and a further 
most European countries, esti- 12 provisional orders, 
mates that £400m of VAT is . The Bank of England has 
reclaimed each year by tourists i 03 * given permission for gilts 
in the UK. to be included on Trade and 

It already operates a VAT BZW is extending the list of 
refund desk at Newcastle ferry equities han dled from alphas 


terminal and desks on DFDS 
ferries. TTS says refunds are 
often spent I mme diately in air- 
port or ferry shops. 


Successful retail route set out 


By Maggie Urry 

SUCCESS IN retailing depends 
neither on an entrepreneur’s 
gut feel nor on highly formal 
strategic planning systems, 
according to a survey by Feat 
Marwick McUntock, the retail 
management consultancy 
group. 

Mr Henry Quick, general 
manager of Peat’s retail con- 
sultancy group, said: 
“Long-term planning is a pre- 
requisite for success but it does 
not have to be the formal vari- 
ety as long as people get the 
right information about the 
company and its markets and 
analyse that information.” 

He said many successful 
retailers were led by a person- 
ality, usually someone with 
entrepreneurial flair who could 
also be autocratic. 

Peat interviewed executives 
of 10 retail companies it saw as 
successful 

The companies approached 
planning in one of three ways: 


Pressure for 
6-lane M40 link 

By Kevin Brown 

THE GOVERNMENT is being 
pressed by businessmen in 
London and Birmingham to 
drop plans to save £4m by 
restricting the “missing link” 
section of the M4Q motorway to 
four lanes. 

The Transport Department 
says traffic projections do not 
justify the extra cost of provid- 
ing six lanes between Water- 
stock and Wemflehmy, south 
of Oxford. 

That view is strongly critic- 
ised in a joint letter to Mr Paul 
Channon. the Transport Secre- 
tary, from Mr Tony Platt, 
director of the London Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and Mr John 
Warburton, director of tbe Bir- 
mingham chamber. 

. The letter says the M40 is 
likely to develop as an alterna- 
tive to the Ml as a direct link 
between London and Binning* 
ham, and that would cause 
traffic to exceed Transport 
Department forecasts. 


• Comprehensive, formal, 
strategic planning procedures: 
Four of the 10 used these meth- 
ods - Sears, W. H. Smith, 
Woolworth Holdings and 
Argos, part of BAT Industries. 
W. H. Smith has used strategic 
planning for many years; the 
others were recent converts. 

• Less formal procedures: 
Four adopted such methods - 
Argyll. Dixons, Ratners and 
Tesco. Dixons has no planning 
department 

Ratners said it had “never 
followed a strategic planning 
process and has not, to date, 
produced a written, long-term, 
strategic plan.” 

The four focused on opera- 
tional issues, such as property, 
distribution and systems. Feat 
said top management in these 
relatively undiversified compa- 
nies was closer to their busi- 
ness than top management 
mothers. 

• Financial planners: Ward 


White and Storehouse were so 
described. Peat said Ward 
White “represents the finan- 
cially led acquisition Variety of 
company that has relatively lit- 
tle interest in the operational 
aspects of its business.” 

Mr Quick said the key to 
successful planning was to 
avoid making the plan or pro- 
cedure a special event Rather, 
dialogue between planners 
should be encouraged. 

Peat said retailers were 
increasingly recruiting manag- 
ers trained to decision-making'. 
Analytical skills were replac- 
ing got feeL 

Dr Mike Smith, Argos chief 
executive, said: “Hie degree of 
gut feel required has to be as a 
consequence of inadequacy of 1 
research and analysis.” 

Mr Quick said retailers did 
little to encourage creativity, 
although “success in retailing , 
is almost always linked to 
innovation." 


Single market ‘doomed 9 
without monetary union 

By Ralph Atkins, Economics Staff 

UNL ESS European However, it says the twin 
governments agree to converge alms of a fixed arrfBmpB rate 
economic policies, the creation and freely mobile capital are 
of a single market from 1992 incompatible with monetary 
“is doomed to end in disaster,” independence between conn- 
s' ^ dl ^ 1 ? e ^ unties house says, tries. That means that a move 
Hie full benefits of a single towards -monetary union is 
European market will not be necessary, although a limited 
realised without monetary degree of fiscal mdenendience 
union, says a report by Pruden- may be retained. 
tial-Bache Capital Funding The report says a “one-stan 
(Equities). move ” introducing a common 

It argues that the liberalisa- currency and central bank, 
tion of capital movements hi would be “grossly unrealSter 
Europe wfli be necessary if an Instead, it says the mo« it 
the advantages of 1992 are to practical way to achieve union 
be forthcoming. Producers would be for governments to 
would not be able to trade work towards convergence nf 
freriy across borders if they economic policies so currencv 

/Wild Mrt* TMV fur nm.™ 


could not pay or receive pay- realignments would becomn 
merits for goods. . smaller and less frequent 

Tt also says a fixed It says: “Unless governments 
exchange-ratesystem is neces- bury the hatchet and accent 
sary and describes the current that economic convergence 
European Monetary System as the only solution, the 1092 rmS 
a. “halfway house" towards ect is doomed to end in hEST 
monetary union. ter.’* '***u>- 


and betas - the most traded 
shares - to the low-volatility 
gamma stocks. 

Stockbrokers that have con- 
cluded firm agreements with 
BZW include the Northern con- 
sortium Allied Provincial and 
the Manchester-based firm of 
Henry Cooke, Lumsden. 

Sm all-order processing 
systems are seen as the princi- 
pal way in which stockbrokers 
can cut the cost of dealing in 
small parcels of shares for pri- 
vate clients, .which inevitably 
cost proportionately more in 
“back office” accounting than 
do large share deals. 

Systems such as Trade 
involve an electronic link 
between broker and mar ket 
maker. Deals are entered only 
once, through the keyboard of 
a personal computer. After 
that, trading is automatic, the 
deal being struck at the cur- 
rent best price and confirma- 
tions of the trade being sent 
electronically to the broker’s 
and the market maker's own 
back office. 

The International Stock 
Exchange is in the final stages 
of developing its own small-or- 
der execution system, Saef, 
with which Trade will be seen 
to be competing. 

Originally Saef was to be 
introduced same time between 
November 1988 to January 1989. 
with a likely date of November 
28. Now the Exchange says 
that final systems testing of 
the Saef software should be 
complete In the middle of Octo- 
ber when it will set a firm date 
for release. 

BZW claims its system is 
more comprehensive than Saef 
end will cost less than the 
Stock Exchange system. 

Plans for more city 
colleges expected 

By Michael Cassell 

THE Government is shortly 
expected to announce plans for 
more city technology colleges. 

The first CTC is scheduled to 
open next week in Solihull, 
West Midlands; two others in 
Nottingham and Middles- 
brough will take students from 
September next year. Four oth- 
ers have been announced. 

Mr Kenneth Baker, Educa- 
tion Secretary, defended plans 
for 20 CTOs, funded by the pri- 
vate sector and specialising In 
technical training. Details of 
further colleges might emerge 
at next month's Conservative 
Party conference. 
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UK NEWS: FARNBOROUGH INTERNATIONAL AIR SHOW 



UK 

announce £ 386 m orders 


By Michael Donne, Aerospace Correspondent 


ORDERS WORTH a total of 
mtfre than $650m (£38&n) for 
UK-built aircraft were 
announced at theEamborough . 
International Air Show, which, 
opened yesterday. . 
o, Australia and the UK 
fs ordered a total of is Type 146 
regional jet airliners worth 
more than S400m from British - 
Aerospace; the British Ministry 
of Defence and South Korea 
ordered more than $200m 
worth of helicopters from 
Westland of Yeovfl, Somerset; 
and the United States and. the 
Philippines provided new con- 
tracts for Short Brothers of 
Belfast 

Many other UK equipment 
and en g in e suppliers share -I q. 
the deals. 

Many more orders are expec- 
ted to be announced at the air 
show this week, where more 
than 600 of the world’s aero- 
space companies are gathered, 
at the biggest Famborough 
< show yet held: more than 
y 350,000 people are- expected to 


have idsited'by .the time it 
closes on Sunday evening. 

Such! orders are often 
announced at Farnborough but 
are the result . of months - 
even years.- of negotiations. 

Hie undedying trend in the 
world aerospace business is 
one of expansion. The business 
is expected to amount to 
almost 42,000 bn by the end of, 
the century, covering civil mid 
military aircraft', missiles, 
engines, space hardware and 
equipment and components of 
an kVnds 

At Farnborough this year, 
the most si gnificant new civil 
aircraft on display is the US 
McDonnell Douglas “prap fa n” 

aircraft, demonstrating- a new 
fuel-efficient engine that has 
failed to win airline orders but 
which its makers heHeve will 
eventually dominate the 
world’s short-haul airliner 

market. 

Short Brothers of Belfast, the 
government-owned aerospace 
company being offered ten- pri- 


vatisation, is disclosing defafiw 
of its proposed FJX 44-sealer 
twin-engined jet committer air- 
liner. British Airways was said 
yesterday to be very interested. 

Boeing of the US, the world’s 
largest builder of jet airliners, . 
is expected to announce details 
today of a new version of its 
767 twin-engined wide-bodied 
airliner that would be capable 
of long-distance non-stop frying 
on routes where passenger - 
traffic did not justify use of 
larger aircraft. . 

On the military side, the 
Soviet Union is stealing the 
show with its Mig-29 Fulcrum 
combat aircraft - the fighter 
that the E u ropean Fighter Air- 
craft is being developed to 
counter. 

AitTirtng h thk aircraft lw« 
been in service for some time, 
its appearance at Farnborough 
indicates the. Soviet Union’s 
desire to win wider acceptance 
of its aircraft industry among 
countries outside the Warsaw 
Pact 


Government to keep land stake 


By Paul Ch op s ari ght, Property Correspondent 


* 


THE GOVERNMENT is to 
retain a continuing fimmrfni 
interest in the development 
and exploitation of. an av iation 

and business parkin he run by 
the Carroll Group on 50 acres 
of land at tiie Royal Aerospace 
pstnhHuhmgwt in P tomhri rnngh, 
Hampshire. 

That breaks the normal pat- 
tern, established in a lengthy 
programme of surplus land dis- 
posals, of outright sale tat a 
one-off payment - - 

Up to now the Government 
has shown a marked prefer- 
ence for reducing state involve- 
ment in business. 

The Carroll Group was 
selected in 1986 by the Ministry 
of Defence to operate Fambor- 
ough as a devil airport and to 
develop in conjunction with 
that an aviation and business 
park to provide 726,400 sq ft of 
commercial space. 

Subsequent negotiations 
between the Carroll Group, the 
Ministry of Defence (as land- 
owner) and the Treasury on 
the financial arrangements to 
cover the project led to an 
agreement in tfw w pBiiy midpr 
which Carroll would pay the 
Government: 

• A flat annual fee instead of 


p a yments for individual air* 
craft mov ements ; 

• A capital sum for the 125- 
year lease df tiie general busi- 
ness part of the park where 
there wiU be &3J)6D. sq ft of 


• A percentage of the rental 
revenue from the 233£50 sq ft 
at space in the general aviation 
tww to r of the business park — ' 
this also tbe subject ofnl25- 
year lease. . ' - 

CarroU said no figures have 
be<m disclosed- for these pay- 
ments but they bad been taken 
into account in its estimate 
that spending on the 
development would ;be 
£l20m over seven to 10 
years. •• ' .' 

It is the third part of the 
agreemenL Readied in spite of 
Treasury opposition, that 
marks the change in -govern- 
ment practice and gives the 
Ministry of Defence a continu- 
ing stake *n the commercial 
gnnnpHw of the park. 

; la the negotiations the Trea- 
sury -evidently -held out for a 
single capital payment from 
Carroll mid no continuing role 
in the project for the Ministry 
of Defence. ■ ■ 

The outcome of the negotia- 


tions suggests that 'some .gov- 
ernment departments are pre- 
pared to fellow the gwimpte of 
state flgMifdeft such as urban 
development corporations in 
sharing ' the profits of 
private-sector p rope rty devel- 
opers. 

Recent land sales by the 
London Docklands Develop- 
ment Corporation to property 
companies have contained 
clauses that provide for pay- 
ments related to the completed 
value of developments bout on 
tim land. 

The Teesside Development 
Corporation has made dear 
that it will take an equity 
stake in developments an its 
land. 

The’ a^aement -between the 
Government and Carroll Group 
follows a practice adopted by 
authorities concerned to 
increase their income. 

’ Newcastle City Council, for 
—wipig, has a joint venture 
with Capital & Counties to run 
the Eldon Square shopping 
centre. 

- Manchester City CouncS has 
recently established a properly 
development company with the 

TWanrhf*vt/*r Ship Canal Com- 

pany. 


Westland 
to sell Lynx 
to S Korea 
for £ 118 m 

By Our Aerospace 
Correspondent 

WESTLAND Helicopters of 
Yeovil has beaten interna- 
tional competition and Is to 
supply Lynx helicopters to 
South Korea. At Farnborough 
the company said it expected 
to receive a so-called “effective 
contract" soon. 

The number of helicopters 
involved was not disclosed, at 
Korean request, but the order 
is believed to be for about 20, 
worth some 4200m (£11 8.8m) 
to Westland, with other work 
for UK companies, including 
F e rr an ti and Rolls-Royce. 

The order represents a 
double first for Westland: it is 
the first time Westland has 
sold to Korea and the first 
Lynx helicopter sale in the Far 
East. Farther, it is the 
largest defence contract 
between the UK and South 
Korea. 

South Korea is buying the 
Super Lynx helicopter for 
naval duties. The deal involves 
transferring UK technology to 

jfim a n indust ry 

Yesterday Westland also 
mmn^^ a £32m d eal with 
the Ministry of Defence to sup- 
ply to the TtHtinh Army the 

Mk9 battlefield version of the 
Lynx helicopter. 

Westland wiU initially build 
16 of the helicopters. A further 
contract is expected, to modify 
eight army Lynx helicopters, 
already in service, to the Mk9 
standard. 

The orders from South 
Korea and the ministry will 
help to fill the company’s 
order gap before the EH-101, • 
Anglo-Itahan, multi-role heli- 
copter, under development, 
into fnTT production. 

Soviet transporter 
aborts first takeoff 

THE : WORLD* 8- largest 
transport aircraft, the Soviet 
Antonov An-124 -Condor, 
weighing 405 tonnes, aborted 
its first public takeoff at tiie 
Farnbarongh International Air 
Show yesterday afternoon only 
seconds after starting its 
takeoff run. 

A small explosion was heard 
as the aircraft began to move. 
The pilot abandoned the 
takeoff run «ud continued to 
rail very slowly towards the' 
aid of the runway. 


Airbus Industrie to decide on 
enlarged A320 at end of year 


By Michael Donne 

AIRBUS INDUSTRIE, the 
European airliner manufactur- 
ing group, expects to take a 
for mal decision around the end 
of this year on developing an 

addition to the Airbus family , 

the stretched version of the 
A320, seating 185 passengers. 

Mr Jean Pierson, president 
of Airbus, said at the Fambor- 
ough International Air Show 
yesterday that the company 
was preparing a report for its 
supervisory board, which com- 
prises representatives of its 
British, French, West German 
and Spanish partner compa- 
nies. The report would be 
ready at the end of this year 
with the hope that the board 


would take its decision early in 
1989. 

The stretched A320 is 
intended to meet the demands 
of airlines that want a bigger 
version of the successful A320, 
which seats ISO passengers. 
Sales of the A320 to date 
amount to 319 aircraft 

Mr Pierson also mM discus- 
sions with McDonnell Douglas 
of the US on possible collabora- 
tion between them were still in 
progress, hut there would be 
no early announcement 

The stretched A320 is one of 
several projects under discus- 
sion for possible collaboration, 
and the feet that Airbus itself 

is now poised to go ahead with 


that venture may help to accel- 
erate any agreement between 
tiie two companies. 

Mr Pierson also said that 
with firm sales to date of 811 
Airbus models of all types, it 
was planned to raise produc- 
tion to between 15 and 20 air- 
craft a month by the early 
1990s to meet an expected 
annual turnover of around 
$12bn (£7.l2bn). 

Mr Pierson also said total 
sales amounted to 20 per cent 
of the world market for jets 
with more than 130 seats, and 
that he hoped the Airbus 
group, including its partner 
companies, would show profits 
on the Airbus venture by 1995. 


Ministers delay talks on US 


By Guy de Jonquleres, International Business Editor 


MINISTERS from the four 
governments involved in Air- 
bus - Britain, France, West 
Germany and Spain - have 
been forced to postpone a meet- 
ing scheduled for the Fambor- 
ough air show this week to dis- 
cuss the dispute with the US 
and to review plans for reor- 
ganising the Airbus pro- 
gramme. 

The US, which has strongly 
objected to European govern- 
ment aid to Airbus, recently 
gave a warning that it would 
consider taking trade sanctions 
if the programme were given 
any further state subsidies. 

However, the meeting has 
been put off until early Octo- 
ber because Lord Young, 


Britain’s Trade and Industry 
Secretary, is in Australia. His 
visit there was arranged before 
be took over responsibility for 
the aerospace industry as part 
of a recent Cabinet reshuffle. 

In May the ministers pledged 
to implement by of this 

year a report by four indepen- 
dent “wise men” on ways to 
increase Airbus’s efficiency. 
The report said the programme 
must be given a stronger man- 
agement structure and made 
more commercial. 

It said that unless the 
changes were made urgently. 
Airbus might founder on 
uncontrollable losses, which 
have been aggravated by the 
weakness of the dollar, the cur- 


rency in which aircraft sales 
are priced. 

However, several of the com- 
panies involved are believed to 
be resisting the report’s pro- 
posals which, they fear, would 
require them to surrender 
power to the Airbus Industrie 
consortium in which they are 
shareholders. 

Airbus Industrie, based in 
Toulouse, is responsible for 
Airbus sales and marketing, 
but not for production. Aeros- 
patiale of France and Deutsche 
Airbus of West Germany, a 
subsidiary of MBB. each own 
37.9 per cent of Airbus Indus- 
trie, British Aerospace 20 per 
cent and Casa of Spain 4£ per 
cent 


BAe chief hits at McDonnell Douglas 

By Lynton McLain 


THE RELUCTANCE of 
McDonnell Douglas to give up 
its aircraft control technology 
and accept modern technology ■ 
is the main obstacle holding up 
a link with the European Air- 
bus Industrie group. Sir Ray- 
mond Lygo, the managing 
director of British Aerospace, 
Raid yesterday. 

“The problem with McDon- 
nell Douglas is that it will not 
accept modern fly-by-wire con- 
trol technology,” he said. “If it 
did, it would not sell any more 
of its existing airliners such as 
the MD-80, which does not 
have the advanced- electronic 
controls that are standard on 


the latest Airbus, the A320.” 

He said that unless there 
was a change in the attitude of 
McDonnell Douglas, Airbus 
could not link with it 

British Aerospace has run 
into some of the industrial and 
financial effects of the SOCCeSS 
of the Airbus programme. 

“We are starting to produce 
sets of wings for Airbus at the 
rate of up to 20 sets a month. 
We are moving almost the 
whole company's aircraft pro- 
duction from two-shift to 
three-shift working. At the 
same time, cash flows are 
emerging as the capital 
employed to meet the acceler- 


ating Airbus order book rises, 
giving a cash flow problem 
until the aircraft are deliv- 
ered.” 

• British Aerospace yesterday 
announced yesterday orders 
for a further 19 BAe 146 
regional jet airliners valued at 
more than S400m (£237m), Pro- 
fessor Roland Smith, chairman 
Of British Aerospace, said. 

The Australian-based TNT 
worldwide transport group 
ordered 11 of the freight model. 
Air UK ordered two BAe 146- 
300s for its expanding route 
network. Six further orders 
were for unannounced opera- 
tors. 


Rolls-Royce 
goes ahead 
with high 
thrust jet 

By Michael Donne 

ROLLS-ROYCE, one of the 
world's “big throe” jet engine 
builders, is now folly commit- 
ted to developing its new 
higher-thrust L model of the 
RB-211-524 engine, and will 
build it even if the company 
does not win government 
launch aid for the venture. 

Rolls-Royce has asked the 
Government for £I0Qm In aid, 
about a third or the estimated 
overall development cost of 
about £3O0m. 

So Car, there has been no 
government response, but 
detailed terhni^ai and financial 
discussions continue, and 

Rolls-Royce is confident that 
support will be forthcoming. If 
it is, it will be repayable 
through a levy on sales. 

The need for Rolls-Royce to 
press ahead with the L engine, 
which will have a power out- 
put of 67,500 lb and above, was 
confirmed at the air show yes- 
terday by the announcement of 
General Electric of the US that 
it had decided to develop a 
competitive engine, the CF&80 
El, of 65,000 lb thrust and 
upwards. 

Such “super-power" engines 
are needed to power the forth- 
coming generation of bigger 
and heavier airliners, such as 
the 335-seater short-to-medi- 
um-range Airbus A-330, and 
bigger versions of the 
long-range Boeing 767 twin and 
the three-engined McDonnell 
Douglas MD-1L 

Pratt & Whitney, which has 
a big engine of its own, the 
PW-4000, has yet to announce a 
bigger-thrust version but is 
expected to do so this coming 
week. 


Short may ask for 
£83m aid for FJX 

SHORT BROTHERS, the 
state-owned Belfast aerospace 
company the Government 
wants to privatise, is expected 
to ask the Government for up 
to £83m in launch aid for the 
proposed Short FJX, a 40-plus 
seat twin-turbofen airliner, Mr 
Roy McNulty, the company’s 
managing director, said yester- 
day. 

The company is in the final 
stages of the design of the pro- 
posed commuter and feeder 
airliner. 
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record has made us the No.1 air package carrier in the world. Because we understand that if we don't 
meet our deadlines, you won't meet yours. See Yellow Pages for your nearest Federal Express Office. 


Federal Express deliver 900,000 parcels daily in 200 aeroplanes, and 18,000 vehicles, to over 85 countries \ .y ^ 
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UK NEWS 


Threat to divert Relentless tread of shoe imports 

£! Qft m Order Alice Rawsthom on why the footwear industry is feeling the pinch 

■ AT 10AM on Friday, ' UK FOOTWEAR MARKET - slowing down. Ih May < 

gm j a • /\ Lambert Howarth sum- w WAWiCr ... — June, the fast two months 

IllllCliO Cnme x A. moned the workforce of UK Output* fraporta* Import peiwfatton which statistics are avails 

BIBB IT B B B EB^ its Lancashire footwear facto- 1980 130m 223m 47% the influx of imports fell li 

MT ries to announce its first big 1881 I23ih 241m 53% f&w percentage points. • 

By Kevin Brown, Transport Correspondent round of redundancies since 1982 vnm 244m 55 % The consensus in tfife in< 


A LONDON businessman who 
wants to order up to ISO ships 
from British Shipbuilders’ Sun- 
derland yards, which face clo- 
sure, plans to offer the contract 
to Hariand and Wolff, the Bel- 
fast shipyard, if the Govern- 
ment refuses to accept his con- 
ditions. 

Mr Alex Copson, the inven- 
tor of a revolutionary new 
class of waste disposal ships, 
has asked the Government to 
hand over North East Ship- 
builders’ two yards without 
charge and pay the 2,300 work- 
force for up to 18 
months. 

However, he has undertaken 
not to seek subsidies for the 
ships from the Government’s 
Shipbuilding Intervention 
Fund. At an estimated contract 
price of SlOOm (£59 .5m) a ship, 
that would save the taxpayer 
up to 828m a ship. 

Mr Copson said he would 
switch the order to Hariand 
and Wolff if his offer for NESL 
was rejected by the Govern- 
ment, and intervention fund 
subsidies would then be sought 
to build the ships. 

If Mr Copson ’s claim to have 
identified a potential market of 
up to 150 ships was proved cor- 
rect, the cost in intervention 
fund might reach $4.2bn, 
although subsidies are not 
guaranteed. 

NESL, which has no orders, 
has been put up for sale by the 
Government as part of the 
break-up and privatisation of 
British Shipbuilders. 

The NESL yards face closure 
unless a private-sector buyer 
is found by the end of Septem- 
ber. 

Mr Copson plans to use 


NESL to build a fleet of techno- 
logically advanced “bucket 
ships’* which would dump 
dredged spoil, sewage and 
other waste in the Virtually 
inert waters of the deep Atlan- 
tic. 

Under his proposals. NESL 
would be ran by a new com- 
pany, Copson Shipbuilding. 
The orders would be placed by 
a second company. Global Pol- 
lution Control International. 
Both companies are controlled 
by Mr Copson. 

Mr Copson plans to apply on 
Tuesday to the Ministry of 
Agriculture. Fisheries and 
Food for a licence to use the 
ships under the terms of the 
dumping conventions of the 
Tntgirmtinnal Ma ritime Organi- 
sation. 

However, there is some 
doubt about whether it is tech- 
nically pnsrfhto for the minis- 
try to award licences before 
the deadline for bids for NESL, 
at the end of this 
month. 

Mr Copson said he would ask 
the ministry to issue a tempo- 
rary licence, if necessary, in 
order to allow the project to go 
ahead. 

His proposals, which are 
strongly backed by toe ship- 
building unions, were given 
added support by Mr Jim 
Slater, president of the 
National Union of Seamen 
and a leading Greenpeace 
activist. 

Mr Slater said toe bucket 
ships were significantly more 
sophisticated than existing 
waste disposal vessels and 
would help to cleanse the 
shores of industrial countries 
of pollution. 


A T 10AM on Friday, 
Lambert Howarth sum- 
moned toe workforce of 
its Lancashire footwear facto- 
ries to announce its first big 
round of redundancies since 
the recession of the early 
1980s. 

For the fast year or so, the 
£885m UK footwear industry 
has been battling against an 
influx of Imports. Until now 
the cuts and closures have 
been concentrated among the 
small shoe makers. The larger 
manufacturers, like Lambert, 
have tended to restrict cost 
cutting to short-tone working 
and natural wastage. 

Unless there is a significant 
improvement to trading condi- 
tions, other leading manufac- 
turers will be forced to follow 
Lambert by resorting to large- 
scale redundancies. Moreover, 
the long-term future of the 
industry will be in jeopardy. 

The trouble began last 
autumn when the pound nose 
against the US dollar on the 
foreign exchange markets. As 
sterling strengthened, it 
became increasingly difficult 
for UK shoe makers to compete 
against the low-cost producers 
of the Far East, where curren- 
cies are linked to the dollar. 

Unlike the clothing sector, 
which is sheltered from sudden 
surges of imports by the quo- 
tas w yitiaM under the Mul- 
ti-Fibre Arrangement, the foot- 
wear industry is wholly 
exposed to fluctuations in 
international trade. The influx 
of imports accelerated from 
aut umn onwards and the level 
of import penetration leapt 
from 58 to 64 per cent fast year. 

The pressure was most 
intense among makers of 
women’s shoes, which account 
for half of UK production. The 
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children’s sector is sheltered 
from imports, while men’s shoe 
mamTftmtiir pTR have benefited 
from healthy exports and the 
fashion for traditional En glish 
brogues. 

But the women’s shoe com- 
panies also Suffered from a fall 
in demand for classic Court 
shoes, a UK speciality, and 
from structural changes within 
Hi* retail sector. 

For decades, footwear retail- 
ing has been dominated by the 
British Shoe Corporation, a 
Sears subsidiary that indnoss 
the Dolds and Freetaan Hardy 
wnhs rhahw. But the growth 
of neW forces, such as.Next, is 
beginning to erode BSC’S posi- 
tion. 

Moreover, other retailers 
have been reviewing thfeir 
approach. Marks and Spencer, 
which buys about 5 per cent of 
the UK industry's output, has 
been moving upmarket by sell- 
ing more leather shoes. That 
has prom pte d some M and S 
suppliers to change to new 
product areas and the pattern 
of trade has been temporarily 
disrupted. 

Almost all the women’s shoe 
makers, large and small, saw 
output falter and profitability 
fall last year, lb the 1960s toe 
sector has become increasingly 
polarised b e tween a few, very 


large, highly automated com- 
panies and hundreds of small 
family businesses. 

So far, the «m»7i c om panies 
have borne the brunt at the 
slump. But after a year erf fill- 
ing output, the larger compa- 
nies are becoming ihcreflsnigiy 
vulnerable. 

Lambert had to tely oh prof- 
its from importing to compen- 
sate for fosses in manufactur- 
ing in the first half of the year. 
It stopped recruiting a year ago 
- the workforce has since 
fallen by 200 to 1,250 - and 
introduced short-time winking 
in the spring. 

A mouth ago Lambert 
annnniirftH the closure <rf a fac- 
tory in Bacup, Lancashire. The 
machinery and most of the 
workforce will transfer . to 
another plant fn Burnley,. On 
Friday it asked for 50 redun- 
dancies at its three remaining 
factories. . . 

Similarly the FEI Group ami 
C. & J. Clark Have w jipriwiMH 
short-time working. Clark has 
attempted to cut ..costs by 
introducing an "Operation 
Thrift” economy programme. It 
has also switched production 
at one factory from women's to 
children's ahnaa. 

The only solace for manufac- 
turers is that there are signs 

that import pftn^rafffiw may be 


slowing down. In May and 
June, toe fast two months for 
which statistics are available., 
the influx of imports fall' by- -a 

War ftft W-fanta g p j ntAte - 

The consensus in ffife indus- 
try is that a is too soon to ton 
whether this elowi&rtrii repre- 
sehtS Ufa Stott Joff U tongtetm 
recovery. The dollar has rented 
in rebent months, but there 
hint not yet bebn eriomdi time 
for retailers to respond. More- 1 
over, toe toirigHy irt fr trends i - 
falling output, less overtime 
a&d mare shOrt-ttSe Wor k ing 
— are yffll rir rtftfrfHiig manufac- 
turers. 

Mr Michael Field&k, direc- 
tor-general df tfid British Foot- 
wear Manufacturers Federa- 
tion, fa ebneethed that toe 
“recovery” fa iridfiauyfe of an 
increasing seaSfahal p attern Of 
pSdSSon. Hfe feats that the 
UK industry of the future may 
b& fru&y during the summer 
rmrtrtHg wintfetshdesbut Hl» 
ill whiter ak almost all Summer 
shoes would be imported. That 

wiftlM present sev'erecash-Snw 
difficulties for tifa shtie Compa- 
nies. 

In the short term, toe foot- 
wear companies are pinning 
their hopes on the ppsribflitg 
ftat the Eutopeah rtmiiril«ftn 
Will impose quotes on linpoits 
from Taiwan. In the longterm, 
they hope to benefit from the 
trend for. retailers .to forge 

t-Trtqof linlw oi ith fmd w mnra 

flexible suppliers.. . . 

Yet all toe ma n u fa cturers 
ate acutely aware that it . fa 
notoriously difficult to recover 
lost sales from impo rts,. At 
bfest, toe pressure from Imports 

wfll ahato and thq indus try WTU 

retain to stability. At Worth . 
conditions Will deteriorate and 
toe cuts arid closures trill con- 
tinue. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Grand Metropolitan 


development director 

■ From October lHr Malcolm • ■ KLEEN-E-ZE HOLDlNfS \ 
w. tins* fe a npotot e d business has appointed Mk WJL Collini 


■ From October 1 Hr faOcobn . ... 

w frogs fa anpobited business has appointed Mfc W Jd. ColHc 

devetopmentmtactoi^for to the new post of chtef 

GRAND METROPOLITAN. . toceroti ve, irtuttnU 

He 'was with Assod&ed British oftefttfons. He MQToiu the 
Foods, where he. was man a gin g mamgrwip bpaM. Mr Girilms 
d&eStor'of w ^&E fexeteutive of Berger 

IfapSeLlte David Woodward, 
tfir&tor ‘of planning, Altai 

bSteafifeteSor df retail and 


■ te Dennis Wftttis fcasbeett 
a p poin ted to the hoard of 


director off . tENIs.HK. ' ■ 

anto'mOtive gasket subsidiary, 



Mr JObn Hardy (above), head 
of consumer electronic bank- 
ing at Girobank, has been 
elected to a th ird, term as 
chairman Of toe LINK national 
cash network. 


Crash ‘has not hit popularity of company mergers* 


Posgate sent for trial 


By Ralph Afidns, Economics Staff 


MR IAN POSGATE, the former 
leading Lloyd's insurance 
underwriter. Mr Kenneth Grab, 
former chairman of the insur- 
ance broking firm Alexander 
Howden. Mr Jack Carpenter, 
former deputy chairman of 
Alexander Howden, and Mr 
Colin Hart, a former Lloyd’s 
underwriter, have been sent 
for trial at the Central Crimi- 
nal Court, Old Bailey. 

The committal proceedings 


for the four men, who face a 
long list of fraud and theft 
charges, were concluded on 
Friday. 

One of the most serious 
charges is that against Mr 
Grob oF the theft of $L13m 
(£670,000) from Alexander How- 
den. 

The trial, which concerns 
events in 1982 and before; is 
unlikely to start before the 
middle of next year. 


OCTOBER’S stock market 
crash has not dampened the 
popularity at company mergers 
and acquisitions but has 
altered the way they . are 
financed, a report published 
today says. 

The upswing in spending on 
mergers and acquisitions con- 
tinued into the first half of 
1988, reports Lloyds Rank in its 
September economic bulletin. 

It says a record £15.4bn was 
spent by UK industrial and 
commercial companies on 


acquiring their ptors ih 1987, 
including sales of subsidiaries. 
In toe first six months of this 
year, speeding was running at 
an annual rate of £i8bn. 

However, it says the planned 
integration of European mar- 
kets by 1992 baa wiarig little 
impression on international 
mergers and acquisitions. 

The bulletin says 11 per cent 
of UK industrial and commer- 
cial companies’ spending oh 
international mergers and 
acquisitions in 1997 went on 


European Community acquisi- 
tions - much, less than the 
proportion of UK trade going 
to the EC. . 

UK companies remain the 
most important overseas inves- 
tors in US industry. The value 
of UK acquisitions in the US 
last year is estimated to have 
been several times greater 
than those in the EG. . 

The report shows that cash 
accounted for a larger share of 
sp ending on acquisitions and 
mergers in the first half of tofu 


year than in 1987. Ordinary 
shares accounted for a 
proportion. 

it says thai wfcen mar- 
kets are rigirig , shareholders, in 

payment in shares rather form 
cash because ; of capital gains 
tax advantages. • 

Benefits of mergers boom. 
Lloyds Bank Economic Bulletin, 
September 1988. Economies 
Department, Lloyds Bank, 71 
Lombard Street, London* ECSP. 
3B& 



jtJP&ER „TARBUffr . has 
appoihted Mr Mlcfiriel FOn* 
(above) as ha efcefcdtive dire©- 
tor. He joins on Oetobek 1 frmri 
Rea Brothers Group, where he 
Was managing dir e cto r of Rea 
Brofoert, and chairman of Red 
Brothers (Investment Manage- 
mwlft 


of UDEIJTY BANK'S Loridop 
branch, rind head of the brink's 
Ldndoh group. The„banfc is 
asubsi diary of Fidelccff Bit*., 
cffthetJS. 

g Mr Bob fenpya arid Mr 
David Hughes have been 
pr omote d to directors of 
BAKER TILLY 
MANAGEMENT 
CONSULTANTS. 
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A preposterous suggestion, you may say. Quite ludicrous. But before you dismiss 
i\ it as pure fiction, consider the following facts. 

The rate of information growth is doubling every five years. Currently, 6000 new 
scientific articles are published every week. 

■ An explosion of facts and figures shattering the dreams of anyone hoping to 
become a Jack-of-all-trades. Indeed, being the master of just one is now a race 
where the finishing line keeps moving. 

Skills and knowledge that may have taken years to acquire can be out of date 
almost overnight. 

Think of the ship designers in the north-east who have had to turn their 
hand to designing oil rigs. 

The plant breeders who have had their world turned upside down by the advent 
of genetic engineering. 

The textile designers who have had their crayons replaced by computer keys. 

Formal qualifications on their C.V.’s, though important, would have given little 
indication of their capacity to accept and adapt to change. 





Of course, if we expect people to have a more flexible, adaptable outlook on 
work, we must also expect the same of their employers. 

So companies must be prepared to do more than just give time off for 
occasional conferences. They must also allow time off to attend business schools 
and retraining courses. And maybe more. 

Some companies do already. But should we follow the example of countries 
like Sweden where mid-career breaks of several years are not uncommon? In fact, is 
it time we reappraised our attitude towards career patterns entirely? 

Traditionally, the long serving employee has been held up as the shining example. 
And, of course, many years of experience in a company can be invaluable. 

But in today’s fast changing world perhaps we should look more favourably on 
frequent job changes and regard them as the need to face fresh challenges. 

That, in itself, is a challenge that business may soon have to face. 

Indeed, in our view, training, or lack of it, is very often at the root of many 
companies’ staffing difficulties. 

Yet, sadly some firms still see training as a side issue when compared with, 
say, providing plant and finance. 

According to the latest (1985) MSC figures, the average company spends a 
mere 0.15% of its turnover on training. 

As for ourselves, this year training will cost us some 10% of our income, 
its a sizeable sum. But it’s one we would not spend unless g||| Ernst &Whinney 

We knew it WOUld repay US fully in the years tO COme. Accountants. Advisers, Consultants 





Progress needs concerted 
action by the chemical and 
electronics industries. 


ing the way to new processing techniques 
tor the improved dosage control of vitamins. 
New biotechnological processes operate by 
means of intelligent electronic control, and 
computer-aided design helps to extract the 
maximum benefit from the possibilities offered 
by new construction materials. 

BASF's knowhow in chemistry and electron- 
ics is only part of what makes us a worth- 
while partner for our customers throughout the 
world in their search for new solutions to 
manufacturing problems. 

Our multidisciplinary approach enables tech- 
nical problems to be viewed through a far 
wider spectrum giving greater possibilities - 


The Spirit of Innovation. 

BASF 


than could otherwise be achieved.They go far 
beyond the initial problem and stimulate new | 
thought in people who are working in a wide \ 
variety of disciplines over an extensive range \ 
of products and markets. \ 

BASF AktiengeseJJschaft. 0-6700 Ludwigshafen t 
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Dialogue and cooperation - interdisciplinary 
efforts which go beyond the conventional 
frontiers of existing knowledge and technolo- 
gies are essential repuirements for progress. 

It is often the interlinking of knowledge and 
ideas from different fields which opens the door 
to new. multi-disciplinary solutions to problems. 


We at BASF have deliberately adapted to 
this challenge by the active interplay of knowl- 
edge and knowhow between chemistry, 
physics, biology, medicine and many other 
areas of knowledge and technology. 

Here are some examples of the interplay 
between chemistry and electronics. The 
dramatic advance by the electronics industry 


The utilization of intelligent electronics is 
essential for problem solving in our areas of 
operation. Powerful computers are used to 
search for new active substances in medicine. 
Laser technology employing fibre optics open- 


would have been impossible without chemical 
research. BASF has played Its part in this 
development with achievements often made in 
close cooperation with electronics companies. 
For instance, we supply chemicals used for 
the manufacture of microchips; special 
polymers for printed circuit boards; photo- 
resists for the manufacture of printed circuits; 
and materials for protecting highly sensitive 
electronics components. 


MANAGEMENT 


A t long last British 
Petroleum's sortie 
into the mining and 
metals business, until 
recently described by analysts 
as an unmitigated disaster, 
shows every sign of coming 
good. 

It has taken much patience, 
considerable pain in terms of 
lobs lost, and huge investment, 
hut BP Minerals International 
is on course, this year to pro- 
duce a profit large enough to 
make a difference even to BP, 
Britain’s biggest company. 

BP Minerals brings together 
all the group's mineral inter- 
ests except for oil, gas and 
coaL 

Its assets are drawn mainly 
from two acquisitions: Selec- 
tion Trust, the London-based 
mining finance house taken 
over in 1980 for £407 m; and 
Kennecott Corporation, one of 
the world's biggest copper pro- 
ducers, which changed hands 
in 1981 for $l.8bn 
Patrick Gillam, the BP man- 
aging director responsible for 
BP Minerals, says candidly: “If 
you ask me whether we would 
bay these two companies at 
those kinds of prices all over 
again, the answer is: ‘Defi- 
nitely no’.'* 

So why did BP first dig itself 
into this particular hole and 
why has it taken so long to 
struggle back out again? 

BP was not the only oil com- 
pany to go searching for min- 
ing and minerals assets at very 
high prices in the second half 
of the 1970s when the industry 
became anxious about the way 
oil and gas reserves were rap- 
idly being depleted. 

What set BP apart somewhat 
was that it started making 
acquisitions at a time when 
some oil companies were 
already ditching their invest- 
ments after discovering there 
was a much lower rate of 
return (Hi mptais than on their 
mainstream products. 

However, BP persevered and 
attempted to turn round its 
mining interests after the col- 
lapse in world metal prices in 
the first half of the 1980s. The 
other oil groups have mainly - 
quit by selling or closing down 
these operations. 

BP had started its diversifi- 
cation in a relatively quiet way 
in the late 1970s by selling up 
an in-house minerals unit 
which, among its first invest- 
ments, took a 49 per cent stake 
in the Olympic Dam develop- 
ment In South Australia, dis- 
covered by HP’s partner. West- 
ern Mining, in 1975. 

The key to understanding 
this investment is that Olym- 
pic Dam has huge reserves of 
uranium (as well as copper, 
gold and salver) and BP was 
very much on the look-out for 
the alternative energy supplies 


Major activities 


Oryx 


Unr 


Jam Jump 


Patrick GiBam 


BP Minerals: climbing out 
of the hole it dug for itself 

Kenneth Gooding reports on the improved prospects for the oil group’s subsidiary 


it believed would be needed as 
oU ran out 

BP went on a spending spree 
and bought Selection Trust, a 
mining finance house which 
was developing some small 
mines and had some decent oil 
holdings. 

John Jump. BP Minerals’ 
chief executive, recalls that the 
original intention was to apply 
BP cash and resource technol- 
ogy to push Selection Trust 
into the front rank of world 
mining houses by grass-roots 
exploration. 

But metals prices collapsed 
and stayed down so Selection 
Trost did not generat e the cash 
to hind its exploration projects. 

Meanwhile, in 1978, BP 
acquired a majority sharehold- 
ing in Standard Oil Company 
of Ohio (Sohlo), a group which 
had also diversified its base 
into coal nT|| i miner- 

als. 

In 1981 Sobio was used to 
acquire Kennecott, owner of 
the Tttnghum Canyon copper- 
gold m*n«» m Utah and with 
interests in several other min- 
erals deposits, primarily in the 
US. 

But closer examination 
revealed that about $lbn would 
be needed to modernise 
Bingham’s antiquated equip- 
ment - an investment BP was 
in no mood to bear when the 
copper price looked likely to 
stay at a rock-bottom level far 
ever more. 

Gillam, who took over 
responsibility for the minerals 
operations in 1982, says it 


immediately became apparent 
to him that the Selection Trust 
and Sohio minerals operations 
needed to be joined together so 
that they could share technol- 
ogy, exploration and develop-, 
meat costs and for BP to have 
a world-class business. 

But that was not possible — 
except in some form of cumber- 
some joint venture — until 
1987 after BP took foil control 
of Soldo. 

The concept of a “BP funer- 
als International" fitted in well 
with BP'S new group st ru ctur e 
which it has employed since 
1981 when it reorganised into 
six business streams operating 
worldwide. Each is run as a 
separate business in its own 
right, each with its own board 
(bat without any non-BP direc- 
tors). 

Each business is crmtrpnRd 
by way of an agreed ten-year 
strategic plan, an agreed five- 
year development plan and an 
annual operating plan against 
which performance can be 
judged. 

ofn?iTn points out that, as BP 
“3s looking forward ten years, 
we are more interested in qual- 
itative objectives rather than 
quantitive ones. We measure 
businesses by selective excel- 
lence or of ‘being among the 
best in what you do*.” 

BP Minerals has shrunk in 
size following some substantial 
disposals of non-core 
operations a nd it s turnover 
dropped from £786tn in 1983 to 
£446m last year. But it is a key 
player in several industries. 


InrfafHng c o ppe r , tttft- 

nium dfoyftfc* 

Tnctoflrij BP Mbnwralg is the 
world leader in the supply of 
titanium dioxide feedstocks to 
the pi guMTit industry with 40 
per cent of the market The use 
of titanium ifadite has grown 
steadily to replace competitors 
such as clays and kaolins 
because it provides white fin- 
ishes of superior quality and of 
less cost than obtainable else- 
where. 

Consequently BP’S QIT-Fer 
et Titane company, part of 
Kennecott and band in Mon- 
treal, Canada, has been : 
awniial operating profits 
between $80m and $10Qm for 
the past three years to affect 
losses In other parts af BP Min- 
erals. 

Another im po rtan t string to 
BP Minerals’ bow is the Olym- 
pic Dam project, potentially 
fnu> of the world's major under- 
ground wrinaa. 

It is expected to begin 
operations tiiig autumn and in 
tile first five years annual pro- 
duction is forecast to be about 

46.000 tonnes cf copper, L900 
tnrrnpg of u ranium oxide and 

20.000 txoy ounces of gold. This 
should increase si gnificantly 
dazing the second production 
phase scheduled for the early 
19908. 

BP gained its 49 per cent 
shareholding from Western 
Mining in return for providing 
all the finance - about 
A$800ra - needed for the proj- 
ect. 

Meanwhile, Bingham Can- 


yon, which was dboeed in 1985 
because of the low copper 
price, has been brought back to 
life by way of a radically-re- 
vised $400m modernisation 
scheme. 

Analysts reckon that BP has 
achieved 80 per cent of the pre- 
viously-planned improvements 
for (mly a third of the origi- 
nally projected cost 

And — against a one-time 
price of Jl a lb - copper will 
be produced at nearer 20 cents 
than 30 cents a lb once the new 
jmpment is miming as sched- 
in October. 

A gigTriffcant contribution to 
that cash cost figure, one of 
the lowest in the world, comes 
from the SOtUXX) troy ounces af 
gold a year Bingham will pro- 
duce as a by-product of the 
lGOJIOO tonnes of refined cop- 
per. In the usual minerals 
industry style, BP takes in 
“gold credits” when assessing 
the cash cost of producing the - 
copper and assumes ; a price of- 
$400 a troy ounce for the gold , 
com par ed with the recent mm*- ; 
ket price of between $42S and' 
$460. 

Profit on the gold win he 
shared by another BP Miner- 
als’ business, BP Gold Com- 
pany, which will buy Bingh- 
am’s yellow metal at the cash 
production cost of about $195 
an ounce. 

BP Gold incorporates most of. 
the group’s gold mining 
operations except for those in 
South Africa and Canada 
which have been eidoded so 
as to give the cqmpany a dear 


image as a US 

The group Is to float 15 per 
cent of BP Gold an the New 
York Stock Exchange late- this 
month to raise more than 
$aoom. 

Jump insists this is not part 
of the BP group’s current 
round of asset safes to reduce 
debt but is a typical minerals 
industry action to qsead some 
Of ***** risks .that inevi- 

tably inv o lves . 

The potential Jewel: in BP 
Gold’s crown and a mine 
which could catapult the com- 
pany into the first diviskm of 
world gold producers - those 
with an output cf lm minces or 
more a year — is Iihir Island 
in Papua New Guinea. BP Min- 
erals is spending pwm qq early 
work at Iihir and, if a .derision 
to develop a mine is given 
early next year - by no means 
a certainty — T .q dr should pro- 
duce more than 500,000 ounces 
annually in tin early 1990s. 

BP Minerals' investment in 
these and other projects has 
been mating more than $60(kn. 
a year and expenditure will' 
continue at that level in 1968. 
Then it should ease back 
because, apart from explore- 
tion opflo d ihfl0 — curren tl y 
running at an animal $40m ami 
covering projects in 16 coun- 
tries - only £Jhfr and a poten- 
tial project in Madagascar for 
production of beach sand 

hmenWa riapnsita will be left to 
pay for. 

What do these developinents 
add rip to on tiie bottom line? 

From 1963 to 1965 inclusive, 
BP Minerals sustained operat- 
ing losses totalling £377m- 
There was a modest operating 
profit of £45m in 1966 and one 
of £llgm last year. 

Thanks to the dramatic 
increase in the price of copper, 
which has been selling at 1 
about $1 a lb sin ce last 
yiilnmn, and growing gold out- 
put, QET is not the only profit- 
producer within HP Minerals 
nr 1968. 

In the first, quarter of this 
year .BP Minerals’ operating 
profit junged to SLOfen. This 
gave a return on capital 
employed of 1&3 per cent com- 
pared with 7 JO per cent for the 
whole cf last year. 

Prospects for the rest of 1968 
look bright. 

Gfilam says: "It has gfrm n m 
great satisfaction to bring 
together the ndnprals assets at 
Selection Trust and Standard 
Oil into one, wodd-dass group.' 
We have brought t be business 
to a point whose it is a reward- 
ing and successful one for BP.* 

Hie parent group has yet to 
make up its mind about float- 
ing part of BP Minerals an the 
stock market, but Gillam 
make* it dear that the subject 
is now very - much on the 


Higher severance 
lower salary 


Michael Skapinker on the likely fate 
of redundant US managers 


bat sort of manager' 
Is likely -to fan vic- 
tim to the American 
corporate axe? 

Out-of-work US. managers 
axe younger than In the past, 
according to a study by Drake 
Beam Morin, a large firm of 
outplacement consultants. 
Outplacement consult ants 

i-nnnspl red unda nt managers 

and help dung find new Jobs. 

■ T»B¥ says that the a ve r age 
age of the typical "disp lace d 
ex ecu ti v e" using its services is 
now 44, compared with 46 
seven years ago. tact fliat 
the average age of our clients 
has come down over the years 
reflects the deepness of cuts in 
corporations," according to 
James Cabrera, President of 
DBM. "Companies are elimi- 
nating even lower levels of 
middle management, reaching 
a younger age of middle man- 
ager.” 

On the other hand, today's 
unemployed managers have 
l ess diffi culty finding new 
Jobs. The average time to find 
a new job has dropped from 
5.6 months over the last seven 
years to 5.1 months today. 
Half of 4he managers that 


DBM with found new 
Ids in under 4.1 months. 

Severance paymentsmado to 
redundant managers have - 
increased slightly, .'from 6.5 . 
months of pay seven years ago 
to 6.7 manxhs today. 

Although it takes nnem- -: 
ployed m anag ers less time to - 
And work than In the past, 
those who had previously been 
In general management post- - 
t ton s often hpve to move into a 
different Hnetfwurit. such as 
g ale s and marketing. 

Twenty-fiVe per cent of 
DBM’S clients had Jobs in gen- - 
enl management before they 
were dismissed, but only 20 
per c fso t of their c ha ds moved 
on to positions. Those 

who did get new general man- 
agement Jobs had to accept ' 
lower salaries- 

Sales and iaarketing Jobs 
proved easier to find. , 
Although only 15 per cent of \ 
DBM clients hid been in sales \ 
and markeiingbefore they lost ) 
their jobs, 21 per cent found 
new jobs to these areas. 

1988 Drake peam Morin 
Executive Outplacement Study, 

100 Park Avenue New York. 
NY 10017. Free. 


Business 

courses 

S t ru ctu re d systems analysis 
and design method, London. 
September 2S and December 5. 
Fee: first delegate £245; addi- 
tional delegates £220. Subject 
to VATTlietaife from The 
tniinmathw Resource Centre, 2 
The Chapel, Royal Victoria 
Patriotic Building, Fitzhugh 
Grove, London' SW18 3SX. .Tel: 
01-871 2546; Tdtex: 299180 MON- 
INT G; Fax: 871 8866. 

Electronic financial savins In 
the 1990s, London. October 

20- 21. Fee; £520 plus VAT. 
Details from Financial Times 
Conference Organisation, 126' 
Jennyn Street, London SW1Y 
4UJ. Tel: 01-925 2323; Telex 
27347 FTCONF G; Fax 9252125. 
Introduction to operational 

Amsterdam (September 

21- 22); • Geneva (November 
16-17). Fee: .£575. Details from 
Conference Organiser, Busi- 
ness Research International, 
IBC House, Canada Road, 
Byfleet, Surrey KT14 7JL. Teh 
01-631 3214. 

Divane businesses: bow to add 
value from, the centra, London. 


October 17. Fee: S2S0; fndivid- 
ual/assoriate membra £172^0; 
corporate members £143.75. 
Details from the StrafigicPlan- . 
ning Society, 15 feigrave 
Square, London SVftx 8PU.. 

01-235 0246. \ : , 

Winning strategies for the 
1990s, Amsterdam, jetober 
17-20. Fee: Members ofSMS or 
VSB $495, non-memba^ $565; 
accompanying persms (of 
members) $120; (of not-mem- 
bers) $120. Details fromBemie 
Hrilma" FCO, Parkweg 2, 2271 
AJ Vooiburg The NetheOanda. 
Tel: (31)70 863650. 

Investor relations, Lotdon. 
October XL Fee: £281.75. Dtaife 
from Jenny Kerr, Intematonal 
Business Comm unica tins,. . 
Bath House (3rd Floor), 56 low- 
born Viaduct, London BtlA 
2KX. Tel: 01-236 4080. Tekx: 
888870. Fax: 01-248 2964. 
Managing business Inform*, 
tion systems, Canfield. Oct- 
ber 23-38. Fee: £850 + acorn, 
modation. Details froa. 
programme . administrator, 
manag ing the information 
systems resource, Cranfield 
School of Management, Cran- ' 
Add, Bedford MK4SOAL. Tel: 
0234 751122. TeteE 826559. 
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We have made two important publishing acquisitions this 
year: US-based educational and scientific publisher Mdison-Wesley, 
and the French financial paper “Les Echos! 

It’s all part of Pearson’s strategy of developing our power- 
ful businesses, capable of competing in global terms with quality 
products. 

To open up a world of profitable opportunities. 


We sold 80 acres of our West Thurrock estate for an important 
shopping centra which could earn Pearson a profit of more than 
£60 million. 

A rich harvest for a worked-out chalk pit, 
lake our recent £49 million profit on the sale of Whitehall 
Petroleum, it’s an example of Pearson’s ability to spot opportunities, 
and realise them to help develop our rn^jor business areas. 
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CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS 

£28m Stock Exchange building 


DIARY DAfES 


Shand Ltd. 

Shmd House. MatkxK 
Derbyshire DE4 3AF 


Offices in 
Scotland 

LAZNG MANAGEMENT 
CONTRACTING (SCOTLAND) 
has been appointed as con- 
struction manager by Tan ri gid 
House for a £16m two-storey 
building in Edinburgh for occu- 
pation by the Standard Life 
Assurance Co. The project, 
which has started, is in addi- 
tion to the construction man- 
agement contract for the adja- 
cent administrative offices 
which Laing Management Con- 
tracting is carrying out for 
Tan field House, again for occu- 
pation by Standard Life. Total 
value of the two contracts is 
about£47m. The two-storey 
building will be clad in natural 
stonework, glazed walling and 
lead-clad steel roofing. The 
contract includes car parking, 
and landscaping. 

Docklands 

projects 

WATERMANS has been 
appointed structural 
engineering consultants for 
two Docklands projects at a 
total contract value of more 
than £54m. At City Reach on 
the Isle of Dogs, Watermans 
has been appointed by 
Indescon, for the £30m 280,000 
sq ft final phase development 
of offices and basement car 
parking on Greenwich View. 

The fast-track structure will 
be steel-framed with a 
composite floor deck rising 
from piled foundations and 
clad in granite and glass. Joint 
developers are Robert Ogden 
Estates and Mr Derek Waiter, 
Indescon chairman. The- 
second, valued at some £24m, 
is at Arrowhead Quay for joint 
clients of Wiggins Group and 
the Port of London Authority. 
The 200,000 sq ft project is the 
first phase in a much larger 
developmment and includes 
business appartments, retail 
sites, a health club and 
basement car parking. The 
structure will be reinforced 
concrete flat slab on large 
diameter pile foun dations. 


WIMPEY CONSTRUCTON 
MANAGEMENT has been 
awarded work totalling nearly 

£34m. 

In the City of London, work 
is under way on a £28m con- 
tract awarded by the Interna- 
tional Stock Exchange far its 
new centre. The contract 
involves construction of an 
144,000 sq ft nine-storey build- 
ing, of which three storeys are 
below ground. The building, 
which will be completed in 
September, 1989, is to retain 
part of the period facade and 
will include underground car- 
parking. 

The company has a £5. 7m 
contract from Laconite Plastics 
fbr a production plant at Tel- 


ford. Shropshire. The contract, 
due fbr completion in Febru- 
ary, is for a 140,000 sq ft sin* 

gle-storey building. 

Wimpey. Construction UK 
has been awarded orders total- 
ling over £llm. The West York- 
shire Police Authority has 
awarded a £4m contract for a 
police station in Bradford. The 
5,650 sq metres complex will 
consist of single, two and 
three- storeys administration 
blocks of concrete frame con- 
struction, and is due for com- 
pletion in June 1990. 

The company has £2Jm con- 
tract from Kingston-upon-Hull 
City Council for the Treasury 
Building in Guildhall Road. 
The 3950 sq metres three-storey 


Major warehouse distribution centre 


MOWLEM BUILDING has been 
awarded a £20m contract by 
ASDA for construction of a 
33,000 sq metre distribution 
warehouse at Dartford. Kent, 
which will provide offices, cold 
stores, chilled areas and ambi- 
ent stores. Completion is 
scheduled for May 1989. 

Similar projects include a 
headquarters and distribution 
facility fbr Mitsubishi Electric 
UK at Welham Green, near 
Hatfield and a distribution 
complex, also at Welham 
Green, for Tesco Stores. 

Contracts worth over £llm 
have been awarded to the civil 


engineering divis ion. The larg- 
est is the £4.4m FIBUA (fight- 
ing in built-up areas) training 
village at Senny bridge. South 
Wales, awarded by PSA (Car- 
diff). The contract involves 31 
concrete buildings and infra- 
structure. PSA (Ruislip) has 
awarded three contracts in 
Cambridgeshire. Two of these 
are bulk fuel installations at 
RAF Wittering (£l.Sm) and 
RAF Alconbury (£1.5m). The 
third is a runway reconstruc- 
tion at RAF Sin) 

A £l.7m contract at Alwen 
Water Treatment Works, 
Clwyd, is from the Welsh 


World Student Games facilities 


CLIFFORD BARNETT GROUP 
has won over £25m of leisure 
development contracts mnw* its 
acquisition by Parkdale last 
February. Sheffield City Coun- 
cil’s design competition for a 
£lOm Olympic standard water 
polo and volley ball centre for 
the 1991 World Student Games 
has been won by the company. 
The City Council’s special 


requirement that the complex 
should be made available for 
community use after the 
games has allowed the com- 
pany to develop an approach 
which will include moving 
floors over the pools. 

The company has been 
appointed to design and con- 
struct leisure facilities in a 


parkland setting at a cost of 
£6 -25m for Mansfield District 
Council- Other contracts 
include water-based leisure 
facilities at Bude for North 
Cornwall District Council and 
at Prudhoe for Tynedale Dis- 
trict CoundL Work has started 
on developments totalling 
£7.5m at Malvern, Nelson and 
Morecambe Leisure Park. 


Factory development in Sheffield 


SHEPHERD DESIGN AND 
BUILD has won a £4m contract 
for the first phase of a factory 
building program me a t Hol- 
brook, Sheffield for SKF & Dor- 
mer Tools (Sheffield). The 
order is for the design and con- 
struction of a single-storey, 
108.000 sq ft building for the 
manufacture of engineers’ cut- 
ting tools. Provision at ancil- 
lary amenities, first floor plant 
accommodation, an Isolated 
b ulk oil building and associ- 


ated external works are 
included in the contract 

The company has won a 
£2_8m contract to build an 
extension for The Wine Society 
of Gunnels Wood Road, Steven- 
age, Hertfordshire. This incor- 
porates what is belived to be 
tiie largest cellar in the world 
for wines owned by private 
individuals. Shepherd is to 
build a duty-paid wine ware- 
house to link with existing 


premises. The warehouse will 
provide an additional 54,000 sq 
ft of wine storage area, plus 
office accommodation. When 
the extension is completed, the 
complex will provide secure, 
temperature-controlled storage 
for a' total of 3m bottles of 
wine. One milUnn bottles will 
he held for private owners, 
making it probably the world’s 

largest cellar for privately- 

owned wine. 


CONTRACTS & TENDERS 


WARDA/ADRAO - BOUAKE, COTE DTVOERE 
THE WEST AFRICA RICE DEVELOPMENT 
ASSOCIATION 

ASSOCIATION POUR LE DEVELOPPEMENT 
DE LA RIZICULTURE EN AFRIQUE DE 
L’OUEST 

CONSULTANCY SERVICES 

Warda/Adrao invite inquiries for prcquatificaiion from professional 
consulting firms or consortia with a background and expertise in 
agricultural research centre planning and design, together with all 
related disciplines, for the design of a new rice research centre and 
headquarters facility at Bouake, Cote d'Ivoire. 

(Approximately 10.000 square metres gross area in phases) 

Evidence should be submitted for each firm or member of a 
consortium of the following: 

1. The nature of (he Arm - type and number of technical and support 
stalT including qualifications. Experience of staff intended for the 
project, location or offices - contact address and phonc/ielcx 
number - date of establishment of firm or leader of consortium. 

2. Previous experience with this type of project and of work is West 
Africa. 

3. Information about other projects relevant to the capabilities of the 
firm including projects carried out during the last five years. 

The services required are architectural, structural, civil, mechanical, 
electrical and environmental services engineering • quantity surveying 
- landscape design expertise would be an advantage. 

Finns offering services should attach a statement agreeing to abide by 
the decision of the awarding committee and, if prequalified, their 
intention to submit a bona fide tender for the services. (Expected at 
the end or January 1989). 

Submissions should be received by Warda/Adrao oo or before 
Nowbrr 7th. 198S in a sealed envelope marked “Prequalification for 
consultancy services'* and addressed to: 

The Development Office, Warda/Adrao, Kennedy Ha, Booake 
01 B.P. 2551. Booabe 01 - Cote dTvobe. 

Telephone: 6333.96J6332A1 Telex: 69 138 ADRAO a 


INVITATION FOR BIDS 
RTA 3/88 

The peoples Democratic Republic of Ethiopia, Ethiopian Road 
Transport Authority <RTA) has received a credit From the 
International Development Association (IDA) and it is intended 
that part of the proceeds of this credit will be applied to eligible 
payment under the contract for the supply of Training Trucks. 

The RTA now invites scaled bids from eligible bidders for the 
supply of Training Trucks. 

interested bidders from member countries of the world bank 
(IDA). Switzerland. Taiwan and China may obtain further 
information from the RTA procurement office Room N® 404. 
The bidding document may be purchased by any interested 
eligible bidder upon payment of a non refundable fee of Birr 50. 
Tire closing date for the submission of tenders shall be 15:00 
hours local time on October 4. 1988. 

Bids will be opened in the presence of the bidders or their 
representatives ip the conference room of the head quarters 
building on October 7 1988 at 14:00 hours local tune. 

The Authority reserves the right to reject any or all bids. 
Ethiopian Road Transport Authority 
P.O. Box 2504 

TcL I5-SO-19 Telex 21539, RTA ET 

Addis Ababa 

Ethiopia 


UNITED REPUBLIC OF TANZANIA 

MINISTRY OF COMMUNICATIONS AND 
WORKS 

THE CONSTRUCTION OF HBITI-SOMANGA 
ROAD 

NOTICE FOR PREQUALIFICATION OF 
CONTRACTORS 


The United Republic of Ta nz ania has received a loan from Saudi Fond 
for Development (SDF). Kingdom of Saudi Arabia. The procee ds of this 
loan will be applied to undertake payments under the Contract for the 
Construction works for the Kibiti Somange Road. 

The Ministry of Communications and Works hereby invite eligible 
con tractors to apply for the prequalificatioo document. 

Participation is open to contractors who meet requirements of the 
Government of United Republic of Tanzania and who are not subject to 
the boycott regulations or the League of Arab States or of Kingdom of 
Saudi Arabi and also possessing extensive experience in roads and bridges 
construction. Working experience in Africa will be an added advantage. 

The start of the project, Kibiti, is approximately ISO km south of Dar es 
Salaam and the length of tire project is approximately 90 km to be 
constructed to bitument standard. The road is divided into two sections by 
Rufip River but however the Rufip River Bridge including approximately 
6 Ion approac h roads on both sides of the river do not form pan of this 
particular contract. 

The Major works included in this project are ap prox ima tely 


• Earthworks 

- Subbase and Granular Shoulder 

- Crushed Stone base 

• Double Surface Dressing 

- Reinforces Concrete Bridges 
Culvert 


850.000 cbm 

170.000 cbm 

170.000 cbm 

850.000 cbm 

9 Nos (totalling 180 m) 


The application of the prequalification document should be addressed to 

The Principal Secretary 

Ministry of Communications and Works 

P.O. Box 9423 

DAR ES SALAAM - TANZANIA 

Not later than one month from the date of appearance or this 
advertisement. 


NORTHERN REGIONAL HEALTH 
AUTHORITY 

New Regional Training Centre, Fu! beck Grange. Morpeth. 
Northumberland 

Competitive Tender 

For the Provision of Hotel Services 

Starting 1 April 1989 

Applications are invited for consideration for inclusion in the List 
of Tenderes for the provision of Hotel Services to the New 
Regional Training Centre, Fulbeck Grange, Morpeth, 
Northumberland. 

The Hotel Services Contract will indude Cleaning, Catering and 
Laundry or Linen Hire. It will exclude the maintenance of the 
building fabric, the gardens and the grounds. 

The Training Centre is a tastefully converted building of 
architectural interest in extensive grounds located near to the 
County Town of Morpeth. 

Those interested should apply to the undersigned in writing only 
within 14 days of the appearance of this notice. 

D I Sadler 

Regional Supplies Officer 
Northern Regional Health Authority 
Benfidd Road 

NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 
NE6 4PY 


Trade Fairs and Exhibitions: UK 


office block is to be completed 
‘ by the middle of next year, 

Wimpey Mil refurbish the 
City Hall in Victoria Square for 
the City Council by the end of 
the month. The work includes 
balcony seating, alterations to 
support structures, repairs to 
the stage floor and upgrading- 
fire safety features. 

In Leeds, Wimpey has been 
awarded a £3m contract by the 
City Council for the Hunslet 
and Warphiiis schools in Hare- 
hills Lane, Hunslet The proj- 
ect involves construction of 
two single-storey primary 
schools, each with a floor area- 


schools. each with a floor area, 
of some 3660 sq metres. Both 
are doe for completion in 
August next year. 


Water Authority. It comprises 
filter, wash water and outfall 
works with associated pipe and 
road works. Work has started 
for completion in July. 

Mowlem Management has 
started work on four two-sto- 
rey office blocks, for George 
Kingsbury & Co (Machine 
Tools), next to its factory site 
between the Causeway and 
River Thames, at Staines, Mid- 
dlesex. Valued at £8m, they 
will provide Kingsbury with. 
87,000 sq ft of office accommo- 
dation. Completion is sched- 
uled for September 1989. 


Current 

International Exhibition & Air 
Display (01-839 3231) (until Sep- 
tember 11) 

Fambarough 

September 11-14 
Gifts West (01-687 2400) 

Bristol Exhibition Centre 

September 18-24 
British Marine Industries Fed- 
eration International Boat 
Show(0T03 737400) . _ 

Southampton 

September 25-27 
International Garden and Lei- - 
sure Exhibition - GLEE (01-390 . 
2211) 

NEC, Birmingham 

Overseas Exhibitions 

Current 

International Machinery, Fac- 
tory Automation & Electronic 
Technical Exhibition - MECT- ■ 
ASIA (0494 729406) (until Sep- : 
tember 6) ; 

Taipei ' 

September 4-10 

International Autumn Fair 
(0375 392222) 

September 4-8 

Crystalware, China, Ceramics, ■< 
Jewellery, Gifts and Ftmrishr 
ing Articles Exhibition- BUBO- * ! 
PACADO (01-434 1825) 

Brands 

September 6-10 J 

Building and Construction 


CONBUILD 


Exhibition 
(021-454 3385). 


Se pt e m ber 7-9 

International Autumn Fair 
(01477 4651) 


September ll-lS 
International Autumn Fair 
(Zagreb 417511-666) 


September 13-18 
International Motor Car Work- 
shop, Service Station Equip- 
ment and Auto Spare Parts- 
and Accessories Trade Fair. 
(01-734 0543) 

Frankfort 


Business and management conferences 


CBI: Incr easing your nohm to 
the Ministry of Defence (01-379 
7400) 

Centre Point, London WC1 
September 64 

The Industrial Society: Indus- 
trial relations for new manag- 
ers (01-262 2401) 

Central London 

September 9 

Channel Tunnel Conference: 
Channel Tunnel - make it yonr 
business (0904 653655) 

Viking Hotel, York 
September 12 

The Economist 1992 - The 
Implications for marketing, 
advertising and the media 
(01439 7000) ■' _ .'-J'- 

Marriott Hotid^Lonilcm 
September 12 ’ — 

CBI/Marketing Society: Master- 1 
ing the market (01-379 7400) 
Centre Point, London WC1 
September 13 

CBI Conferences: European 
standards - Who needs them? 
(01479 7400) 

Centra Point, London WCI 
September 14-15 
Employment Research Unit 
annual conference : New forms 


of ownership - manageme nt 
tmd employment (022242588) ' 
n reHff lhwiww >M»n^ | ‘ 

September 18 

The Industrial Society: Har- 
monisation — A one-day semi; 
nar to the pdpcfolaa 

ami practice of harmonising 
terms and conditions of 
employment (01439 4300) 

S Carlton House -Ter race, 

' London SW1 

September 18 

Hawksmere: Insurance aspects 
of property investment and 
development (01424 8257) 

London Rees Centre . 
September 

The FT City seminar (01-925 


P hris tsters Hall, London BCt 
September 20 

CBI Conferences: TOnr annual 
report (01-379 7400) 

Centre Point, London 
September 21-23 . 
International Chamber of Com- 
merce: Investing for growth - 
opportunities in worldwide der- 
egulation trends (Faria (1) 
45.62&L56) . 

Istanbul 


Anyone wishing toratendany of the above toads isadoisedto 
telephone the organisers to ensure that then have been no 
changes in the details published 

~ APPOINTHiKIfTS . 


FINANCIAL CONSULTANT 

Experienced Financial Consultant required for West End 
Sales office to develop US government and corporate 
securities business with institutional investors. Applicants 
should be- aged 25-30, possess minimum 7 years relevant 
business experience; preferably gained in US environment, 
have registration with NYSE, and sound understanding of 
the US economy and debt markets, together with analysis 
of fixed income securities. Salary negotiable. 

Please write hi st ric test confidence^ e n dowin g foH C.V., to 
Box No A0983, Financial Times, 10 Cannon Street, London 
; . EC4P4BY. ‘ 



LEGAL NOTICES 


DEUFtELO DKUTAL LIMITED ON 


tn accordance with ft* law of ft* 14ft May 
1003 and Ota Oootm of ft* Oft August of ft* 
■am* ytmr ft* SftUng Fund Instalnwots dua 
1 at July tS8« ftava Man aflacM by itia Junta 
Oo CracHo PUbUM in Uabou as Mtoura:- 




Natura of 
Trad* eJaaaJ 


T a l a c o wimu ni na Moft 


U*t* el ap pefart a w w t el eifamfttt ra Uve 
reoahnrM CMaNanla Sank OO KraOSaaaa. 

"obwt WBam Hnfta* and Cfcrfttapftar Jbta 


Purchases in im market consisted of 3 
bonds ol C 18 JW and 1 bond of OMO totaHng 

fiaaan. The balance at ft* I ns talme n t SMBS 

made up by the drawing at 230 baed* of 
EiB.bO and 10 bonds ol (sun each, having a 
total nominal vafcw of CWiUa ft accor- 
dance aft the tones ol ft* General Bond, 
bonds el (Ms aarioa are repqpMa al a pre- 
mium ol 36% on dtsir tape value. 


The Instalment has been mat by fee drawing 
el 3.688 bonds ol ftBJXI each and 116 bonds 
of 09.90 udi having a total vale* el 
£8875440 together wbti an aqual number ol 
noe feMraal bearing bonds. 

The afare-nantionad drawn bonds are 
repayable tram 1st July IBM to 31 December 
IMS and those stam ped by the Portuguese 
Financial DsleflaW tor pa yment In alert in g 
may be presented lor repayment at fee Secu- 
rities Department Counter of BARING 
BROTHERS A CO.. Limited, a BWhopegess. 
London EC2N 4AE. where lists of me num- 
ber* of the bonds and lodgement listing 
ft™ lor the drawn bonds may be obtai n ed. 


OMca Holder No*) MBS and mao al Cork 
CMy, m Quean Square. Bristol m 4JP 


PUBLIC NOTICES 


IN THE MATTER OR 


RENTALS 


QUALITY FURNISHED 
FLATS AND HOUSES 
Short and Loot Lets 
23 Sprint St, Leaden W2UA 
Teh 01-402 2271 Tain: 25271 

REXr TOUll HOlHi today to rich AiaartrerN. 


Surrey. Don't ntiu ftla dpi 
Margaret or Rare new al a 
KENSINGTON {01) 081 3SZ3. 


CLUBS 

EVE has fenuved ft* others b e ca use ol a 
iwicy on lair play and value tar money. 
Supper from MWJO am. Dtaco and top 
"•“Ndtaia, ghuiema husttsaea. exciting 
nooreiarea. lag. Regent St, 01-7**. OSS?. 


M THE MATTER OF: 
THE INSOLVENCY ACT II 


the ab ove name d Company. esMeb l* being 
voluntarily wnmd up, an required, on or 
beta* aw 30lh day ol Septembe r m to 
vend M fee* lua C hrist i an and surnames, 
ftelr adftasasa and deeeripdone. tufl pertto- 
taiaraef ftelr debts or efttaat and the n erase . 
and' add r e e aa a ol lab toUdun (H any), to 
aw ondareignae BMW MUXS, of 1 WWro- 
rabe Place. Carter Lane. London EC4V SAJ 
flw Liquidator ot tie atdd Company, aad, a 
so raqotJed by notice In -anting tor fee eaM 
Liquidator, are. paraoaaity or by metrSoUd- 
tora, to coma In and prove ftaftr debts or 
cftlma at aueh thne and piece aa stun be 
apec W ad In such nodes, nr la default feereot 
they vdn be esa l udod Iran ate benett ot any 
di str ib u tion made before such debts are 
prevwcL 

Dated Na 23rd day of August 1988. 


ART GALLERIES 


The Arun Art 
Centre 
Anmdel 

West Sussex. (0903) 

• 882177. President's 
exhibition. 

27th August - 24th 
September - Mon-Sat 9-530. 


FINANCIAL 


September 27-29 
Water and Environmental 
Manageme nt Exhibition and' 
Conference (01437 2400) . 

Kwln wff i if 

September 2749 - 

City of London wine Fair 

<01438 4141) 

Barbican, London EC2 
September 2840 
National Finance .Directors 
Exhibition and Conference 

(01437 1133) 

Business Design Centre, 

London ■ 

October £4 

International Slower Trades 
Exhibition - IFTEX (01-486 
1951). : 

11a w * J ra Pehre fiaiAat 


TOOAT 

COMPANY MEETINGS- „ w 

Cxcall bur Jewellery. Meat ,lou **- w “* 

- Bromtoh, IMP _ _ _ ___ , 

.Ooftrin : Warren CaMM . 

Southgate, WMtodrtea. Lewtae Medd, 
-Mata). 12JOO - 

Zettara. Clartiee w etf Corthreiw* Centre, 
Cftrtwn—bOrea L eA. W» 


Haynae P uWUhlng 
Mt Preparty 

Mpeu Ooramunfoddatw 

Cone eddied Venture Treat 


HaMHijr uvaarar 


OW1DEHO MO MtBtesr WOnMBWTS- 


' MS ML UBp 
•Ma y er tad. 7.1 p 
Priam Leisure Corp. 3p 
Baaianburg Platinum HMga. 
SooMah * Nanoaafla BreaM 


' BKSTEM . . ' 

. tod. SualMM Corame. 

Legal & Oertand 
MeLauohHn I Hanray _ • 

Natural Resources (m^Trart- -. 

Nurtflo & Peacock 

portals :• 

ShcKoo Qreup ■ . . 

Sue Alliance a London tom - 
-Trade Indemnity 
WMams HMga. 

Smd&io aho interest piwwwtx- 

elffllSa^^ lbPO Lrt- ia»t 1 ITBpo 
flrtteh Ktdmy Pattont Am. Mr*. TH lap . .. . 

Stued Street l.lp 

OoW BaMi ew. FBp.RH Ms 

IMS (HUM 

Prudential Cora. Wg Bata M-MHOaUB - 
afteggH! 7*tpo tat Mtg. Dab. tanigg 

3-e23 nSuRs oAygg maaBgi* - . . i 

COMPANY MSTWOS- • ..... 

Buhner (H. P.» H Mga- T Tw Odor lUnjfe, . 

Ptoogh Lana. Haratoni £30 - • -• - 
Corned Electrodes ML. Sertad baL. Cb bat t 
G °vS*jd. Ooe*. ChatrertMd. W# 

Karris (PhlUp) HMga-. Pehm.lM.iWaL 
f^nn. Lane. Waftdey. Swaw Crftftrtc 
1200 

Uperte oraup, 1 Htowrt PWOft S. 1 K. 1 U 0 L 

Redtaad. PiaJatarara Han. J LoMurt fth^ 
EC, 12JOO 

Robertson Qrettp. Browu’e Motet Omar 
Street W, IZOO . 

Tape Estates, 77 South Audtay Street. W. 

nxo 

BOARD HEETMOS- 


■ h ill- 

!-T 


AtohaniariB. Sahara HeE 9 Harp Lane. EC, 

■hrtS^iftMW gga a rrehtohma JotoPl- m3m StoSw. . 

b2S2£w£S? 

Caa£t SSSow* Street. W, 

Oaaaa'tmTlwLr SB Cheriariiouae Street. EC, 

Ward Bettor Morris Properties. TTretoee tou ry gffff***** 

-Hotot CorataM Street. W- ttoo ^51* 0mly 


rManaoemant 
■dee Centres 


Keep. Treat 
UM Group 
Morgen Or ei d eK 
Redcttt & Cotman 
Seaoait Htdga. 
Technology Project i 
Tyne Teas T.V. 


. MSCaah S Cany 
UTM 


Robinson Bros. (Rydara Orean) 
flnpner 

Seve * Prosper Gold Find 
Oadtretdc Ooue 
Ttoarltamtoya HRwum 
VO toatnananta 

PAYMOTTS- 

BFQ Rnance Co. 8V Rtg. Rato Me. MM 

• gtggeff 

Bairir ol Greece 10\W Lit. 0010 (ReoJ 

• - unto, 

Barclay* Overseas bwt. CO. OV GhL Rap. 

- Raw Nta. 2004 S1702Z 
Blue Orcto baft. OK Daft MW ASpe. 
Chemical Banking Corp. Old. Rtg. Heta Sub. 

Nft. WKS20&71 
Coanbyalda P i u pa » h— ip 
Croda Caaowoca I ToUatrlee 7kX Une. Ln. 
87/B2 3k7SpC. 

Enaareh Carp- HBctm. 

Ml Tt«% Uus. Ln. 88/01 inane 
■Jaaapb (Leopold) Mtfga. 0^» W Uoe. Uv OM& 


LocHwod Cora. 40H8. 

RwOond 7b%Hed. Debt 0WM 3J8pc 
R octoea U ftIL Corp. Meta; . 

Whitbread t Co. *4% Red. Dab. OfIM 
4MTBpa. 

WEDNESDAY SEPTBISBt 7 
COMPANY lEETgtGS- 
Beapak,. Bergen Way, North. Lynn industrial 
Estate, no’s Lynn. Norto*. 1048 
Fanrnntt UL ttgnre. MM MerooMkwaML 1 
Hamilton pSkw. W, 12.18 
Utah tares. Plefttarma Haw, 1 Laodoa WaO. 
Efi,«in 

wmoo tewnmnD, LonNKMfiiMi ot uman 
ftdusaM. Case* Point. 103 Na* (Mord 
BtraeL W.C, iun 

Porter ChmOwra. The Park HotoL Park Lane 
Wra. Matber i on . Bootle, 13.18 
Raed Eaacreto^ 114 Paaaeotl atreec. hm>. 
aor.8ertoiMre.aOO 

ByHone. Peat House Hotel, L ee da Read, 
Braaahorpe, aao . . 


SB8JM 

Chaator MUHnwrta 42|pc Xlp - 
Do. 8.i8ec Pt ijsreo 
Control Tedwftjooa IJJp: . . 

OUtttlfn Uta . 

Hongkong « Bhanghal JBanHog Me Cap 
FRN 810003 
lare a q jook L> OSp 
Morris Aabby 2p > 

Nortotk Houee 0.780 " •• 

Ranold 7*,pc 2nd Dab aiWfod ' V 

Union Square 02210 

WdneyOSp 

WorfttogtonfAJJ OJft 

Yeoman tor. Tat 4J p 

HVDAY SCPTEMBWI 0 
COMPANY MEEra®S8- ” 

Oeoeral Electric Compeer. Tbe Oem h iMir . 
Park Lane, W, 1200 

Stocktake Hldfls, The Mwfoora R e awe. 
Oreet Eastern HoM, LNerpoot ftraat- 
itun 


Otnyuve 
aide Group- . 

Equity & Law hdL Funds 
Second Allianc e Treat 
OHaMon Jones - - 
WMrer^nwaJ ■' 

Aurora 

City A Commercial hn. Treat 
Daresta (SJ 
Bym (Wknbiedon) 

. Outer 

DMOQtO AND WTBffiBT PAYU0NIS- 
-Atoan Atunabdum 22cM - 
AUed-Bignai 43cta 
AoIWUMr-BuKil 180B 
De rnee Group aut 
Birodd Quelcaat 3Jp 


■ • 1 


Boeing «ct* 

ChrleuiKiie Bank Rtg. Rate Sub. Nta. IBM 

sn«.ir 

DO. FHg. Rata Sub. NH. 2001 838*80 
Dial * Bradetreet 43>]ca 
Etandarand Goto Mining SOcta 
Bret hdai ata ta Ovenwee GH FW Rato Nta. 

KM C s mug _ - . 

HongKong(Seiangortitreaiwr to 
Nmltaicie 

Lyons Irish HMga. ftjp 
National Me dica l Dift rprtaea iTaa 
NE. CO kwa. asp 
PrinTech IntL ip 
Ratwifton droop 2.4p 

Royal Bank of Canada Rtg. Kata Dob. Nta. 
2088820125 

Royal Truetno «g. Rate Beta dobs. 2088 
MBBAf 

Bwdb Aktea n.Lnnd S Erpgi. 8J00»lp. . 

SouOnmM 7-U0087P 

Stocktake 0p 

TNT A80.0878 

Texaco TBcta 

VSQ. Co ns orti u m 7p 

StanwHwmbert Mots 
Wtataarn DeopUwta tS2O0M8p 
Do -S~2B0ets 

SATURDAY SEPTBSSER 10 
DtVtDBtD AND INTEREST PAYMENTS- 
MorL Corp. 8%pe Dab. 1888180 
•Ol 26pc 
Exxon BBcta 


OraMd tadMogyV 
RtoantoCmwUUngEng. 


As a at Treat 
BAT tads. 

BtCC 

D etaemod 

BtoeCftcto 

•RWfc rrenre* • wNrhRRI 


swani 

^2v‘hi) 

w 

SUL 

'.7 . ft -*.* - 

r- : >. • 


FINANCIAL TIMES CONFERENCES 

THE FT CITY SEMINAS 
London, 19, 20 ft 21 September 1988 

This intensive (raiding programme, one of the most popular 
courses oo the structure and operations of London, has a most 
distin gu i shed array .of speakers. 

The role of the Bank of England will be discussed fey Philip 
Wadand, Head of Information Division at the Bnnir Christopher 
Johnson of Lloyds Bank Pic will examine clearing banks in the 
British Economy and lan Morison of Midland Rank pic w ffl look 
at the badness of clearing banking. John Atkin of Citibank NA 
will review the role of American institutions in the Euromarkets, 
David Sozatgar of Morgan Grenfell ft Co Limited will rive a 
mCT*ant bank assessment of the C5ty and developing countries, 
and Franc esca Edwards of J P Morgan Securities Ltd will discuss 
mvestment banking. The insurance companies will be assessed by 

pk ■»* P«er Rawlins of R 
WStnrge ft Co will look at Lloyds in a changing environment 
The Rt Hon John Smith, QC, MP, Shadow Chancdlor of- the 
Eachcqner will gn* an ahemative view of the City, Mr Armen 
Kouyaumdjian of International Merican Bank Limited will aiwa 
Latm Ameocan assesmient of London and John Plender of the ' 
Finandal Times will discuss the chang in g Citv The Rt Hm Sir 
-Sag du Gnn. KBE of -1 3S &7Sfi‘ 


^VV- 

I • 


•■'•r. y. 


b. S ! .. 


ELECTRONIC FINANCIAL SERVICES ' 1 ’ t ■ V 

■ London^ 20 ft 21 October 1988 i 

The FT sixth conference on Electromc Financial Services in the 
^ ? cw , techlK ^ 0 8y is being used to extend 
* a ^ ce ?i l for b?*b traditionaiarai new UtmncAul 

need to develop systems for 
management reporting and systems which treat 
c ^ t ?° Kga . r1 a * “**« than as a series of account 

meeting will be chaired by Mr Jacques De 
^ ana S r °t, the derate Bant and MrGene 
~ t *™’ Qnef Executive, Group Operations. Nfidland a«nfc. 

Division of Barclays Bank, Mr 
WooluSh Biding 
Managing Director of In-Hokling 

for Payment Systeri^ ^ ^ dcnl of European Councfl 

c^MuScJnoi? K F< ^ R WORL *> MOBILE 
London, 7 ft 8 November 1988 

toflk « th, rapid chaa^S^l “"Terence wffl 

of the many fa«to£ tire? ,ace “ ** 

co zzununi cations. It will also pramm. , L P r ?Sf es s of mobile 

■ that must he addre qq - d by ^ Practical implications ; 

of opportunitiS^^jX?^^ 1 ^ ^ « the range 

equipment 

debate indude MTRobert jf J* 8 **” who will lead the 

of sure for tarew 

^ ^ Saberhora of the 

Mengwte be addressed to: 

Jamyn. Street, ^ Ftoor ‘ 126 

entering strike)^ SWIY 4UJ - T * 01-925 2323 (24-hour 
Telex: 27347 FT CONF C ' ‘ 1- 
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ARTS 


Few /^ge---|^efitS: 
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EDINBURGH FESTIVAL > ■ 

As standards smfc slowly In the Shared 
firth of Forth, ft becomes compai 
harder to tell the Fringe from your a 
the official offerings. Or "so X That 
reflected in the last few days of winner 
the Edinburg International with £ 
Festival, sitting through some ' tolrecf 
lugubriously troll-meaning chi- noveitj 
chi in a church-cum-cultnral trated 
centre as ladies - in print- writer/ 
dresses and gardening hats ' descer 
shook their mflraccas atstdlen down-t 
mep across the stage - who .and an 
shook right bade and added a"' r e mem 
dc fiant tootlg on the Hate: C'est ' infor m 
magrrifiq/ t mats ce n’est jms volring 
Euripides. “nosta] 

Which is nevertheless what see mis 
it was billed as. Stared Rrperfr-- turn of 
eace presented The Batxhae at of the* 
St Bride’s Centre; and from the ' the 'bo 
lniflar drearily-intoned and w 
announcement, of his divinity Yorks! 
by a dowdily nn<*h»r jj&Hmtfe cOmfc i 
Dionysus, Nancy Meckler’s ear- beginn! 
nest and badly-acted produc- ' The 
tion is aD one could have Once duced- 
hoped to avoid on the Fringe shiver? 

The benign appearance half- Scmb* 
way through the wet matinee ■ with u 
of Frank Dunlop/on theaffahte film ai 
patrol that makes him. the product 
most accessible Festival Direo- .. ston’s 
tor ever, reminded us that this »m<te 
was an official Festival event notably 


that Ms Mecklerexecutedat*' Shirley 
Leicester never approached who' i 
international festival level. -* childii 

This glum production — *10!- ape-fere 
reslas’ apologetic **Ho there! •• grin. 
Who keeps the gate?" was the In C 
most unassertive entrance ever Assesnl 
made by a transsexual seer - Filippo 

ran p a fmm fho tn prMWinn1»ng Han tw 

through the yrotn t fm H mmTly 
comic (the Bacchantes drop -.mounti 
shoes and handbags in a heap befievk 
to dance round, like the girls skm, frt 
bopping together at a provin- to ms ■ 
dal disco) to the embarrassing desertir 
writhing; panting and over-e- comes 1 
moling from 1 a drama therapy refuses 
class. IV;toai 

Salvaged from' this messy “this . « 
and monotonous modernise- return! 
tion is the most incisive Pen- irretrie 
theus since the young Sean ingly?) : 
Connery muscled throng the the ma 
part in Oxford years ago. Peter the hot 
Hamilton Dyer is intelligent,- is cont 
lucid, emotionally powerful • time -is' 
The sandy floor and row of . lectors, 
pyrex pudding-basins for the - product 
maenads to freshen up - in Teady-p 
(design: David Roger) linger 
inexplicably in my memor y. 

Amsterdam 

Concertgebouw 

ALBERT HALL 

The Arnktetdaiti express 

Concertgebouw Orchestra vis- * typical! 
ited the Prams ob Frid ay an d of artel 
Saturday under fis new princt . was ah 
pal - Conductor -Riccaiylo ford Co 
ChaiHy. The first of its pro-- which l 
grammes consisted: or A . fewT 1 ' hstenim 
and rather brief first half r* ' Mend tt 
Mozart’s Idomeneo overture hisoten 
and Piano Concerto No.19 in F accomp 
(K.459) - and an ample second The ger 
half: the Symphony No. 3 in D wasof 
minor by Bruckner... ; . : • j nlcative 
The overture was perfectly delicate 
ravishing. The : orchestra’s strengtt 
sumptuous -suavity was home- Chall 
diately in full evidence, and ling:., tin 
one had to - thrill to' the vivid just as 1 
and characterful playing of gramme 
each section: the strings so nature * 
silken, the woodwinds woody many b 
and immaculately breathed, . througl 
the golden horns, and so on. winds. 
The scalic figures which Stand -- flaying 
out in the short piece were . exactly 
memorably diaphanous. exactly 

The concerto was a qntet. i Thfe 
marveL Radn Lupm war t» ? .ihoukh. 
soloist and ' played - with a ravismn 
refinement In which the tied - structur 
Mozartiah cteriMnattat of spar- sturdy 
kle. and seriousness was the tetu 
achieved. He rarely seemed to most rei 
rise above the dy namic level of butane 
mcaspiano; Trt /within, tikucti motnrtal 
self-imposed Unlit (roihtitfinc flxan Si 
as it were, with tbedynanac phrase t 
range of the f ortepiano of Moz- Bruckne 
art's day) he created a -com- - 
pletely satisfying world of ‘ f ■ ' 


Shared Bxpddehte te a touring 
company:, they may be hitting 
your areq next. • - • ■ 

That perennial Fringe First 
winner John Godberwas lack 
with Hull J Trudt . and a reper- 
' tdre of 'fevouritea. This year’s 
novdty; Salt QftheEarth, fltafr 
trated Godberis - strengths as 
writer/directc^hfalackofcon- 
descension towards his 
down-to-earth ’little'’ people; 

. and an ability to portray the 
remembered pleasures . that 
Inform a- culture without pro- 
voking the shrift accusation of 
“nostalgia!" from those who 
see any nogjimgemehtal tiegic- 
tum of tiie ' past as an evasion" 
of theatrical duty. That' Said, 
the homely seam Of warmth 
and wisdom mineif by hte 
Yorkshire : folk with" their 
ethnic .cries of “Bloody ’eUI” is 
beginning to nm thin.?’ 

Thq Shadow Syndicate jpro- 

duced-/ authentic .Jamesian 
shivers in {hef£ T&rri;$ the 
Scr*ie«\ a-vridtodraped stage 
with- muc h jtae^ of .projected 
fihn and *. mfaTura-7-Jan Pope's 
production and Adrian Jhhty 
ston’s ominous sound-track 
made up - for dodgy .acting, 
notably a Flora who clumped 


Shirley Temple, and a Miles , 
who' depicted ambivalent 
childish innocence-, by: 
ape-like an idiot' 

girin. 

In Grand Magic at the 
Assembly Booms. Eduardo De 
Filippo trespassed onPirandel- 
lian te r ri to ry in this tale of a 
stiff-necked man tricked by a , 
mountebank conjuror into 
beKevingevmything'te aii Illu- 
sion, from the pangs of hunger 
to his worried family and hte 
deserting wife. When the latter 
comes' back after'four years, he 
refuses like Piranddlo’s Henry 
IV. to acknowlege the reahty of 
“this archetypal image off the 
returning ww*.* He retreats 
irre t rievably (but how know- 
ingly?) into the conviction ^ that 
the magical' experiment- from 
the hetd terrace years before' 
is contouring and- that real- 
time is suspended: One for cot ' 
lectors; but in John ftetaHack's . 
pnductiffla'a very rough and . 
reB4yiNBfiiinibnce, ; ■* • : 



SPONSORSHIP 


Whiter than white: Meier's summer house in the Hamptons, spawned a string of imitations 

ARCHITECTURE 

Monumental task for medallist 

Cohn Amery on the man chosen to design the new Getty centre 


Martin Hoyle 


expression. £Bs phrases were' 
' typically shaped with the scant 
of aristocratic panache that 
. was always a ttribut ed- to Clif- 
ford Curaon; and the Way Jn 
which he sought (oftanririra^ 
'' .listening ..to fhe^qic^n) ^ 

- bleoLthe varied colours ttf Ms 
his o#n part with those id the 

; accompaniment was striking; 
The general impression be. left: 
was of an Immensely commu- 
nicatlve reticence, a suitably ' 
delicate but vaKtly yirtuesic 
strength. 

Challly’s support Was ster- 
ling:., the first movement was, 
just as David Cairns in hfi pro- 
gramme note suggested, of the 
nature of ah idyll. Thioe were 
many- beautiful c ontributions 
throughout, from the wood- 
winds, aifd the Orchestral 
playing fras always not only 
. exactly- -articulated but of 
-actetiy the right tonal weight 
:. : _TbO RrUckndr , symphony, 
thou^i. wafi made to aeein too 
ravlarah^. :n l&a great hour-long^ 
structure was uohtiOlled whh 
sturdy feteRectuaT skill and 

- the benefit of the phuhest and 
tom resilient tonal resources; 
but an essential cra^neas and 
'mpuntetewtrihiww was imsshig 
frean tiie result To ihvert a 
phrare Of WH. Yfeat^s, gold In 
Bruckner is not beauty. - 

^ ^ v v Paul Driver 
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y^Vn a hilltop just to the 
' m I north - west of the 
■ r r -# intersection of Sun- 
set Boulevard and 
the San Diego Freeway in Los 
Angles, site wexk has started 
on what will be one of the most 
important public bnfidings in 
America, the new Getty Cen- 
tre. The architect is Richard 
Meier, this year’s winner; of the 
Rdyal Gold Medal for architec- 
ture awarded by the RIBA. 

Meter seems to be a natural 
winner. He gained the cammfe- 
sJonJor the Museum for Deco- . 
ratrveArte : inFrankfttrtlnl980 
and Won ti» Pritzker Prize in 
1964: It .was & major triumph 
and challenge to secure the 
prize of the Getty in 1984 and 
more recently the commission 
to design the new City Hall 
and Central Library in The 
Hague in the Netherlands. Dnr- 
ing September flirem Septem- 
bet 20 to October 30 at the 9H 
Gallery, 26, . Cramer Street, 
London, WJ.) the first British . 
exhibition of Mr Meier’s work 
will be held~ to uolndde with 
the Gold Medal ceremony at 
the RIBA. 

Whatevereteehearidevesit' 
wffl be the Getty Centre, one of 
the most important ctdtttral 
inStitUtions in the Worid. that 
wlll be Meier’s mmnuntot He 
has not only been offered a stu- 
pendous budget but also a 
magnificent site! The opportu- 
nity exists on this Californian 
hfll to create a garden arid ter- 
raced landscm?o that will rival 
Versailles.' roe buildings will 
occupy a mere five of ; the no 
acres, and Meter is working 
with- Emmet L Wemple and 


Associates to link his campus- 
like collection of low horizon- 
tal buildings to the landscape. 

The topography has clearly 
been an important influence on 
the design. The museum and 
its offshoots win occupy two 
intersecting mountain ridges, 
and in the ravine between will 
be great terraced gardens fell- 
ing to a large reflecting pooL 
The principal -material for the 
entire complex will be stone - 

an gn nn wnna nTiang P for Meter, 

who is famous for his all-white 

hnnww and mUSeUZDS ^)ad in 

enamelled metal or porcelain 

panalta 

Richard Meter was bom in 
New Jersey in 1934 and 
received Ms architectural 
training at Cornell University, 
hi 1963 he established his own 
office in New York having 
been broken in as an architect 
in two mo dernis t stables. Skid. 
more Owings and Merrill, and 
Marcel Brener. He rose to early 
fame with his all-white modem 
American houses - mostly 
second homes to the Hamptons 
OrTktatieCticut; the product of 
Meier’s development of cubist 
ideas' progressed through the 
work of Le Corbusier. They all 
have one remarkable quality - 
they model their int erio r vol- 
umes almost entirely by the 
play of light. 

Mater has a strong aversion 
to colour in architecture. He . . 
has said “whiteness te <me of 
the principle characteristics of 
my Dull dings - pore white 
fornwi which mould space and 
light-.** This approach works 
brat when, the houses are set in 
a naturally beautiful land- 


Ainnesty Concert 


WKMBLEY STADIUM 

From the moment that Bruce 
Springsteen, Sting, Peter 
Gabriel, et al trooped on stage 
clutching the words to Bob 
Marley’s anthem.. “Stand up for 
your rights" to the finale six 
hours later ; when ' the same 
bunch of -musicians gathered 
together for BOb- Dylan’s 
"Chimes of freedom”.fhere teas 
tittle about the Amnesty Inter- 
national ben&fil at Wembley on ' 
Friday that bore any telaitiah 
to &' d0d cotacert. . 

. -This teas tihe : start of - the ' 
most attnnstic.six weeks in the 
history of- pop as the three 
headliners, supported by the 
Senegalese singer. Youssou 
NDour and the American 
ingenue Tracey Chapman, 
embark on a worid tour to pro- 
mote a “Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights.” 

OK, they cap weR afford' to 
lend their voices, but giving up 
the time for so much hassle is 
unprecedented hi this moat 
selfish of businesses. It seems .. 
odd that the .costsofthe four. 


mean that Amnesty Interna- 
tional expects to gain little 
financially from such travail - 
the gross take at Wembley 
(70,000. fans times £2250) must 
have well exceeded £L5m - 
but this te semi as a hearts and 

yrirnfls miiirfnn. 

And that was the key to the 
Wembley kick-off concert. 
Each, artist made a personal 
committment to hrnnan rig hto. 
F6r NTknrr- and Gabriel, who 
sfarttfQhe.-Shbw, it carried a 
Souttr ’African dimension, 
summed Tig - in Gabriel’s 
encore, “Biktr, which began as 
a dirge and grated as an explo- 
sive cry of anger. 

Perhaps because he was one 
of the first stars to embrace 
global politics Gabriel always 
looks smug when propagandis- 
ing the cause, especially when 
decked' in African tribal col- 
ours. A more convincing per- 
formance followed him on 
stage, from Tracey Chapman. 
She owes Imr fame, and allot of 
money, to her brief spot at the 
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music '^.v ' 

tondbtt 

PMfoariteedaOtriiesbra, 
'conducted by Andrew Davis witii. 
Oatrlck Ohlsson-Qriano). Webern, 
Brahms, Stranss. Royal Albert 
BellCMOn»<589 ezfik 
BBCWefeh 


jhmp« WiflTrtlnn n iilirluw 

OrdwStra and MarkusvcAaioi- 
msemblefromStiittEart con- 
ducted by Marfred Svler. Mss- 
Camrch ' 

(Wed). 


FUUuDBnd^'Onkntie 
National te France conducted 
by T/irfw Mmm»l .-Borina wWI 
Salnt^Saens (Mon). Berlin FhO- 
harmontc OrcbBsb&'mdwClai- 
dto Abbado with Maririo PoJHnl 
(plaqo? and Maijana Lipovs^dt 

(altO). Rrn> i m« 

(Wedk. 


wwtwtOTwwMdtt^ ' ffffii r ai' rp ' 

Hithmd de V "*"** 1 , ' w ra k w Logfei ' 
. MUoeL Ravm, Rouseri and Stne 
vtnsky(Wed). 



Bre»mrie,Leurent 
ypiano: Haydn, Schnberi 


jP patnwK. WiiillltfiW 

CFuiV- v 


Tan ywrin e figi—m. Thm^ roamhoF 
German syUthesiiar group - 
known as tbe Godfather of New 
Age Mitefc^eooedyCenter Con- 
cert Hall) CThlir)C2543776) ' 

Tokyo : ’ll; ; , " - v- ■■ 

Yrag^kkKlm (vfeto). Affisoa 
Elldredge(cdk4p whh the TtAyo 
pbUhannosilc Grchortta con- 
ducted by Mjchfreehi Inoue. 
H^^aiitory Hun 

ducts Ose YomiiirfSymriic^^ 
Orchestra. StumdEovicfi. 

Tokyo BunkaRrikan (Tue»V 
SuntoiyHaBCnnus) (2186191). 
RHK Symphony Orchestra coo* 
ducted by-BaaRddca Salonen. 
M es s teen .erqrangaHlaSym-. 


Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 

No opera performances until 
12 September. 

Bngmh National Open, CoU- 
seam. The season opens with 
revivals erf two of tto less suc- 
cessful ENO productions of 
recent times. David Pomrtney’s 

ugly, coarse-grained modem- 
dress Carmen sportsat Iee«t a 
M g hl y pr ranlmng ismfr, inclrwttr>g 
Jean Ri^jy, Arthur Davies, Ser- 
gey Leifexicus. and Susan Boll- 
ock. Tbe limply staged wartime- 
In-M n ssoli ni ’s-Italy Toeca produc- 
tion by Jonathan Millar has Jan- 
ice Cairns in the title role. 
PAwnnri Barfatm , and Matenhw 
Donnelly. 

Barbican Hall. PacnPefla’s Fla- - 
xneiKo Dance Company (Mon- 
Tfaur. Sat). (688 8881) 

Queen JEUzabeto -flalL Opera 
Factory production of Cosl fan 
Tutte conducted by Paul Daniel 
(Toe. Sat) (928 3191). 

Sadias Wells. Sept 1, dancing 
begins in London again after 
a mo me nta ry break With the 
arrival of tbe Cumbre Flamenco 

troupe on Sept 6 for a 10 day 
visit. 

Vienna 

State Open. Cavalteria Snsti* 

cana, conductor. Adam Fischer. . 
with Margarita Litowa. Rohangiz 
Yachmi, Peter Dvotsky, Sfivano 
Camdi (Wed). Lucia di La mmo 1 - 
moor, conducted by Marcello 

Pmmi. with Edita Gn t berova, 
WaJtraud Winsauer. PaoteConi, 
Francisco Aralz*, iftiAard Burke 
^ThursX D BarMeta dl SMgfia. ' * 
conducted by km Marta, with 
Frederica von S faute, M a j orie 
Vance, Robert Gamhfil. Atexan- 
dear Maly (Mon). Mozart’s Cod 
fen Tiitte, conducted by Chris- 


scape. The Douglas House in 
Harbor Springs, Michigan 
(built in 1973) is a remarkable 
sight, apparently dropped 
ready made into the steep and 
wooded landscape felling down 
towards Lake Michigan. It is a 
modem fantasy house - every 
pine deck has a perfect view, 
every room is filled with light, 
volumes are varied with high 
rooms looking across blue 
waters. Architecturally it is 
vacant and so abstract that 
nature all around baa f ull play. 

Tn Hip London exhibition It 
will be possible to examine in 
detail a later development of 
Meier’s house design. The 
Westchester House in Westch- 
ester County, New York was 
built between 1984 and 1986 on 
a rolling, wooded hillside. 
There is something here that 
hints at the fixture appearance 
of the Getty, because Meier 
uses masonry which relates 
carefully to his predictable 
metal and glass clad panelled 
walls that define the more pub- 
lic areas of the house. In his 
scheme for The Hague City 
Hall he has tried to be more 
contextual. His curved library 
echoes the nearby Bijenkorf 
department store braiding and 
the large areas of sheltered 
public space offer lessons fix- 
schemes like King’s Crora in 
London. 

Meier has the most coveted 
commission in the world so 
any critic is forced to ask, is he 
the right man for the job. The 
Getty win have an extraordi- 
nary collection, bnt at his 
Museum for the Decorative 
Arts in Frankfort he has not 


Mandela concert here in June. 
Now. faring the throng with 
just an accoustic guitar, she 
rang out some of the strongest 
protest cries since Dylan. She 
seeks freedom for American 
blacks, their talents restricted 
to working as check-out girls, 
if employed at all, as in “Fast 
car”, or subject to physical 
abuse, as in “Across the tines”. 
Her bitter lyrics are wrapped 
in foreboding melodies. With 
her intense simplicity she. dis- 
pelled the comforting notion 
that abuses only happen far 
off over the horizon. 

By now the audience was 
ready for some physical release 
from the lessons in ethics. It 
got it from Sting, looking 
amazingly happy and hippy, 
who threw off a short, sharp 
set of rock jazz, linking his 
plea for freedom to the plight 
of the lost ones in Chile, com- 
memorated through “They 
dance alone”, while finding 
time to twist with his pretty 
hanking 1 singer. He also mowed 


tlan Thielemann with Margaret 
Marshall, Margarita Htatermeier, 
Otrvrera MDjakovic CTues). (Pb- 
51444). 

Volksoper- In repertory Die Lns- 
tige Witwe; Die Fledermaus; 
Arthur Schniteler’s Reigen (bat 
let); Kalman’s Die Ztekusprinzea- 
atn; Wnfftnawna BraShlnHg wi; 

Die verfcanfte Braut; Der Zigue- 
narbaron (Ph.51444). 

Tokyo 

Teairo alia Scala. Milan. I Capu- 
leti e 1 Montecchi, conducted 
by Riccando Muti, directed by 
Pier Luigi PizzL with Agnes 
Baltaa or Dolores Ziegler as 
Bn mart and Leila Cuberii OT 
Lucia AHberti as Giulietta. 

Tokyo Bunka Kaikan (Mon, 
Thuis). N abucoo. conducted by 
Stecazdo Muff directed by 
Franco ZefferalH. with R enato 
Bruson in the title role. NHK 

Hall (Wed) (725 8888) 

Borfbi 

Deutsche Oper. Oedipus, spe- 
cially composed for the Berlin 
Opera by Wolfgang Rihm, will 
be conducted by Christof Mek. 

Lulu In GAtz Friedrich’s produc- 
tion stars Patricia Wise, Emily 
Golden and David Griffith. Lady 
Macbeth von Mzensk by Shosta- 
kovich returns with Kazan Arms- 
trong, Kathryn Montgomery- 
Mriawiff Pftritar P g B e tnr 
Alda with Brana Balkrai, Julia 
Varady and Giorgio Lambert! 
rounds off the week. 

Hamburg 

Staataoper. Die Zauberflate has 
fine inte r pret a tions by Hellen 
Kwon, Gabriele Fontana. Harald 
Stamm. Heinz Kruse and Franz 
Grundbeber. Die verkaufte Hrant 
la a well done repertoire pe rfor - 


some musical progress, playing 
up front guitar on “Fragne". 

But if Sting was workman- 
like Springsteen moved the 
evening up at least three 
notches. In the build-up to his 
appearance the emotional tem- 
perature rose above the chill- 
ing winds blowing around 
Wembley. Then the E Street 
Band were into “Born in the 
USA” and be powered his way 
through an hour and more of 
energising blockbusters, cul- 
minating in “Bom to Run”. 
His plug for freedom was 
appropriately bizarre - the 
freedom to grow up in small- 
town America and to be raised 
on those three-minute expres- 
sions of human rights, pop 
songs. Springsteen as his usual 
uncomplicated, ballsy self, 
brought a missing human 
dimension to a night that was 
in danger of descending into 
well intentioned, but second 
fraud, sentimentality. 

Antony Ttaomcroft 


A prudent venture 


shown himself to be very sensi- 
tive to the exhibits, frx feet 
there are areas of tbe museum 
where the architecture works 
against the displays. 

At the High Museum in 
Atlanta - which is his glossy 
high-tech version of the Frank 
Lloyd Wright's Guggenheim, 
the whole point of the museum 
is the ramped public spaces. 
Luckily tha Hi gh M useu m does 
not have a very good collection 
and. so the museum building is 
itself the exhibit. But at the 
Getty things are very different 
and it has been quite a strug- 
gle to expand this architect’s 
vocabulary to encompass more 
natural materials, less arbi- 
trary geometry and simply a 
more enriched architecture. 

Meier is the natural choice of 
the architectural establishment 
for the Gold Medal: he repre- 
sents the dry, Intellectual mod- 
ernist approach. But he does 
not seem to be able to develop 
his real and powerful spatial 
alriHa beyond the manipulation 
of refined technical elements. 
AH his work is clear and sim- 
ple though more complex than 
it looks; the smooth engineer- 
ing combined with the layering 
of interior spaces produces an 
architecture that is distinctive 
but ultimately repetitive and 
somewhat sterile. 

Meier's architecture leaves 
you hungry for colour and tex- 
ture. Too much coolness can be 
cruel. This is the architecture 
of celibacy - untouched by 
human hand and still frozen. 
His medal should have been 
polished ahnwinhnn. 


After the summer lull expect a 
host of new arts sponsorship 
initiatives in the next few 
months. Companies are now 
well aware that to generate 
headlines they have to come 
up with something very imagi- 
native - or very expensive. 
The Prudential, after a year of 
agonising, is on the point of 
combining the two. 

The insurance company, per- 
haps motivated by the success 
of Royal Insurance signing up 
with the Royal Shakespeare 
Company, is likely to approve 
a £500,000 annual package cov- 
ering a range of art forms. At 

the moment the Pro confines 
itself mainly to supporting the 
If O, and this will continue. 

One idea getting serious con- 
sideration is the arts competi- 
tion to end all arts competi- 
tions. It will reward exciting 
new work in all the art forms, 
with an additional top prize In 
excess of £100.000 for the arts 
organisation - be it dance 
company, fringe theatre, or 
Covent Garden opera - which 
comes up with the best arts 
event of the year. 

Competitions retain their 
popularity with prize money 
moving higher and higher. Aer 
Lingus is about to enter the 
crowded field of book awards, 
with a £30,000 prize which will 
pip tbe £25,000 currently dis- 
tributed by Whitbread. 
a 

One of the more depressing 
theatrical scenes of last year 
was to see young City slickers 
revelling in the sordid machi- 
nations of Serious Money, the 
play which tried to put them in 
their place. They get another 
chance to gloat this week when 
Dreams in an Empty City, an 
Australian play which also 
probes financial chicanery, 
opens at the Lyric Hammer- 
smith. 

Encouraged by the City’s lik- 
ing for self-abuse the producer 
of the play, Annie Irving, spent 
over a year trying to raise the 
cash for it in the form of an 
investment or as a sponsorship 
vehicle from the Square Mile. 
Her main problem was that 
many of the companies she 
approached found it impossible 
to give a direct "no,” with the 
result that she lived off phoney 
promises. 

In the end her trump card 
was the agreement of the 
Prince of Wales to act as 
patron of Oz 88. billed as a 
“British tribute to the Austra- 
lian theatre.” The attraction of 
meeting the Prince at a gala 
evening unlocked the coffers, 
notably of London & Edin- 
burgh Trust, which is putting 
up £40,000 in Us .first major 
sponsorship. 

By some odd reasoning Lon- 
don & Edinburgh has also 
invested £20,000 in the show, 
making a distinction between 
sponsorship and investment, 
presumably for tax reasons. 
Another City firm taking the 
broad-minded, we-can-take-it, 
approach is the Australian- 
owned broker, TC Coombs . 

Such sponsorships help to 
dispel the myth that compa- 
nies only back safe and anae- 
mic arts events. This is espe- 
cially true at the Edinburgh 
Festival where Scottish Life, in 
its first sponsorship, supported 
the Japanese Tempest while 
the traditionally staid Bank of 
Scotland backed the bawdy Cat 
Cinderella. 

Other Australian companies 
are rallying round Dreams in 
an Empty City in more homely 
ways - Fosters is providing 
non-stop lager for the cast dur- 
ing rehearsals and the five 
week run, and Rosemount is 
laying on the Australian wine. 
Whether they are trying to sab- 
otage this jaundiced look at 
Big Business, or to ensure it is 
a roaring success, press night 
on Thursday will telL 


Pirelli, the tyre company, is 
naturally exploiting the 
£250,000-plus it invested in the 
new courtyard garden at the 
Victoria & Albert Museum, 
which bears its name. Next 
weekend it is sponsoring three 

concerts there, two featuring 
young classical musicians, and 
one jazz, at a reasonable cost of 
£12,000. They are free, with 
tickets available from Pirelli. 

On Friday the French 19- 
year-old pianist Helene Gri- 
maud performs; on Saturday 
its the turn of Russian violinist 
Maksim Vengerov, 14; and on 
Sunday there are two jazz con- 
certs, with 18-year-old Jason 
Rebello starring. 

The main gain for the V & A 
is attracting a younger audi- 
ence to the museum, which is 
one of the objectives of director 
Elizabeth Esteve-Coll: hence 
the recent show of tbe Elton 
John collection (to be sold at 
Sotheby’s this week) which 
attracted daily attendances 
way above 2.000, 

Pirelli has a small annual 
arts budget, up to £40,000, but 
is constantly looking for new 
ventures, preferably with a 
youth link. Next week it is 
backing an art exhibition by 
Philip Howard at the Line Art 
Gallery in Wandsworth, 
mainly because he created his 
sculptures in rubber to some 
consternation he has recently 
moved on to wood. 

Pirelli also came to the aid of 
the storm-battered Kew Gar- 
dens by commissioning artist 
Norman Stevens to produce a 
print, priced at £200 and lim- 
ited to an edition of 200, with 
the anticipated return of 
£40,000 going towards replant- 
ing the gardens. Pirelli may 
not be a big spender on the 
arts but, at the least, it is imag- 
inative and approachable. 

Debenham Tewson & Chin- 
nocks, who describe them- 
selves as international prop- 
erty advisers and who have the 
monumental task of letting 
Canary Wharf in Docklands, 
are supporting their first arts 
venture on September 28th. 
They have put £6,000 behind a 
concert by the Ambache Cham- 
ber Orchestra at the Old Vic. It 
is also the first time this thea- 
tre has played host to orches- 
tral music. As a new sponsor 
the money has attracted a 
matching grant from the Busi- 
ness Sponsorship Incentive 
Scheme and this will finance 
another conceit in Birming- 
ham in February. 

■* 

AT&T is to sponsor the forth- 
coming major David Hockney 
show at the Tate Gallery. It 
will be the multinational’s first 
UK arts sponsorship, it backed 
the show in Los Angeles, but 
needed some arm twisting to 
continue the support in Lon- 
don. The cost is a modest 
£30,000. 

* 

So far the arts sponsorship 
world has not been affected by 
the decision in the Budget to 
tax all corporate entertainment 
expenses, including those for 
overseas customers. Although 
the entertainment of guests is 
an increasingly vital part of 
many sponsorship packages it 
is still a much smaller cost 
item than the actual expendi- 
ture on the arts event Current 
programmes wifi also have 
been drawn up before the Bud- 
get announcement. 

Indeed there are those in the 
sponsorship business who 
think it will gain as companies 
take a closer look at their cor- 
porate entertainment bills and 
wonder whether an arts event, 
with its additional promotional 
and altruistic advantages, 
might not offer a cheaper and 
more effective approach to 
wooing clients. 

Antony Thomcroft 


Sept 2-8 As You Like It 


mance. Der iliegende Holl&nder 
stars Richard Versalle in the 
title role, Elizabeth Connell, 
Ursula Boese, Rose van Dam 
and Kurt MoU. 

Munich 

Bayexische Staatsopcar, the 
Munich opera house will be 
dosed until April 8 for renova- 


Amsterdam 

M caMZheater . Nethe rlands 
OpeEaproduction at Bluebeard's 
Castle by Bartok. with Rank 
Smit as Bluebeard and Kathrlne 
CiesinskI as Judith. Directed 
by Herbert Wernicke, with the 
Netherlands Philharmonic nnHw 
Hartnmt Haencben (Mon, pre- 
miere, and Thor). Premiere of 
Ron Bunzl’s “ballet event" Mtee- 
en-Cadre danced by the Cloud 

Chamber company and directed 
by the creator, with music by 
Jose-Luis Greco (Wed) (2 SB 4 55). 
Stedsschoawinigg. The Hootdrtad 
Operetta Company in Karl Mil- 
lficker's Gasparone directed by 
Hans Freteer (Tua to Thnr). #4 
2311). 

New York 

New York City Opera (State 
Theatre, Lincoln Center). The 
week features Victor Herbert's 
Haughty Marietta in a new pro- 
duction by Theodore Pappas with 
sets by Oliver Smith. (496 0600) 

Washington 

Sullivan and Gilbert (Eisen- 
hower). Fritz Weaver and Nod 
Harrison play the composing 


PHOENIX 

The Renaissance Theatre 
Company’s As You Like It has 
relegated Kenneth Branagh to 
a clown’s part, there being no 
real hero in this play. He is a 
very clownish clown, prowling 
about the stage in an orange 
check suit that labels him a 
comic in a production dressed 
chiefly as if in the early part of 
this century. 

Mr Branagh acts occasion- 
ally as if he were in a televi- 
sion variety show, but is sever 
anything but fenny. 

Orlando, the nearest we have 
to a hero, is played by James 
Larkin, who uses a deafening 
shout when ill-tempered but is 
tender enough with his Rosal- 
ind, even if she is disguised as 
a boy. Orlando fights a fine, 
long bout with Charles (Jimmy 
Yuill), whom he beats by pull- 
ing his beard. 

The feeling is rustic through- 
out, as soon as the init ial 
scene-setting passages in the 
“new Court” have been got out 
at the way. I found Samantha 


Bond's particularly rustic 
Phebe a perfect essence of the 
country life that Shakespeare 
imagined. Audrey was almost 
ladylike in contast, as Dear- 
bhla Mofioy played her, her 
hair tied up in a band. 

Richard Easton does Jaques 
very well indeed, with high 
seriousness, even in his some- 
times amusing lines, which 
must never sound as if they 
were meant to be funny - 
except to the audience. He will 
be lumpy with the converted 
Duke, the other Duke in morn- 
ing dress, instead of plus-fours, 
both of them played by David 
Lloyd Meredith. 

The decor by Jenny Tira- 
mart! is attractive and never 
intrusive, and the songs, newly 
composed by Pat Doyle, go 
back to the age of Mendels- 
sohn. 

Geraldine McEwan is the 
director. 


B. A. Young 


est artistic achievement of the 
Victorian age in this so^alled 
“drama with music”. Krafa Oct 

8 . (2S4 3670). 
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Back to school and 


The abuse of w 


anti-dumping 


WHAT IS the reason for the 
enthusiasm with which the 
European Commission has 
resorted to anti-dumping 
actions in the past few years, 
particularly against Far East- 
ern exporters? Are these really 
no more than a way of counter- 
ing unfair trading practices? 
Or is anti-dumping viewed, 
instead, as a magic bullet that 
can both curb the exports of 
unduly competitive Far East- 
ern countries and strengthen 
such “strategic" industries as 
consumer electronics? 

The suspicion that the wider 
objectives are in mind is 
reinforced by the decision last 
week to impose stiff anti-dump- 
ing penalties on video cassette 
recorder imports, a decision 
that appears to break new 
ground in several ways. The 
case is the biggest yet to be 
directed mainly at South Kor- 
ean manufacturing industry. 
Until recently, anti-dumping 
action against Korea was 
inhibited by the low value of 
the won, which made It hard to 
establish that its industry was 
exporting products to the Euro- 
pean Community at prices 
lower than those charged at 
home. The finding of dumping 
margins of as much as 29 per 
cent suggests that the commis- 
sion has managed to resolve 
that technical conundrum, at 
least to its own satisfaction. 


because of their strategic 
importance, it should tailo: 
measures specifically to that 
purpose. They -should be 
decided on the basis of a 
clearly articulated industrial 
rationale after consultation 
with a wide range of interest 
groups, above all consumers. 

The second question is 
whether the industrial policy 
objective is itself appropriate. 
Experience is not encouraging, 
especially when the policy is a 
reactive one, as is Inevitably 
the case for anti-dumping. 
Instead of governments picking 
the winners, the losers pick the 
governments. 


Lame ducks abandoned 


The undesirability of indus- 
trial policy has now been 
accepted by many European 
governments in the case of 
industries in inexorable 
long-term decline, such as ship- 
building and steel, where past 
efforts to prop up lame ducks 
have been largely abandoned. 
The belief persists, however, 
that high-technology sectors 
are exceptions. 


Inimi cal to clarity 

The rationale advanced for 
the imposition of duties also 
suggests that the EC has 
enlarged its criteria for the 
finding of injury. The Commis- 
sion says that “the mainte- 
nance of production by the 
Community industry Is essen- 
tial so that it can develop by 
its own efforts new technolo- 
gies for consumer goods of the 
future” In effect, anti-dumping 
action is now introducing 
industrial policy by the back 
door. Two questions are raised, 
the first being whether anti- 
dumping procedures are well- 
suited to such an objective and 
the second being whether the 
objective is itself worthwhile. 

The answer to the first ques- 
tion is almost certainly nega- 
tive. The primary concern of 
these procedures is to enforce 
“fair" competition. Further- 
more. the obscure manner in 
which they are enforced and 
the room they allow for subjec- 
tive judgment are inimical to 
clarity on so important a mat- 
ter as the future of consumer 
electronics. 

If the EC believes certain 
industries need to be protected 


That view can be justified 
only if these industries will 
ultimately perform e f fec tive ly 
in international markets. 
Unfortunately, there is much 
evidence that Europe's weak- 
ness in consumer electronics is 
a chronic condition, stemming 
as much from slow adjustment 
to changes in demand, technol- 
ogy and production methods as 
from unfair competition. 


Europe's two principal con- 
sumer electronics groups, Phil- 
ips of the Netherlands and the 
French state-owned Thomson 
have recently accelerated 
efforts to rationalise their 
operations and Improve their 
efficiency. But they have a 
long way to go. Philips admits 
to serious doubts about its own 
prospects and has hinted that 
fixrther trade protection may 
be needed to ensure its long 
time survival in the business. 


Protection, whether provided 
by anti-dumping duties or 
other measures, imposes a 
heavy cost on consumers. The 
very least the EC needs to do is 
to Justify its nascent consumer 
electronics policy explicitly, 
not bring it in through the 
anti-dumping back door. Better 
still, it should recall not only 
its past experience with promo- 
tion of “strategic industries” 
but also the history of failure 
that now motivates these par 
Ocular petitioners for protec- 
tion - and forget the idea alto- 
gether. 


Running for the 
White House 


IT HAS been a while since an 
American election campaign 
officially began on a Labor 
Day, which is today, with so 
little to choose between the 
two candidates and with so 
much uncertainty about the 
electorate's aspirations. 

National polls, which have 
been very volatile, put Vice 
President George Bush for the 
Republicans and Governor 
Michael Dukakis for the Demo- 
crats in a virtual dead heat. 
This is good news for Mr Bush, 
because be had been trolling 
badly, and because, in a tight 
race, there is some built-in 
advantage to the Republicans 
in the peculiar workings of the 
electoral college system. 

It is even better news for Mr 
Bush given the controversy 
which has swirled around his 
running mate. Senator Dan 
Quayle. Mr Bush’s recovery 
may be ascribed to the fact 
that he has at last begun to 
inspire some confidence, or to 
the Dukakis campaign going to 
sleep, or to both. 


was appropriate and indeed 
inevitable that the civil rights 
leader should be promised a 
prominent role in the cam- 
paign proper. Yet in analysing 
on the national scale where Mr 
Jackson should be deployed, 
the Dukakis camp seems to 
have concluded that there are 
important states where he can 
hurt more than help. He Is not 
surprisingly irritated, and his 
supporters could be turned off. 


On the defensive 

Certainly Mr Bush has 
grabbed the tactical initiative. 
He started with an eloquent 
convention acceptance speech, 
and has followed through with 
much less admirable attempts 
to impugn his opponent’s patri- 
otism. It is hard to believe that 
this last issue will play effec- 
tively throughout the cam- 
paign, but it certainly has, for 
the moment, thrown Mr 
Dukakis on the defensive. 

The re is always a large gulf 
between winning a nomination 
from nowhere and actually 
running for President The lat- 
ter requires a different level of 
organisation and tactical 
appreciation, simply because, 
in an age of declining party 
loyalty, the national electorate 
is inherently more sceptical 
than those committed enough 
to take part in party primaries. 

The perfect exampl e of this 
divide can be seen in the cur- 
rent relationship between Mr 
Dukakis and the Rev Jesse 
Jackson. Up to and through 
the convention, the two waged 
an honourable battle according 
to the lights of the party. It 


Tough row to hoe 

Not that Mr Bush has any 
reason to be complacent either. 
His biggest problem is to hold 
on to the support of the mostly 
working class Democrats and 
Independents who defected in 
droves to President Reagan. 
Throw in the gender gap, 
which the selection of Mr 
Quayle was somehow designed 
to close, and the feet that big 
states like California and 
Texas can no longer be consid- 
ered natural Republican terri- 
tory, and it could be argued 
that It Is Mr Bush who has the 
tougher row to hoe. 

One approach is to wrap 
himself in Mr Reagan's Tnwwtfe 
at every opportunity and to 
use the President’s favourite 
swear word, “liberal”, when- 
ever referring to Mr Dukakis. 
This may not be edifying, or 
even accurate, but it might 
work. For Mr Bush’s star in 
the polls in the last month has 
risen almost exactly in line 
with that of Mr Reagan's, 
apparently because the Admin- 
istration's troubles — Irangate,' 
Panama aid Edwin Meese in 
particular - no longer domi- 
nate the dally news. 

What has not been seen so 
far, sadly, is much of the posi- 
tive. As their respective con- 
vention speeches demon- 
strated, both Mr Bush and Mr 
Dukakis appear serious men 
capable of substantive debate 
on the great foreign and eco- 
nomic policy issues. The 
sooner they do this head-to- 
head for national, and interna- 
tional, consumption, the better. 
For though rough tactics and 
advertising images can also 
win campaigns, Americans 
generally do not vote for pigs 
In pokes. 


W hile many of the 
children at the 
school gates this 
week for the start 
of the new school year wifi be 
bright-eyed and busby-tailed 
after th«r long summer break, 
their teachers could be for- 
given for rather more appre- 
hension. 

One sentiment recently 
united education ministers 
with their critics at the round 
of conferences with which the 
educational establishment fills 
its spare time. They agreed 
that the Government’s educa- 
tion refo rms, the most ambi- 
tious since the post-war Butler 
settlement, will not work 
unless they win teachers' 
approval 

Or to put it another way: the 
Government’s drive to raise 
educational standards - an 
objective applauded by parents 
and employers alike - will not 
succeed unless the teaching 
force begins to recover its pro- 
fessional self-respect 
On the face of it the 400,000 
teachers in Rwgfawrf Wales 
(Scotland has its own educa- 
tional system and traditions) 
are in no state to act as the 
shock troops of anyone's revo- 
lution. Battered by a decade 
which has seen a wave of 
industrial action in the 
schools, the teachers’ image is 
in desperate need of a facelift. 

More immediate problems 
will no doubt be cm teachers’ 
minds as they settle down to 
the new year. Thanks to the 
rollercoaster changes in school 
rolls (secondary rolls are still 
falling and primary rising), 
many will have to rope with a 
changed school environment. 
They may find fewer col- 
leagues than last year or may 
have been re-deployed to an 
entirely different school. 

True, few will confront the 
upheaval facing the teaching 
force in Hull, where removal 
vans have been criss-crossing 
the town during the summer. 
The education authority there 
is reorganising its entire edu- 
cation service. All Hull's 165 
schools were shut last Thurs- 
day: 98 brand new schools 
opened on Friday with a sixth 

fewer teachers. 

While the adjustment is 
much smaller in most areas, it 
can still affect a school’s 
morale. Ms Brenda Grand 
teaches in a primary an a Bir- 
mingham council estate where 
the n umb er of young children 
ban been falling . Returning to 
a staff reduced from 15 to 18, 
she paints to the impact of tins 
attrition on the age structure 
of the school: Tm one of the 
youngest members of staff — . 
and Tm 39." 

Most schools will, however, 
adjust quickly to these staffing 
changes, in principle no differ- 
ent from those found In any 
workplace. Less certain is how 
teachers will react to the 
queue of more fundamental 
reforms in the pipeline. 

A tranche of teachers win 
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Teachers 1 pay 


Main grade* £ 7,920- £13,863 
Deputy beads £15^75 -£23,193 
Heads £16,158- £31,794 


* Plus posslble incentive aflawancos 
t from £ 801-E4, 401 




which will not be fully com- 
pleted until the next c entury. 

Schools; and particularly 
heads, will have to cope this 
term with a shake-up of gov- 
erning bodies designed to 
replace political placemen with 
more parents and people with 
practical experience. Just over 
the horizon is the plan to give 


The reforms will not 
work unless they 
take tiie teachers 
with them 


this year start preparing for 
the new national curriculum. 
From next September, science 
and maths will be taught to 
five and 11-year olds according 
to the new regime - the first 
wave in a rolling programme 


governing bodies, and by impli- 
cation head teachers, much 
greater control over school 
budgets. 

Jokers in the pack include 
two measures designed to 
break the m onopo ly of local 
government control over state 
education. Some schools are 
certain to vote this academic 
year to opt out of local author- 
ity control, choosing instead to 
be funded directly by central 
government. Meanwhile, the 
first of the new City Technol- 
ogy Colleges opens this year at 
Solihull: designed for second- 


ary children with a beat- for 
science and technology, they 
will draw business into the 
running of state schools as 
never before. 

The Government believes 
these two initiatives will pit 
pressure on those schools 
remaining within the local 
authority ambit to improve 
their performance. Its critics, 
particularly in the main teach- 
ing unions , argue they will fur- 
ther demoralise the bulk of 
schools, not least by draining 
talent and resources away. 

Beneath thia din of ideologi- 
cal warfare, however, there are 
some signs of quieter times 
returning to the schools. 
Straws in the wind indude: 

• GGSE. The teachers have 
avoided any of the mud slung 
over the new 16+ General Cer- 
tificate of Secondary Education 
exam. While the Government 
was accused of forcing the 
exam In too quickly and the 
examining groups were 
attacked for a plethora of blun- 
ders, no one turned their fire 
on the teachers. Everyone from 
the Education Secretary down 
praised the teachers for the 
extra wrack entailed by GCSE. 

The morale bobsLqf bring 


Buying Kings 
and Clarkes 


Observer 


■ If Lawsons have lost some 
of their value during tiie sum- 
mer recess. Kings have cer- 
tainly gone up as a long term 
investment ««d it wight not 
be a bad bet to buy a few 
Clarkes. 

Chancellor Lawson's reputa- 
tion has dipped as a result of 
the poor trade figures, the 
extent of which he did not fore- 
cast in his last budget, and 
the subsequent reliance on 
repeated rises in interest rates. 
At present, one hears a lot of 
people saying that perhaps 
the Prime Minister was right 
after all in resisting his 
attempts to tie sterling to the 
D-Mark. He has thus moved 
from being one of the very few 
senior ministers whom it 
would be almost impossible 
to sack to one whose departure 
might just mark the end of 
of another political chapter. 
Certainly he has passed the 
point where he could make 
a dramatic policy resignation. 

Yet one wonders. Possibly 
recent events have given him 
a new challenge. If the interest 
rates policy works. Lawsons 
could be back with a bang and 
there could even be a run on 
Thatchers. So hold on. 

Kings have been worth buy- 
ing for two reasons. One is that 
he is one of the very few 
Northern Ireland Secreta ries 
not to have wimped about the 
impossible nature of his task 
nor about being there too long. 
The Prime Minister has 
become very dependent an him 
and there is no obvious 
replacement. The other is the 
Tory system fra* electing a 
Leader. It allows for a thirdbal- 

Int w hich nonp nf iha raniK. 
dates with st rong partisan wnp. 
port in the Party might win. 
King could emerge simply 
because nobody has very much 
against him. That has been 
the case for some time; he is 

jn nlriT^ g a rrinr-h gt mng yr tynrfj- 
date now. 

Clarkes have strengthened 
partly because Kenneth Clarke, 
the new Health Secretary, is 


only 48 and may outstay his 
older rivals. He has also been 
given one of the most difficult 
jobs in the Cabinet, yet may 
have the resources to improve 
the Health Service. Not least, 
he stayed on holiday during 
a pseudo-crisis on nurses’ pay. 
Note, too, his Midlands back- 
ground. There is something 
solid about him, to which the 
Tories may one day turn. 


No half Nelson 


■ The Irish are looking for a 

new monument - something 
to replace Nelson’s Pillar, 
j which was built in 1808 and 
was a kind of concrete manifes- 
tation of the EngUsh presence 
j in Ireland. The Pillar in Dublin 
was a symbol of the second 
city of the British Empire. AH 
trains led to it and all dis- 
tances were measured from 
it. It had a similar fame, form 
and function to Nelson’s Col- 
umn in Trafalgar Square. 

During the 19L6 Easter Ris- 
ing a rebel rifleman on the roof 
of the adjacent General Post 
Office defrayed most of the 
Admiral’s nose with a bullet. 

To commemorate the 50th 
anniversary of the Hiring 
republicans blew up the edi- 
fice. 

Suggestions for a replace- 
. ment are now on view at the 
General Post Office. Shane 
O’Toole, the exhibition’s organ- 
iser, says that he hopes there 
wifi soon be a monument that 
wm do for Dublin what the 
Eiffel Tower has done for Paris 
and the Statue of liberty for 
New York. 

Among the exhibits are a 
tower “Inspired by the struc- 
ture of a mayfly wing”, a 100 
feet high brickLayeris hod and 
a millennium arch that draws 
heavily on the Arc de 
Trioraphe. Most observers 
agree, however, that nothing 
on show would match tiro 
grandeur of the original Fifiar. 



Even if there were, a new mon- 
ument would not be btdlt since 
no public funds are available. 
The purpose of the exhibition 
is mainly to raise the level of 
public debate and awareness 

of the past. 

Meanwhile, the old site 
remains vacant, save for a 
amnTI Uttar bin fer M i- ig fn rtw 
shadow of the nearby British 
Home Stores. 


Musical bids 


■ The most venerable of Lon- 
don's wnmii band of music pub- 
lishers. Novello & Co, has 
become subject to takeover 
manoeuvres. 

Novello has been a member 
of the Granada group of com- 
panies since 1970. After several 
months of rumours, employees 
j received a letter 10 days ago 
from the Novello chairman ■' 
and Granada deputy chairman. 
Sir Denis Forman, fa which 
they were told that negotia- 
tions were under way fora 

sale to the music and magazine 
publishers, Fflmtracfc. 

The prospect of such a 
well-known name disappearing 


from thescenehas p ro mpted 
at least two consortiums to 
mount rival bids, one of them . 
supported by members of the , 
Novello family, whose forebear - 
Vincent Novello started music 
publishing in the early 19th 
century. 

Novello has a large cater 
logue of living composers, 
though few of them are house- 
hold names, and one of the 
brightest prospects, Judith : 
Web, recently defected to a 
rival. For many years the com- 
pany was sustained by its sates 
of Elgar's music. When the 
copyright lamed in 1984. 
income had to be found from 
other sources. That has not , 
been easy, and anyone taking 
over wifi have some hard work 1 


. The attractions for a buyer, 
however, are the extensive Mre 
library, serving a vast band 
of amateur orchestras and cho- 
ral societies, stall keen, to put 
tm Handel’s Meawfah ^ tm - 
annual event, and the two jour-, 
nals owned by Novello. The 
Strad, which eaten for violin- 
ists, and Musical Times, . . . . 
founded in 1844. 

Ffimtrack currently pub- 
lishes the rival Music and. 
Musicians. If the proposed deal 
goes through, a merger 
between that and Musical ... . 
Times seems inevitable: hence 
■tire counter manoeuvres. 


Popular Ladas 


■ Some people say that it Is 
not a Soviet-made Lada with 
a a sun roof that Is known as 
a rid} , but a Skoda convertible. 
A Lada with twin exhausts 
is normally called a wheelbaiv 
row. 

We are also told that a lot 
ctf Ladas have started appear- 
ins in Liverpool as wtfflfas 
Ireland. In both planes the fine 
Ik “Why. does a Lada have 
heated rear windows?” 

Answer: “To keep your hands 
wa rm whenyou’re pushing 
it”-. 

And again: “How do you 
double a Lada’s value?" Tut .' 
in a gallon of petroL" 


inayear. . . . 

The chang n has : no* proved 
- the problem many predicted. 
Mr Tony. Smith, director of 
schools at the Inner London 
Education Authority, says the 
new conditions have been 
accepted by teachers because 
: they, end years of uncertainty 
about their duties. 

Others are more sceptical. 
Mr Fat Maguire, NUT divi- 
sional secretary in Humber- 
-. side, says they are . accepted 
because they are. ignored, with 
teachers doing many more 

■ hours flum those laid down. 

: Either way, .however, the 
new conditions jof service look 
rset to become ogne of the find 

■ - points , within the teaching pro- 
' ■fe ss fop How true that is of the 

new pay structure Is less dear. 

The 1987 settlement follow- 
ing the pay dispute boosted a 
teacher’s pay on average by 
.16.4 per cent - enough to 
recover much, but by no 
means all, of the ground lost 
by teachers since the 1970s. It 
also introduced a system, of . 
incentive allowances, on top of 
the basic- salary grade, to 
reward teachers taking on . 
extra responsibilities, working 
.in shortage subjects or show- 


praised for success after years 
of being linked to failure is 
obvious. “We have to turn that 
public satisfaction at the suc- 
cess of GGSE into supp or t for 
local schools,” comments Mr 
Doug McAvoy, deputy general 
secretary of .the -National 
Union of Teachers. 

• Industrial relations. Indus- 
trial peace has returned to the 
classroom now that the .spirit 
Of mwfaratinn hovers over the 
t wo m ain teaching unions , the 
NUT and t he NAS/UWT. The 
NAS/UWT had to abandon 
plans this summer for a half- 
day stoppage over extra pay- 
ments for GCSE work because 
of a lack of wiH imiiMm front 
its members. 

More fundamentally, NUT 
leaders pushed their union in a 
less militant direction this 
year. an admission that a far- 
ther wave of industrial action 
IS not feasible- - 

• Conditions of service. A 
reform implemented by the 
Government in the wake of the 
industrial action was to lay 
down precise conditions of ser- 
vice for teachers for the first 
time. It is now written in tab- 
lets of stone that a head can. 
direct a teacher for L265 hours 


tty. 

Doubts already exist how- 
ever, about whether the struc- 
ture will be aide to handle the 
pressure points on the profes- 
sion. There are, first, well-doc- 
umented shortages in specific 
subjects, such as maths, phys- 
ics, technology, chemistry, lan- 
guages and business studies, 
and in certain areas. 

Second, there is the more 
general problem erf maintain- 
ing the flow of good-quality 
entrants info the profession. 
Official thinking rejects . any 
suggestion that the entry sal- 
ary . for ho w”™ graduates — 
£8J859 a year - is out of line- 
with most careers, but there is 
some acceptance that some- 
thing has to be done to pay at , 
the. top end. Mr Kenneth 
Baker, the Education Secre- 
tary, h«« already dropped* 
heavy hint that heads and 
their deputies can expect an 
above average rise next year. -, 
While Ministers have occa- 
sionally dropped hints about 
much greater pay flexibility, 
particularly once schools have 
more control over their bud- 


Some ‘second . 
earners* are : 
believed to be 
doing very nicely 


gefg/the proposal for a general 
initiative such as regional pay 
to solvr teacher shortages cuts 
Httieica. 

. Privately, some people dose 
to the debate argue that a 
teacher who is a second earner 
_ai the top of the basic grade 
.(£13)863 a year) and does not 
five In London is doing vety 
nicely. “Sexist as it may be, a 
wife is very content to teach in 
a local school and get home at 
the same time as the (ddMren,” 
<me said.: 

it is right to be sceptical, 
however, whethe r the existing 
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pay structure will bffapproprfr 
ate to tiie Intense doom: for 
. graduates which wifimssegain 
the early lS0Gs when the share 
drop In 18-20 year- olds will 
coincide with sem&daiy rolls 
beginning to rise again. . 

Yet pay is only one factor fa 


fO#* 


the equation. The interim advi- 
sory committee, set up to 
advise the Government <m pay, 
pointed to many other causes 
of the low morale among teach- 
ers. High among these was the 
feeling among many -teachers 
that they were unloved, by foe 
-public. 

One idea being floated to put 
this right is the creation of a 
General Teaching Council, 
modelled on the General Medi- 
cal Council, which could con- 
trol entry and standards in the. 
profession. Two : enthusiasts, 
Mr Alec Ross, professor (rf edu- 
cation at Lancaster University, 
and Mr Gerald Smith, head of 
an independent school fa Nor- 
thamptonshire, are working on 
parallel lines, with the Ross 
perceived as closer to' 

the unions. . 

Backers erf the idea paint to 
the General Teaching Council, 
which has regulated the profes- 
sion in Scotland since the 
1960s. However, the Govern- 
ment will hot even react to the 
proposal until there is cast iron 
agre ement an a scheme among 
all the protagonists, including 
employers and parents, a large 
hurdle fa the factionalfad edu- 
cational- world. 

In any case, searching for a 
magic wand to restore tiie pro- 
fessional status of teachers 
may be misconceived. It is the 
e fliutnrt and behaviour of doc- 
tors, not tiie existence of. the 
General Medical Council, 
which earns respect. 

A General Teaching Council 
would find it difficult, to deal 
with -the incompetent, as 
opposed, to the scandalous 
teacher. Yet the existence of 
too many, mediocre and poor 
teachers is at the root of the 
lack of public respect fa its 
report ran secondary schools in 
the 1980s released In July, the 
schools inspectorate was wifi- 
fag to grade only two-thirds of 
classroom experience as .satis- 
factory. 

Mr George Vamava, head of 
a. girls’ comprehensive at Lam- 
feetfa covering a large, swathe 
of Brixton in south London, is 
. optimistic, arguing that teach- 
ers are going through a period 
of clarification. 

In his view, teachers had 
fallen into a philosophical 
muddle, seeing themselves as 
social worker s or policemen as 
much as teachers. He had got 
used to being phoned after 
school hours by local shop- 
keepers repor ting o ne of his 
pupils for shoplifting. 

The new framework in the 
schools - the defined hours, 
the national curriculum and so 
on — will force teachers to 
concentrate once more on their 
prime role fa the classroom, he 
argues, forcing others includ- 
ing parents to take on more 
responsibilities outside school. 

Hie main worry is that It 
will he a good few years before 
anyone knows whether Mr 
Varna va’s optimism proves 
justified. 
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David Owen charts tiier surge of 
Canadian investment in : the US 


Cuvmdativo value of Canadian direct investment in the US 

C$bn . _• 


LOMBARD 


across 


B toomfaagdale’s, the Harrods of*- 
New York department stores. 
Battery Park, the Canary 
Wharf of Manhattan nderd- 
content projects, and Texas-based Zale 
Corporation, the largest jewellery 
retailer in the - US, appear at first . 
glance to have little in common; In' 
tact an are owned or controlled by , 
Canadians. So are the hading dairy 
producer in New York, the third larg-' ' 
est bank holding fins in n»nrrt|g , and 
the largest school-bus operator in' 
North America. ••• . : - • - 

Cahatffan investment has 

been pour ing outof the confiry at an 
accelerating pace for iieatiy 15 years. 
Well oy er half of "ft has been ear* 
marked for the dynamic and' inviting 
US market. All the most powerful 
Canadian business dynasties, from 
the Bronfmans to the Thomsons, fr om 
the Beichmanna to the Desmarais, ' 
now boast significant holdings In Can- ' 
ada’s southern neighbour. 

The tmdedykig reasons feB essen- 
tially into- two categories. First, an 
increasing number of Canada-based 
corporations have outgrown their rel- 
atively limited 25mstrang domestic 
market and been driven to lode far- 
ther afield in pursuit of fresh expan-- 
shm opportunities. Second, the vast 
02 times larger), dynamic and com- 
paratively, open U5 market la very 
much the obvious new front ier such 
companies to attack ~ the more so 
since the two . countries are also cul- 
turally and geographically closfe 
Despite Canada’s huge , expanse, no 
fewer than eight out of ten Canadians : 
live within 100 miles of US soft. 

Throughout the tftROs. infamm com- ' 
petition for foreign, investment dollars 
among job-hungry US states and local: 
authorities has provided, a further 
ince n tive to invest in the US market 
.A resurgenra of protectionism -In ' 
some secboas Ins had a shnflar effect, . 
encouraging companies which may 
have been content to export to the US * 

market to establish production plants 

as a means of sidestepptog real : or 

thr ft fltffUfld trade han-ipr a. .. 

Yet the .stiU nnratified US-Canada 
bilateral trade agreement, which . 
promisee -to eBminatemost remaining' 
tariffs cm trade between the two coun- 
tries by the end, of the millennium, 
mwm also to be enco m aging invest- 
ment The successful negotiation of 


’ " - 
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the pact has already been followed by 
a string ofatatementaby Canadian 
companies portending future U8 
investments, Seagram, one of the. 
world's three largest drinks company, 
John Labatt, the Ontario brewing and 
processed food conglomerate^ Domin- 
ion Textile, the Montreal fabric firm, 
and Stekxv the steelmaker, have all 
Joined Campean Corporation in 
expanding tlserr Interests sooth of toe. 
49th Parallel (which marks the long 
US-Canadtan border) in recent 
months. • 

The emergence 1 of flaiwfa as ft-ste- 
zrificant exporter of capital to the US 
is a comparatively recent phenome- 
non. In 1975, the value of Canadian 
direct investment there totalled no 
more: than C*5.6bn. At that time, the 
high level of .foreign.-— particularly 
American - ownership of (*»*»«««» 
corporate aseets was of more immedt 
ate interest. (Foreign ownership of 
domestic tmamess r emains W ghw hi 
flwTMttfl than In. any -Other famiithia. 

ing band nf ^WMjia^wnlttn^nn^ 
corporations has augmented its US 
learnings at a. rapid xateu 

This lnve s tm ent has taken a variety 
of forms. -Many- Canadian corpora- 
tims/to themanner of Mr Campean, 
tore expanded their US holdings fry 
dint of publicity-grabbing mergers 
and acqtilsitiona. Such deals have 
indndeyf the fSSOmtokeover in 1986of 
Texas-based Zale Corporation by 
Toronto's Peoples Jewellers, and the 
9880m purchase two years earllerby 
A lwm of Artoiftfe RfchfiahTs ahunln- 
imn assets. John labatt baa also been 

ft p rominent toyer-of American com, 
panics, having swallowed six niaftahle 
US food firms including Pasquate, an 
Alabama- based pizza-maker, in recent 
years; All told, Labatfs US assets tri- 
pled, to e*35Hn in the three years to 
the end of: fiscal 1986. Alcan’s US ', 
assets expanded just as fast over the 
10 years to 1987. . 

: Other Canadian firms, like Seagram 
and Olympia' A York, have expanded 
south of the border through major 
equity investments, to its year ended 
January 31, 1987, Seagram's 28 per 
cent interest in Du Pont, the chemi- 
cals company (mainly acquired in 
1961), accounted for more than 48 per 
emit of the company's overall assets. : 
Including the drinks division, r a hefty 


1975 78 . 77 78 79 80 81 82 83 84 85 86 

Cumulative value off foreign direct investment In the US 

US$bn - , 



1975 78 77 78 79 80 81 82 

Samoa: Stofiric® Canada / US Department of Commerce 


7L5 per cent of Seagram’s assets were 
located in the US at that time. Since 
tjwn, the company, has aridwi Trppi- 
cana, the upmarket US fruit juice 
m an uf act u rer, to its quiver of brands. 

. Th*» Ite W m wnn family **! ffly mpfa fe 

Yak, which last year accumulated a 
large minority stake in Santa Fe 
Southern Pacific, the Chicago-based 
railway and resources firm, is perhaps 
better known for its shrewd US prop- 
erty acquisitions. Since 1984, the ' 
secretive, orthodox Jewish Reich- 
BumM have been the largest p ri vate 
owners of office space in New York. 
At the end of 196& property accounted 
for about 17 per cent of aU Canadian 
direct investment, in the US. 

Plant amstraefion and expansion 
has afan played a role in an gnumting 
the value of Canadian assets south of 
the border. Northern T elecom, the 
Ontario telecommunications com- 
pany, provides the best ease study: 
the firm's US operations have grown 
spectacularly during the partdecade, 
despite its avoidance of the type of 
takeover activity which has made Mr 
Campeau's namA- Since 1977, the 
value of its US assets has soared from 
just over fiOOm to |L8fan. 

Of course, Canadians have not been 
alone in recognising the US market's 
huge potential. The upsurge in Cana- 
dian investment is part of a global 
trend, fit fact, over the 10 years to 
1985, the average annual increase in 
the value of Canadian investment in 
the US — at 203 per cent — was 
marginally below the corresponding 


2L4 per cent figure for all countries. 
This was principally due to the rapid 
increase in new Japanese investment 
Since then, would-be Japanese and 
European ^ purchasers have continued 
to benefit from the depredation of the 
rinfiar against their own currencies. 
This has made US acquisitions more 
Hf f n nl ahte for them. Tn 1989, Canada 
ranked fourth among all . foreign 
direct Investors in the US, b ehind the 
UK, the Netherlands and Japan, and 
narrowly ahead of West Germany. 

It is possible, however, that the 
. effects of the free trade agreement, 
coupled with rising US concern over 
the rate at which domestic companies 
are being snapped by foreign buy- 
os, may allow Canada to emerge to 
the 1990s as the preeminent foreign 
buyer of American assets. 

For one thing , the trade pact prom- 
ises to spark a renewed burst of Cana- 
dian investment, this time from a sec- 
ond tier of smaller companies. They 
are mindful of the need to increase 
efficiency ahead of the greater compe- 
. tttion at home which the gradual 
elimina tion at tariffs would produce. 

Examples of interested companies 
include Magna Tnterwatinnal, tie car 
parts manufacturer, and a string of 
trust companies and financial con- 
glomerates, such as Triton and Power 
Financial, which are being lured 
partly by the prospect of bargains to 
the finmdally-troiibled savings and 
loan sector. More Canadian compa- 
nies are ex p ec te d to tom their gaze 
south once the trade pact is finally 
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ratified. 

In the longer run, however, the free 
trade agreement's most important 
role may be to protect would-be Cana- 
dian investors from any trend 
towards more restrictive foreign 
investment regulations in the US. 

In a nutshell, the pact enshrines toe 
principle of national treatment 
tow a rds bilateral investment to the 
North American sub-continent. In the 
words of the agreement, the US and 
Canada “shall accord to investors of 
the other Party treatmen t no less 
favourable than that accorded in like. 
drcamstances to its investors . " This 
means that with the exception of cer- 
tain exempted areas, including com- 
munications, oil and gas, uranium 
and transportation, regulations that 
discriminate against investors from 
the other party would not be allowed. 

Such an undertaking may appear to 
be of little importance at a time when 
; the US Administration’s position, as 
articulated by President Reagan in 
1983, is that “international direct 
investment flows should be deter- 
mined by private market forces and 
should receive non-discriminatory 
treatment." But its value would 
become very clear should US attitudes 
(and legislation) change. H the trade 
deal is ratified, the US will effectively 
be perpetuating its open-door policy 
towards Canadian investment — even 
if concern at rising levels of foreign 
ownership were to prompt a reassess- 
ment of attitudes towards outside 
investment in general. 


A history lesson 
for Mr Botha 

By Michael Holman 


THE HISTORY of Rhodesia - 
now Zimbabwe - may provide 
President P.W. Botha of South 
Africa with food for thought 
The rise to power of lan Smith, 
last prime minister of Rhode- 
sia. and the downfall of his pre- 
decessor, Sir Edgar Whitehead, 
is a cautionary tale. 

For Mr Smith and the Rhode- 
sian Front (RF), substitute Mr 
Andries Treumicht and the 
South African extreme right 
wing Conservative Party. Put 
Mr Botha in the place of Sir 
Edgar Whitehead and the 
United Federal Party. 

Sir Edgar tried to combat 
riots in black Rhodesian town- 
ships to the 1950s with a com- 
bination of a state of emer- 
gency, a new constitution and 
a promise to repeal the Land 
Apportionment Act, which 
divided the country into black 
and white areas. He was 


under state control; the loyalty 
of police and army officers vet- 
ted. all in preparation for the 
unilateral declaration of inde- 
pendence (UDI) on November 
11 . 1965. The RF won every 
white seat at subsequent elec- 
tions. lan Smith's 15 year pre- 
miership of Rhodesia was 
aided not by the ballot box but 
by war - and international 
sanctions. 

It can be dangerous to draw 
parallels with present-day 
South Africa. But from the 
important common factor - a 
white minority determined to 
resist black rule - there may 
emerge insights into possible 
political developments there. 

Of course Mr Botha's cau- 
tious reforms fall a long way 
short of what the Rhodesian 
UFP attempted. But these 
reforms have none the less 
antagonised and galvanised his 


trounced by the RF in t be 1962 own right wing, raising the 


general election. His party had 
lost touch with white Rhode- 
sian grass roots, and woefully 
underestimated the Impact of 
the Rhodesian Front's racist 
appeal. 

Yet to many the UFP had 
seemed firmly in control. Its 
greatest challenge appeared to 
come from the rise of black 
nationalism. The 1959 state of 
emergency, detention of nearly 
500 black leaders and banning 
of the leading black party did 
not stop further widespread 
riots breaking out the follow- 
ing year. The UFP acknowl- 
edged that it was time to reas- 
sess its paternalistic vision of 
“partnership" between black 
and white (like a horse and 
rider, said Sir Godfrey Hug- 
gins, Whitehead's predecessor, 
in a singularly unfortunate 
torn of phrase). 

The new constitution, intro- 
duced in 1961, gave blacks 15 
guaranteed seats in a 65 mem- 
ber Rhodesian parliament. A 
complex electoral system held 
out black rule as a distant pos- 
sibility. But black politicians 
dismissed the reforms as too 
little, too late. Most whites 
thought it too much, too soon. 

to early 1962 the right wing 
had regrouped as the Rhode- 
sian Front - and stunned the 
pundits a few months later. 
From an initial electoral base 
of white farmers and white 
blue-collar workers, the RF 
consolidated power. The Rho- 
desian establishment was 
purged within months: senior 
civil servants were replaced; 
radio and television brought 


possibility that Mr Botha and 
his National Party will go the 
way of Sir Edgar Whitehead 
and the UFP. 

Like the UFP, the National 
Party is embarking on reforms 
which alienate many white 
voters on the one hand, and on 
the other foil far short of satis- 
fying black aspirations. Like 
the UFP, the National Party 
Introduced - in 1984 - a new 
constitution (based on a bica- 
meral parliament), which 
broke new ground but offered 
no solution. Like the UFP, the 
National Party is discovering 
that a crackdown on black 
opposition does not win right 
wing voters once they have 
lost confidence in govern- 
ment's general direction. 

South Africa's National 
Party (which marked its 40th 
year in office last May) has lost 
direction. So demoralised are 
some supporters that in a num- 
ber of constituencies the party 
is having difficulty in finding 
candidates for the municipal 
elections this October. 

These elections could prove 
a resounding success for South 
Africa's extreme right wing 
Conservatives. Unless Mr 
Botha can find a way of post- 
poning indefinitely the next 
general election - due to be 
held by 1990 - the National 
Party’s days may be numbered. 

And then it would be Mr 
Treumicht, not Mr Botha, in 
charge of white South Africa - 
bn a painful path to reality 
already trodden by Ian Smith 
and his supporters. 
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An alarming attack of the disease called enterprise 


From Sir Dank Ahnt-Jonn, . 
( Miirmon. f uj d/uL 

Sir, Hugo Dixon’s article cov- 
ering “the crucial questions 
facing the DTI -over CT2T 
(August 27) touched too briefly 
on the dangers facing the UK.- 

Some years ago the Ferranti : 
comp an y appears to have suf- 
fereda mM attack of a dis ease 
called enterprise - fortunately 
rare unti l recently to this conn-. 
try; but prevalent to Japan awl 
some other, parts cd the world. 
The company then decided to 
Spend its own money -reck- 
fessly in pursuing a new idea 
in 1 the telecommunications 
field: the CT2 technology. ... 

This work led Ferranti 
recently to approach the 
Department of Trade and 
Industry (DTD far a licence to 
introduce the equipment it had 
developed, and~ start . the 
world's flrat public telepoint 
service here, in the URL 
(Apparently Ferranti took the 
view that, . having conceived.; 
the idea for such a service, and 
developed the technology to 
put it into service. It had some 
sort of right to be given a 
licence to do so.) ; • 

If the DTI had fallen for this 
proposal it jnight have been a- 
disaster not only for onr 
revered monopolist network 
operator and duopolist cellular 
operators, hot also . for others 
who have not. spared them- 
selves over decades in supidy; 
tog the necessary, hardware for 
frhtmo operators.' 

AR would have been exposed . 
to the dang er that such anew 
service could ' have proved 
attractive to the public (whose ’ 
judgement can sometimes be 
rmrfrHahig in these matters). - 
The service might have com- 
peted with British Telecom 
(BX) and the ceMnlar networks 
in many respects, forcing them 
to consider -improving even 
more their pre sent near-perfect 
services —'and their already- 
very low charges, to' the point 
that their return oil capital 
could have been eroded below 
the present niggardly SO per 
cent or so. 

It certainly would not have 
been fair to allow tills 
little-known company, Fer- 
ranti, to go forward, attacking 
the profitability of national 

Inert tntirw g ahead ' °f «1 tDOSO. 

who had hot. wasted precious 
national resources developing 
this technology, before beings 
invited to do so. A competition 
had to be held to check that 
more desendfig Uctacees could 


not be found among those 
whose existing businesses 
ndght be threatened by such a 
hew service, or at least had not 
worked secretly on their own 
initiative to give themselves an 
unfair advantage. 

This undedtoes how careful 
we have to be to ensure that 
over-clever little companies do 
not contrive to establish mar- 
ket advantages for themselves 
over important national assets 
likeBT. 

A- co mp e titi on will there fo re 
be held. Dangers, however, still 



to delay the Ferranti fellows by 
at least three years. I hope. Sir, 
that w» can ngy on GEC and 
others to work with us on this. 

We can justly applaud prog- 
ress made in thwarting the 
threat so. far. :Bnt much 
remains to cause concern. 
Apparently Ferranti - so &r 
from seeing the error of its 
ways - is still actually going 
to seek a licence for Itself and 
argue that it should then be 
allowed to' proceed immedi- 
ately, providing it undertakes 
to meet any UK or European 


d«pt. 

- or . 

TRAOt 

AHO 

tHouamr 


exist The DTI Is cmiidpcting 
the con m e H tfon lover a sboxt 
time ecafe,' and seems too little 
concerned abort the important 
matter of standards. . 

v As yon will .readily appred- 
■ am; Sir, standards are not only 
important^ reasons far general 
delay, but ateb negossary to the 
UK to' ensure that the British 
public does pqt become oon- 
furadhy befog offered two asp- 
erate services. (The feet that 
the public saoma not to bans 
noticed the confusion which 
cuxretttiy esuts. -to that citi- 
zens ' cannot swap between 
CaRncd and" Vodapfione at will 
- - should ' he disregarded, 
because ' the public is noted- ; 
onslrstupidtotbefie matters.) 

Thesfr JSerimati , chaps - ' 
qutte Ir TreapomlMy were try- 
fog to sfert before a British 
standard had beat debated at 
length and - properly agreed. 

They argued that thls wouM 
delay thefo - ^ and. anyway, 
that the Europeans (who also 
might be ccmcemed by this 
British oorapany trying to start 
a seryicejjeforetbey are ready) 
would tbmr argue tor every- 
thing to he fUrtherdelayed 
until a pan-European. Stamford 
hadbwp agreed.. ' 

Properly conducted, this 

standard* Miuth could be used 




imposed. 


In tills situation, the only 
'real remaining hope is Oftel 
(Office of Tdecommunlca- 
tious^-Tlegrettably, that organi- 
sation has . not shown itself 
' wholly reliable to the past It 
.sometimes forgets what I 
would regard as i ts prime duty: 
protecting the networks from 
any new competition. (You will 
. remember, .Sir. how Oftel 
forced BT to allow all that 
non-BT manufactured equip- 
ment on to the market so 
? quickly. Bow some of us were 
not electrocuted In mid-tale- 
phone call. I-do not know . . .) 
- Can werely on Oftel not to 

; femora the i tirf i i tww ihiii 

adviceofafitiwee whoraay be 
disadvantaged? 

Instead of taking the obvi- 
OUS, prudent course of only 
recommending^, the . grant of 
licences to sound opera to rs of 
the network cr.cefinlar system, 
eo that.this disturbing new ser- 
vice can be introduced in ft 
way which will minimise any 
adverse effects on their busi- 
ness . - .and -on a time-scale 
that wifi, offer .at least equal 
advantages to -onr European 
friends - Oftel -may still reo- 
rtpiwHmdl T WrawH for a ffepwrie 

tod. "-T- - ■ 

Evan worse: Oftel may mis- 


chievously not recommend 
licences for BT, Racal ef alia, 
thus tyrannically ffrr rfw g thorn 
to compete with the new ser- 
vice only on price and service. 
It may seek to excuse this by 
pointing to the — quite inade- 
qnate_— 50 per cent of tde- 
pritot revenues which BT wifi 
get anyway, -for the compli- 
cated business of allowing its 
caft w on to the network. You 
can rely on the Ferranti people 
to pul forward the argument 
tint no fiancee should, have 
the benefit of already owning 

the network or having a cellu- 
lar licence if you want fair 
competition. 

It may seem inconceivable to 
Us, but Oftel may not even 
insist that Ferranti wait for a 
UK or E u ropean standard to be 
p ro pe rly debated. Worst of all, 
Oftel may recommend Ferranti 
for the only immediate licence 

- unreasonably refusing a 
licence to any other applicants 
until they, too, can demon- 
strate fofiy trialled equipment, 
and are actually in a position 
to operate their service. 

- S that were to happen, we 
are fn serious trouble. Here, in 
tiie UK, Ferranti will start the 
first public service in the 
world; inconvenience the gen- 
eral public with more choice; 
harry BT and the cellular ser- 
vices into reducing prices; and 
annoy many of our interna- 
tional friends by seeking to 
rajflott their position overseas. 
H Ferranti, make large profits 
from the service, ft may use 
these to do even more danger- 
ously innovative things, 
thereby quite r uining the UK's 
national culture. 

You may feel. Sir, that as 
cfrgfrman of Ferranti I should 
be dnfog more to ensure that 
t bw” rogues do not outwit the 
forces with legitimate interests 
to protect Unfortunately, the 
electronics industry has 
adopted this terrible de-central- 
Ised management style; I am 
quite powerless to stamp on 
their enterprise. 

Tn - ftw ■ Q WJinM fanwrtj X can 

only call upon you to rally the 
British Government, Oftel and 
all the great companies of this 
important industry to foil the 
rascals. Should we fftfi, we 
could have enterprise breaking 
out all over the nation. 

Derek Ahm-Jones, 

Chairman, Ferroati Interna - 
tional Siffnnl 
Mtfbank Tower. 
mibanKSWl 


' ■' More andtooreplastic is beingused 
in cars these days. But plastic nibbing 
against plastic gives the same squeaking 
sound that mice produce. 

1b solve this problem, silicone ofl 
was added to the plastics. But that had an 
unfortunate side-effect. It meant that you 
couldn’t achieve deep, bright colours. 

The oD came to the surface and 


cSusetfa diffl inat layer. At' DSM, one of 
Europe’s largest chemical companies. 


no problems. And that irritating squeak - 
for that’s what it was aU about - simply 


we found the ideal solution. Our resear- doesn’t occur. 


chers developed a special plastic which 
met an the requirements. 

It can be given any colour - exactly. 
It Is impact-resistant, retains its colour, has 
an extremely long life, and can stand up to 
heat Wading, painting, and gluing offer 


So, although you will find more and 
more plastic in your car, you will now also 
find more peace. 

DSM 

ff we don't have a solution, we find one. 


We’ve cleared the way for quiet driving. 
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Janet Bush 
on Wall Street 


A market 
floored by 
tradition 


IT HAS always been a heresy 
to suggest that New York 
should follow London into 
upstairs dealing rooms to trade 
stocks, and so deny tourists 
the awe experienced watching 
the bedlam of a stock exchange 
floor safely behind glass. 

On March 2 1987, the London 
Stock Exchange announced it 
was to close its trading floor 
and rely exclusively on dealing 
via phones and screens. 

The New York Stock 
Exchange responded with what 
was widely read at the time as 
a fit of self-evidently absurd 
defensiveness by banning Its 
member firms from making 
markets in roughly 200 securi- 
ties listed on both exchanges 
outside Wall Street hours. 

The reason it cited was that 
an exchange without a floor is 
not recognised under NYSE 
rules. As it turned out, 
screams of anti-competitive- 
ness by big US securities 
houses, just digging their heels 
into the London market, forced 
the NYSE to reverse its deci- 
sion only days later. 

Many New York Stock 
Exchange members are still 
more than loyal to the use of 
the floor. Even Professor Mer- 
ton Miller of the University of 
Chicago, a renowned expert on 
derivative products and propo- 
nent of technological change, 
says that the NYSE specialist 
system seemed to have been 
stumbled on by accident but 
nevertheless works quite welL 

There are others, however, 
who believe that the future 
efficiency of markets lies in 
full automation and that floor 
trading is obselete. 

Three of the most notable 
proponents of fully electronic 
markets such as London and 
highly automated markets 
such as the home-grown Nas- 
daq over-the-counter market 
are Mr Junius Peake of the 
New Jersey-based consultancy 
group Peake/Ryerson, Profes- 
sor Morris Mendelson. profes- 
sor of finance at the Wharton 
School of the University of 
Pennsylvania, and Mr R.T. Wil- 
liams, president of another 
New Jersey consultancy, R. 
Shriver Associates. 

Together known as PMW, 
they have been campaigning 
for a computer-based trading 
system since at least 1978. One 
or other of the triumvirate 
pops up on almost every occa- 
sion when converts may be 
gathered. One such occasion 
was when copies of the Brady 
Commission report on the 
October crash were handed out 
by the New York Federal 
Reserve one snowy New York 
day. PMW were there. 


Given discussions within the 
industry about how to set up 
systems to cross portfolios of 
shares in upstairs dealing 
rooms, PMW may be some 10 
years before their time. 

They are unequivocal that 
more automation, not less, is 
what is needed in US markets. 
"We fear the loss of this 
nation's capital markets to for- 
eign shores in systems not 
hamstrung by obsolete technol- 
ogies and policies," they say. 

Further, they argue that the 
crash of 1987 demonstrated a 
lack of liquidity and they quote 
Mr Stephen Wunsch of Kidder 
Peabody who concluded that 
this dearth or liquidity demon- 
strated "the triumph of the use 
of automation by those who 
require liquidity (the clients) 
over the nun-automated pro- 
cesses of the assigned liquidity 
providers (specialists and regis- 
tered market makers). 1 * 

They conclude that the only 
solution is a fully integrated, 
fully electronic secondary mar- 
ket in equities and their deriv- 
atives. “With today's technol- 
ogy it is truly possible for the 
first time in history to create a 
financial asset trading system 
which allows qualified buyers 
and sellers anywhere in the 
world to meet In a non-geo- 
graphic electronic trading 
arena," Mr Peake said in a 
speech last month. 

The system PMW propose 
would provide equal, instant 
real-time market data to all 
market participants; similar 
access to and participation in 
the trading arena by all; no 
restrictions on providing mar- 
ket-making functions by any 
participant; the required pric- 


ing of all orders by principals 
' ifore they 


or their agents be: 
arrive in the trading arena; 
synchronous real-time trading 
systems for underlying and 
derivative instruments; contin- 
uous trading in all instruments 
during market hours; and com- 
plete integration between trad- 
ing and clearing systems. 


Mr Peake is positively lyrical 
sometimes. “What's past Is pro- 
logue," he quotes from The 
Tempest, the story of the 
wrecking of an English ship on 
the reefs of Bermuda. This Is 
prophetic indeed, he says. Ber- 
muda is home to the world’s 
first fully electronic exchange 
- Latex - which he founded. 



Kurds flee Iraqi army into Turkey 


By Jim Bodgener on the Iraq-Turkish border 

* ■ ■ !■* aw 


THOUSANDS of Iraqi Kurdish 
guerrillas and civilian refugees 
continued to seek refuge in 
Turkey over the weekend from 
the brutal campaign waged by 
Iraq's fifth army against 
remaining Kurdish dissidents 
in northern Iraq. 

Some Kurdish estimates put 
the numbers of refugees 
already in Turkey at 150,000, 
though the true figure is proba- 
bly nearer 100,000. These can 
only be estimates, given the 
many groups of between L00Q 
and 5,000 refugees which are 
sheltering in remote valleys 
accessible only by rough tracks 
and goat paths. 

Many interviewed said that 
they were from the Kurdish 
Democratic Party (KDP), the 
largest of the Iraqi Kurdish 
pesftmerga (guerrilla) groups, 
which is led by Mr Mesud Bar- 
zani. 

Many refugees are camped in 
valleys and river hollows 
within sight of Iraqi block- 
houses on a mountain slope 
barely more than 1km away. 

The Turkish Government 
had until late last week been 
content to let the military han- 
dle the refugee situation. But 
the growing mass of those on 
the border seeking entry forced 
a concerted military and civil- 
ian response. 

Mr Turgut OzaL, Prime Min- 
ister, said the borders would be 
opened on humanitarian 
grounds. The Foreign Ministry 
repeated this the next day. but 
stressed that Turkey had no 
legal obligations under the 1953 
Geneva convention and its 1967 



Iraqi Kurds wait to be checked by Turkish commandos after crossing the border from Iraq 
yesterday. Turkey has said It will accept the refugees on humanitarian grounds 


protocol to accept the refugees. 
The ministry said Turkey had 
reserved its discretion over its 
non -European, southeastern 
borders. 

At the same time, however, 
Turkey last week refused Iraq 
permission to follow up the 
guerrillas under a hot pursuit 
agreement reached in 1984. 
Turkey is also unlikely to rat- 
ify the annual agreement when 
it expires. 

At the end of the week, in a 
clear hid to defuse the tension 
on the border, Turkey offered 
temporary asylum to Mr Bar- 
zani, the KDP leader. 

It was also announced over 
the weekend that the refugees 
would be moved away from the 
initial reception points to more 


permanent camps in less sensi- 
tive areas in Turkey's south- 
east. Until the refugees 
reached the reception areas, 
their passage into Turkey was 
under the tense and mistrust- 
ful eyes of Turkish troops. The 
gendarmerie's elite, blue-be- 
reted commandos patrolled the 
border area, and were airlifted 
to meet the groups wherever 
they are detected. 

The treatment of the refh- 
guees appeared, however, to 
follow the Turkish Govern- 
ment’s word that they were 
being accepted on humanitar- 
ian gro unds 

Those seriously wounded 
who had managed to cross the 
line, were being treated' in 
Turkish hospitals and dhifai 


as far away as Cizre, 100 km 
west of the fighting. Refugee 
accounts of Iraqi chemical 
bomb attacks were corrobo- 
rated by a Turkish military 
doctor in a reception area near 
Cukurca, who said 800 of its 
5,000 inmates were suffering 
from -the after-effects of such 
attacks. 

Initial contacts 'between the 
Turkish military and the 
incoming refugees seemed to 
vary in degrees of suspicion of 
the numbers of active-service 

^onTSmge^UeSon point, 
however, with lots of civilians 
already ensconced in make- 
shift shelters, relations 
between troops and refugees 
were friendly. 


LDP poll victory a setback for 
critics of Takeshita tax plan 


By Ian Rodger in Tokyo 


JAPAN’S ruling Liberal 
Democratic Party (LDP) won a 
regional election yesterday, 
dashing opposition hopes that 
the vote would show strong 
public antipathy to the Govern- 
ment's tax reform plans. 

Tokyo political analysts said 
at the weekend, however, that 
the fate of the tax reform plan, 
on which Prime Minister 
Noboru Takeshita has staked 
his political future, was still 
uncertain. Opposition both 
inside and outside the LDP 
remained strong, they said. 

The campaign to elect a new 
governor in Fukushima prefec- 
ture attracted national atten- 
tion because of a bizarre Inter- 
nal row within the LDP which 
resulted in two conservative 


candidates running. 

One of them, Mr Toshio 
Hirose, then made a pact with 
the opposition Japan Socialist 
Party to run on an anti-tax 
reform platform, thus attempt- 
ing to turn the election Into a 
plebiscite on tax reform. 

LDP leaders officially 
renounced both candidates. In 
fact however, they put consid- 
erable effort into the campaign 
of Mr Hirose’s rival, Mr Eisaku 
Sato, vice minister of finance 
and holder of a seat in the 
upper house of the Diet, 
Japan’s parliament They also 
apparently prevailed on Mr 
Hirose to play down the tax 
issue in his campaigning. 

Last year, an unexpected 
LDP defeat in a by-election in 


Iwate prefecture was inter- 
preted as a rejection of the tax 
reform proposals then being 
advanced by former Prime 
Minister Yasuhiro Nakasone, 
and it forced the Government 
to withdraw the pl«w- 

Mr Sato was declared elected 
last rright at 11pm, Japan time , 
after 74 per cent of the vote 
had been counted, with 55 per 
cent of nearly 900,000 votes. Mr 
Hirose received a respectable 
40 per cent. The LDP also eas- 
ily won the by-election to fill 
Mr Sato’s Diet seat Analysts 
said a record turnout of over 80 
per cent of voters worked in 
the LDP's favour. 

Mr Takeshita and other min- 
isters yesterday began a series 
of speeches around the country 


Referendum setback for Hawke 


By Chris Sherwell in Sydney 


AUSTRALIAN voters, in a 
vigorous display of their under- 
lying conservatism, have deci- 
sively repudiated four pro- 
posed amendments to the 
country's constitution. 

By a margin of two to one, 
they voted in a weekend refer- 
endum to reject changes which 
promised fewer and fairer elec- 
tions, recognised the status of 
local government, and 
entrenched certain legal and 
human rights. 

Most support went to the 
proposal demanding that con- 
stituencies have equal num- 
bers of voters, but only 37.4 per 
cent voted Yes. Just 32JJ per 
cent agreed with the proposal 
promising four-year parliamen- 
tary terms instead of three. 

The overall outcome, some 
believe, makes constitutional 


reform unlikely before the 21st 
century. 

Mr Bob Hawke, the Labor 
Prime Minister, yesterday 
admitted his disappointment 
and blamed the opposition Lib- 
eral and National party coali- 
tion, which had urged a No 
vote on all four questions. 

Constitutional change 
needed bipartisan support, Mr 
Hawke said, but the conserva- 
tive parties were so divided 
and narrow-minded they were 
incapable of broader consider- 
ations. 

Mr John Howard, the Liberal 
leader, in turn blamed the Gov- 
ernment and drew encourage- 
ment from the apparent blow it 
had suffered. The parties' 
standing is due to be tested 
again in next month’s Victo- 
rian state election and the 


by-election in the Brisbane 
constituency of Mr Bill Hay- 
den; Governor General-elect. 

Mr Lionel Bowen, the Attor- 
ney General who led the Gov- 
ernment campaign, acknowl- 
edged that constitutional 
change in Australia appeared 
to be a lost cause. 


1 don’t think people approve 
of referendums. I don't think 
they trust the words. . j they 
say there must be another way 
of doing this without asking 
us,” he said. 


He added: "We must look a 
hit unusual in the world. We’re 
a nation which says you don’t 
have to entrench rights in the 
constitution, yon don’t have to 
give four-year terms this 
way — [But] there’s no other 
way." 


Bush steals opening march 


Continued from Page 1 


so - who ran Ms Geraldine 
Ferraro's vice presidential bid 
in 1984 - should help the 
Dukakis team adjust to the 
roughhouse atmosphere of a 
presidential campaign. Mr 
Sasso may also lift Mr Dukakis 
psychologically. Just as Mr 
James Baker, the former US 
Treasury Secretary, clearly 
helped Mr Bush when he took 
over as campaign manager last 
month. 

This week, the Dukakis cam- 
paign will air its first TV 


adverts under the theme of 
"Good Jobs at Good Wages In 
the Good Ole USA." 


The Democrat message is 
pitched rmashampdly at mid- 
dle-class white voters. 


This may upset the Rev 
Jesse Jackson, the populist 
left-winger whose campaign 
rale remains undefined; but it 
amounts to an inevitable back- 
lash to the Democrats* loss of 
four out of the last five presi- 
dential elections. 


Soviet corruption trial 

The disgraced son-in-law of 
Leonid Brezhnev, Yuri Churba- 
nov, will face the Soviet 
Supreme Court today in a cor-' 
ruption case expected to put 
the entire Brezhnev era on 
triaL 


Secret weapon um raBe tf 

A secret weapon. Smart 
Weapon Anti-Armour, which 
will be used to destroy tanks 
was unveiled at the Fambor- 
ougfa Air Show. 


S Korea to 
make the 




won fully 
convertible 


By Maggie Ford and 
Stephen FMIer 


SOUTH KOREA is to make its 
currency, the won, folly con- 
vertible in the next few 
months. This would be -an 
important step for the coun- 
try’s maturing economy since 
it would remove restrictions 
on the won’s use in the foreign 
exchange market and in the 
settlement of many transac- 
tions. ’ ~ 

The move wifi be signalled 
by the signing by the Govern- 
ment of the International Mon- 
etary Fund’s Article Eight, 
which obliges signatory gov- 
ernments to allow unrestricted 
foreign exchange dealings for 
current transactions. 

A convertible won wifi ease 
a diift towards a market-deter- 
mined exchange rate from the 
present "managed float" sys- 
tem under which the Govern- 
ment, in effect, sets the level 
of the currency- f • 

The decision is the first to 
emerge of a number- of pro- 
pond reforms to the financial 
sector of the economy, 
although there is stfil doubt as 
to bow far any other reforms 
will go. 

Sixty-three of tfae IMF’s 151 
members have signed Article 
Eight. Members are encour- 
aged, but not obliged, to be 
signatories and the move- is 
usually taken as an indication 
of a maturing economy. The 
most recent country to sign 

was Indonesia, in May. 

A senior Government econo- 
mist in Seoul' said that the 
Government believed that the 
problems in management. of 
the country’s large current 
account surplus had made the 
need for financial sector 
reform ah urgent priority. The 
surplus more than doubled 
last year to almost $10bn. 

Apart from the introduction 
of a liberalised foreign 
jwhany mnrfcri, this also dic- 
tated aederated reform of the 
capital markets and signifi- 
cant changes in the way finan- 
cial institutions operate, he 

Sn| ri- 

A’ battle has -been raging 
.over ffnanrial liberalisation 
among business, . the central 
bank, the Ministry iff Finance, 
commercial hanitii and govern- 
ment planners. The argument 
centres on how much control 
.the Government should sur- 
render to mar k et forces,. and 
how much Independence 
should be granted to the the 
Bank of Korea. 


WORLD WEATHER 
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GrandMet raises offer 


Continued from Page 1 
and GrandMet could not pro- 
ceed. 

In Britain, the Takeover 
Panel then allowed GrandMet 
to make a further Md for Irish 
Distillers but ruled that it 
could not make an increased 
offer unless a competitor made 
a bid. 

Warburg, GrandMet’s mer- 
chant bank, said last night the 
Takeover Panel had now ruled 
that the approaches being 
made by Pemod-Rkard to the 
board and shareholders of Irish 
Distillers, in which they sought 
Irrevocable commitments, 
should he treated as a competi- 
tive offer. 


The Takeover Panel decision 
was sharply criticised by Irish 
Distillers. It said: ‘This is not 
the first time in this bid that 
the Takeover Panel has broken 
its own rules." 

The company prefers Per- 
nod-Ricard as a fixture partner 
because the French group 
would leave the business 
intact. GrandMet has said that 
if it was successful it would 
sell a number erf its brands and 
distilleries. 

The Irish Fair Trade Com- 
mission, the equivalent ofthe 
UK Monopolies and Mergers 
Commission, has yet to report 
onGrandMefs original bid. 



better on paper 


For the UK domestic investor, 
all the pressing questions just 
now are international. . There 
axe several practical reasons ' 
for this, one being the fact that 
the FT-SE Index has tracked ' 
Wall Street with, scrupulous 
Meaty ft it the past six months ■" 
and more. But despite the 
. background of uncertainty in 
New York and Tokyo, there 
remains the nagging feeling 
. that UK equities could just be 
cheap in their own terms. 

After the setbacks -of recent 
weeks, the ratio between the 
yield on UK gilts and the yield 
on equities, has fallen' to' 2.1 
times. Over, the past dozen 
years, a yield ratio of 2 has 
proved a floor on all but a can- . 
pie of occasions; one - such was 
the immediate aftermath of the '. 
crash, when it went to UTfinstr 
before the crash, it peaked at a 

wniranaii-aT 3J), FOT 3- further 
drop in the ratio to be strictly ' 
justified, one of two 'things 
must happen - a rise in g£Lt 
yields, or a fall in dividends. 

The first is certainly- possi- 
ble, though after last week’s 
declines long gilts art probably 
discounting 13 per cent base 
rates already. As for dividends, 
it would take a real hard land- 
ing next year to produce earn-. . 
In gg growth of much under 10 
per cent; and with dividend 
cover presently calculated by 
Warburg at &2 times, com- 
pared with a long-run average 
of 2.75or so, there is scope for a 
rise in the payout ratio to 
make good the difference. 

None of tins means the UK 
market is about to go up; for a 
start, it has paid since the 
crash to sell into strength, and 
there is nothing yet in the mar- 
ket’s psychology to change 
that. Bat it could just he time 
to start nibbling at long-term 
value - though It might still 
be prudent to steer clear of 
sensitive areas Rke consumer 
goods and housing. 


Yield ratio 


FT-A2ayr High Coupons yield 
relative to FT--A AB-Share 
dividend yield 
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latest research suggests that, 
even if demand turns down, 
jffuflts need not behave accord- 
ingly. The issue is a critical 
one, especially as world steel 
demand Is expected to fall by 5- 
per cent -the year after next 
-The argument for British Steel 
rests on its efficiency relative 
to its competitors, on the shift 
in the market towards higher 
marg in steel products, on fell- 
ing capacity and on the scope 
for further productivity gains. 
The case may be strong 
enough to sway the impartial 
Investor, . but British Steel 
shareholders could not reason- 
ably expect to be bailed out by 
a bid if thing s went wrong. A 
potential predator might be 
drawn by a name like Jaguar, 
but scarcely fay that iff Raven 
scraig. 


- Exchang e. If .other 

feel that a stock .. 
quote does less to address their 
objectives, the big Japanese 
brokers art these days on their 
doorsteps to convtnce them 
otherwise. ' . > - > 

It is only in the past year or 
so that Tokyo haa 'been "seri- 
ously thought of as a source of 
funding for foreign-companies. 

Barclays and : NatWest art 
something of a special case, 
since access to capital indiffer- 
ent markets helps banks meet 
the new regulations on capital .. f .r 

■ convergence. But it may: well •*. -, 
be true that the strength of the " „ . 
yen and the Tokyo, market are Vi .* • - 
prompting Japanese investors ' * •- * 

to look for safe : foreign compa- yj) ' W - 
niea with which to hedge their 

bets. Such capital may not be 

cheap to-jraise, and .there is 

- always, the^initial problem of 
flowback of stock to the coun- 
try of origin. That out of the 
way; though, companies can 
hope that' the Japanese will 
Eve up to their reputation as 
long-term holders. 
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British Steel 


The growing pie of stockbro- 
kers’ research on British Steel 
may be viewed with a certain 
degree of cynicism by share- 
holders in. Jaguar. Like that 
company, British Steel is to be 
sold towards the top of ltd 
cycle, with currencies .favoura- 
ble, and with impressive recov- 
eries all but oyer: Wbileno one 
ever pretended that Jaguar 
would not be hurt by a failing 
dollar or by a squeeze in its 
major market, the prospect of 
the company’s edging towards 
losses just four years out was 
nuthinftable. 

Similariy, nobody pretends 
that steel is. not a cyclical 
industry; but Phillips & Drew's 


Tokyo listings 

. Last week’s announcement 
-by British Gas that it is to 
become the 100th foreign com- 
pany to be quoted on the 
Tokyo Stock Exchange sug- 
gests that the concept of global 
fisting is still gaining ground. 
In tins case, British Gas was 
honouring an informal commit- 
ment made when it placed 
shares in Tokyo on flotation 
two years ago; but National 
Westminster last week also 
came .to the. Tokyo mar- 
ket - following Barclays’ ear- 
lier Pnimplp fay raising £XQ0m 
- andXCI plans a Tokyo fisting 
in the autumn. 


vOf Ihe two chM reasons flit 
such a move - corporate PR 
and ftind-raising - the first is 
still much the most important 
The motives, though, can be 
highly specific. Glaxo aims to 
improve its penetration of the 
world's second biggest drug 
market and attract Japanese 
research staff. NatWest aims to 
raise its profile as a Japanese 
corporate banker and assist 
Comity NatWest to exploit its 
seat on the Tokyo Stock 


South Africa 

The idea of insuring assets 
presumably comes naturally to 
the likes of Liberty Life. Last 
week it followed Rembrandt’s 
" lead in isolating its vulnerable 
South African assets from the 
foreign ones which .it might 
have to rely on if one day a 
black government in Pretoria 
were to opt for national! sa- 
tiouPresumably. neither com- 
pany has any dearer idea than 
the rest of us of South Africa’s 
political timetable; but, with 
tough sanctions legislation 
before- the US Congress,, it 
most have seemeda good time 
to ensure that both companies’ 
South African assets are .kept 
well clear of foreign holdings 
which might otherwise’ be 
caught in the same net 

The break is much cleaner in 
the case of Rembrandt than in 
that of liberty life, which will 
not be able to domicile its for- 
eign assets offshore fix' some 
time to come. And while the 
latter’s reorganisation could 
well have implications for its 
'relationship with Sun life, the 
nature of Liberty’s Interest in 
that company is. as much of a 
mystery now as before. 

Meanwhile, the news that 
two South African companies 
In a week have decided to 
repackage their foreign inter- 
ests for political reasons must 
increase speculation that oth- 
ers, could distance themselves 
from the Republic too, perhaps 
by splitting their businesses In 
two, or in the case of DeBeers 
moving across the border to 
Gaborone. 
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OUR EXPERIENCE IN BUILDING UP INVESTMENT 
VMIJE IS ROCK-SOLID. 
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Wc operate on the prmapleof seam ry and the 
largest possible return. This must work 
because amongst our clients are huge compa- 
nies with significant funds to invest. Apart 
from the usual investments, we offer German 
national and local bonds, unique to usJVnd as 
an important issuing bank we always keep an 
eyeon the market watching for new. beneficial 
trends. Norddeutschc Landesbank is one of 
the 10 largest banks in West Germany and one 
of the top hundred in the woricL It Us a pufiHc 
law credit institution owned by the Federal 
State of Lower Saxony and the Lower Saxo- 
n ian Savings Banks. These owners guarantee 
all liabilities of the bank' on a joint and several 
basis. Norddeutschc Landcshank is a world- . 


wide bank partidpating felly in all sectors of 
the domestic and international banking 
Our total group assets in_1987 came to 101.5 
billion DM. With our branch in London and 
the subsidiary in 'Luxembourg; we have two 
operating bases that enable us to look after 
business interests right on the spot 
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INSIDE 


How the AmcNrH^pn . 
cookiescrumbled 

ff. Since Mrs Fields, me US 
cookie company headed 
by the eponymous Debbi 
Ftekfe (left), floated on the 
London stock market Its 
shareholders have suf- 
fered a succession of die* 
appointments.. Philip 
Coggan looks .at the gen- 
eraJIy poor track record of 
American companies that 
.have chosen the UK lor . 
their .only stock market 
quotation, and the image problem US bust-' •' 
nesses will fees tf -thdy try to toffow this route 
to future. Page 28 


Osaka scores tar* victory 

Japan's second city, Osaka; scored a rare vic- 
tory over Its tong-standing rival Tokyo cm Sat- ' 
urday when the competing stock exchanges 
simultaneously launched stock Index futures. 

To the surprise'ofsecurftleB brokers and the . ■ 
consternation of many in the capital, the Osaka 
exchange grabbed the lion's share of the trad- 
ing volume — Y3,300bn (P14.5bn) against - 
Y1,700bd lit Tokyo, Page 29, ... t ' 


Nobody’s pfertocL Japanese manufacturing 
investment abroad hasgrown rapidly over the' . 
past three years along with the. rising yen. ... 
prompting Western tears that It will become, 
devastastingfy successful competition. But this 
ignores the-tact that the Japanese track record; 
in managlnffforeigh ptahts Is farfrom flawtess.- 
The Business Column, Page 38 


Now you ••• H; now you don't 

The Euroyen bond '! . 
market has performed 
a financlalvanlshing 
act The yen once out- 
stripped the dollar as 
■ thefavourita currency' 
tbr Eurobond market 
borrowers, but a flood, 
ofnew issues baa : . 
turned into a trickle 
. this yearl' Reasons . 
include the sensp that the yen has peaked . 7 
against other major currencies and the low. 
Interest rates -orf Japanese securities/Pags 27 : 
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Pernod- Ricard attem 
distil a fighting spirit 


George Graham looks at a French drinks group that 
is trying to spread its reputation overseas 


Time to search 
for a new 
misery index 


mm 


P emod-Ricard is giving: the 
Impression of a typical 
family company which 
stm has ambitions to play on the - 
woiid stage but which cannot 
- summon up the nerve to pay the 
s ort- of price that ambition now 
-requires. 

This judgment, from one Parte 
-banker, may so und » Htato. tmrqTi 

- for a group which owns the 
world's third largest selling 
spirits brand and which last year 
managed to record a net profit 
. margin of 5.7 per cent on sales of 
FErlSLSbn. ($2bn). 

Pernod-Ri card’s he si t ations 

and contradictions in the last few 
days over whether- or not it 
would bid for Irish Distillers, 
however, have done nothing to 
dtesolve the image of a company 
at a- crossroads, which has not 
ye t mad e up its mind which way 
.to t urn. - ... 

The g ro u p Tanks as »»"*> of the. 
world’s leading wines and spirits 
producers. Besides its top brand, 

: the aniseed flavoured Ricard with 
7.4m cases sold a year, FexnodRt 
r card has Fastis 51, another ant 
_ s&6d drinkwitb' **mmi sates of 
24m 'cases, and the bitter, aperitif 
drink Suae, with UJm cases sold. 

Bs domestic sales network Is 
cast-iron, which has served it 
-well in recent years, when 
France has shown a steady 
growth In the consumption of 
' spirits. compared with a <tecMn» 
in many other major markets. 

But the very strength of its 
- implantation in its home niarto* 
raises the question of where Per- 
nod-Ricard can go next 
For the French wines and 
spirits division, which accounted 
for 46 per cent of group sales last 
year, provides well over 60 per 
cent of its operating profits. With 
Soctttg des Vina de France, the 
winfe subsidiary, showing a mod- 
est profit after losses the previ- 
ous year, the vast bulk of the 
profits came ftom postte. 

But pastis is a cash cow which 
is hard to export Its aniseed fla- 
vour does not 'make headway in 
many -countries -ootrade its native 
France, and the stranglehold of 
the. Ricard and Fastis 51 brands . 
Teawes-Httfe room-foi^ further 
expansion anthfe hoiqe market 
fSTjatSt acq&MHon. a woven- 
cal distillery producing the peach 
champagne' Carlton, has proved 
to be an outstanding success, but 
the prospects for growth are lim- 
ited now that other bottlers are 
attacking this segment and that 
Carlton’s price has risen close to 
that of real champagne. 

In overseas drinks markets, 
despite the' acquisition in 1960 of 
' Austin Nichols in the TJS, with its 
subsidiary Boulevard Distillers 1 
and the Wild Turkey bourbon 
label, Pemod-Ricard has not 
really made much headway. 


Pernod Ricard 
1987 profit by sector 

(Frmffion) _, wrr - 


/ Nonalcoholic beverages and# 
f products, FRANCE (3,035) 29% 
4 wines and spirits, EXPORT 
AND ABROAD (1,787) 17% 

I Nonafcohofc beverages and 
products, ABROAD (885) S% 

Vines & spirits, FRANCE (4997) 47% 


Patrick Ricard, chairman of a drinks group at a crossroads 



- Pemod-Ricard claims that fts 
Scotch whisky brand. Clan Camp- 
bell. Is one of the fastest growing 
whisky brands in the world, but 
it started foam a low base and its 
success has bean largely achieved 

in tho F rench ma-rlmt 

But the most damag in g - .ques- 
tion over Pemod-Ricard’s future 
is in the soft drinks sector, which 
it Has claimed as the main focus 
of Its diversification. 

With licenced brands like 
Coca-Cola, Fanta, its own Oran- 
gtna and Pampryl, Pemod-Ricard 
made operating profits of 
FFrSlSm in its domestic nonalco- 
holic division last year. Non-alco- 
holic drinks, especially the newly 
purchased Too Hoo chocolate 
drink company In the US, 
accounted for most of Pemod-Rf- 
card’s 7 per emit rise in sales to 
FFr5.7bn In the traditionally 
weak first half of the year. 

The group is locked, however, 
in a legal battle with -Coca-Cola, 
which is seeMng to take back its 
French concessions from Pemod- 
Ricard as they fall due. These 
indtede Fanta, Sprite and Finley 
tonic, jis well as Coke. The law- 
suS ctuTehtly appears to be Sow- 
ing Coca-Cola’s way. and it will 
regain the concessions in the 
Vichy, Bordeaux and Orleans 
areas. 

Possibly the best possible out- 
come for Pemod-Ricard now 
wwtir to be the negotiation, of 
compensation from Coca-Cola for 
the loss of the remaining conces- 
sions - stockbrokers' estimates 
range from FFrlbn to FFx2bn. 

But this will mean the loss of 
around 10 per cent of the group’s 
total sales, and something like 13 
per cent of operating profits. 


Although Pemod-Ricard has 
built Coke up to a point where it 
claims 80 per cent of the French 
market, Coca-Cola is disap- 
pointed by the fact that the 
French still drink only one sixth 
"Beam'olate du Texas’* as much 
per head as the Americans. 

Pe mod-Ri card’s other main 
soft drink brand, Orangina, has 
been recording strong sales 
growth in overseas markets, but 
analysts doubt whether it has 
much further potential in France 
and feel it is likely to remain a 
relatively high priced niche prod- 
uct overseas. 

Moreover, the high cost of pro- 
motion means that despite rising 
sales, Orangina is a heavy loss- 
maker outside France. Mr John 
Wakely, analyst at brokers Paine 
Webber, estimates that it will 
repeat last year's FFr50m deficit 
in 1988, and even in 1989 he fore- 
sees the entire foreign non-alco- 
holic drinks and products divi- 
sion making a paltry FFrl2m 
operating profit. 

Does Pemod-Ricand’s new 
interest in-Irish Distillefe mean 
that it has found something bet- 
ter to do with its money than 
spending FFr645m on a 3 per cent 
stake in Compagnie Ftoanctere 
de Suez, the banking and invest- 
ment conglomerate privatised by 
the French government last year, 
or buying in 5 per cent erf its 
equity, as it did earlier this year? 

To snatch Irish Distillers from 
Grand Metropolitan, however, 
even with the board on its side, 
Pemod-Ricard will need to show 
that it is more resolute than in 
the past about hoisting itself Into 
the major leagues with an aggres- 
sive policy of external growth. 


Anthony Harris 

in Washington 


T oday is Labor Day, the 
first public holiday for 
some months on which it 
is a pleasure to be outdoors. It is 
the day on which the summer 
academic holidays end, on which 
retailers make their "final" cuts 
on beach clothes, barbecue grills 
and 1988 model cars and on 
which, every fourth year, the US 
general election campaign offi- 
cially opens. 

It also remains labour’s own 
day, and the union researchers, 
academics and politicians who 
support its cause traditionally 
choose the occasion to publish 
studies which make labour’s 
case. This year they have come 
op with two crunchers - a rather 
over-detailed report from the Eco- 
nomic Policy Institute (EPI) 
about the stagnant course of real 
wages, and the great increase in 
inequality, during the Reagan 
years. A shorter one, sponsored 
by the Joint Economic Commit- 
tee of Congress (JEC), shows why 
wages have done so badly 
(mainly a matter of changing 
industrial structure). 

Even the official bureaucracy 
has joined in, since the official 
report on poverty from the Cen- 
sus Bureau appeared just before 
the holiday. It shows that there 
are more people below the pov- 
erty line than there were in Pres- 
ident Carter’s final year. The 
Democrats, who have been 
accused of talking in vague gen- 
eralities, certainly have more 
than enough detail now to Illus- 
trate the need for change. What 
is not so clear is what changes 
would make much difference. 

While the finding s are all to 
some extent contentions, there is 
really no disputing their general 
conclusions: the opinion polls 
prove that they are right. On any 
normal calculus, a government 
which has presided over the lon- 
gest peacetime expansion in 
American history ought to be 
able to win an election in its 
sleep. The economy is still grow- 
ing fast, and the traditional "mis- 
ery index", the figure which adds 
the inflation rate to the tmemloy- 
ment rate which was invented by 
the Democrats twelve years ago 
to dish President Ford has halved 
during the Reagan term. 

Despite this, the Democrats 
started with a huge lead; and 
although Vice-President Bush 
has since proved a far stronger 
campaigner than anyone seemed 
to expect, and the Republicans 
have h ad all the medi a at tention 
since their own convention, they 
are only ahead by a statistically 
insignificant whisker. Ordinary 
Americans, earning the median 
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wage or less, needed no special 
studies to convince them that the 
Reagan years have in fact been 
quite hard ones. We need a new 
index to measure this digsatrefar . 
tion, which is surely not 
uniquely American.. 

Have real wages stood still? 
The point is hotly disputed 
between the tec hnicians . The vot- 
ers simply know that it is harder 
to buy a first house, to put a 
child through college, or to pay 
for medical care than It used to 
be. The technical argument boils 
down to indices. The EPI study 
follows the practice of the 

‘Minorities are 
much the worst 
affected, as has 
always been the 
case; but the 
biggest increases 
in recent years 
have been in white 
poverty, rural 
poverty and child 
poverty. Only the 
old have improved 
their position 9 


Department of Labor in deflating 
wages by the retail price index. 
Unfair, say the Reaganites; they 
(and the JEQ prefer the implicit 
consumption deflator from the 
GNP estimates, which gives 
proper weight to the changing 
pattern of spending. 

The point is quite interesting 
academically, but is unlikely to 
persuade a stogie voter to open a 
bottle and celebrate the fact that 
his wages have risen in real 
terms, after alL I suspect myself 
that.it is a matter of whether yon 
are concerned with the average 
American or the poor American. 
The implicit deflator is a more 
scientific way of guessing at total 
real consumption; but is gives a 
more favourable picture because 
spending has grown most rapidly 
on things whose real price has 
fallen sharply - electronics and 
air feres, for example. These are 
not what the pom: buy. 

The poverty statistics are 
really startling. Not only has the 
number of people below the offi- 
cial poverty line risen by some 
8m in the last eight years of 


steady economic growth, but a 
greater proportion of them are 
far below it. The minorities are 
much the worst affected, as has 
always been the case: but the big- 
gest increases in recent years 
have been in white poverty, rural 
poverty and child poverty. Only 
the old have improved their posi- 
tion. 

But why has all this happened? 
The voters clearly tend to blame 
Reaganomics - especially 
women voters who manage 
household budgets and are paid 
less when they go out to work to 
help to cover those budgets. The 
much discussed gender gap - the 
Vice President's poor standing 
among women - is surely as 
much an economic as a personal 
judgement. 

But the trends which have 
made the poor poorer generally 
date back to tne mid-1970s or 
even the late 1960s, and so pre- 
date the new conservatism. The 
most important ones are social 
and structural. Households are 
much smaller; they need more 
dwellings, but have less to pay 
for them; hence Governor 
Dukakis's stress on affordable 
hosuing. Most of the child pov- 
erty is in single-parent families, 
again a rapidly growing group. 
This is not a trend the Republi- 
cans encourage. 

Above all, as the JEC study 
shows, most of the growth has 
been in low-paying industries, 
and gap between average pay in 
the expanding and contracting 
industries have been much big- 
ger than ever before - over 
$10,000 a year in the Reagan 
period, compared with $600-$800 
in the previous two decades. 

The exposed industries seem to 
have responded by cutting labour 
rather than cutting wages. 
Employment has grown only a 
little more than half as fast in the 
Reagan expansion as in previous 
expansions. Unemployment has 
fallen because the labour force 
was also growing more slowly (as 
in Britain in the last two years). 

Mr Dukakis talks of good jobs 
at good wages - but how is it to 
be done? Mr Jackson stresses 
welfare. The voting pattern in 
Britain suggests that good wages 
buy voting support, but welfare 
payments don’t. Or is it inequal- 
ity which voters find offensive, 
when they are enjoying at best a 
sluggish growth of incomes? Or 
cuts in support for health, educa- 
tion and public transport ser- 
vices? The election may throw 
some light on all these matters, 
and help to educate governments 
in other rich countries. 


UK GILTS 


A black mood over policy 
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By Simon Hofborton 

THE SORRY state of sterling 
left, the gilt-edged securities; 
market reeling at the enfl of 
hist week ana not evea the 
rally in the US bond market, 
A'J was enough to give more than' 

* , modest encoun^mertt to either 

domestic or ^international 

hjwestorsi 

: Tpfit 1 ' the first time in more 
«wn eight foonths. the market- 
fo® . .‘JntUHUtcd- gilts dosed 
ahoy* 10 percents it was hot 
for the persistent and fairly 
aggressive purchases of gilts 
by the Bank of England' long- 
yields would almost certainly 
be much, higher.. 

The market is in ; a black 
mood. Despite low turnover 
and activity hi general, than 
were reports of Investors- liqui- 
dating significant fines of stock: 
and placing their' funds on 
deposit, courtesy of the Bank 
acting as "buyer of last resort”* 
It seente unlikely that the 
gilt market can move ahead 
until there are sighs, that toe: 
recent rises to interest crates 
are having ah' effect' - -on 
tt demand to the . economy^ 

T nlthnng H nn> WM^irrirwl ground* 

it seems over- sold' and--.lt- 
could bounce back temporar- 
ily; - • • ■■■ ; '■ 

The predictions from the 
analytical community, .last, 
week concemlng-MQ growth in 
August (it looks like having 
grown at an annual rate of 
around 7.7 per cent) and the 
implications for retail sales 
that flowed from that were not 
encouraging. 

Although the relationship 
between MO, mainly notes and 
coins in circulation, and retail 
sales is not precise, the . two 
tend to move sympatheti c ally. 
.Gtafjh that consumer expendi- 

• ‘tot & one of the factors fuel- 
1 ing the current account deficit 

this does -not appear to bode , 
well for the . August trade fig- 
ures either: 

The next stage along tfae fit- 
torai of .ibte teas Hum virtuous : 


IIK OOte yields 
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circle is farther downward 
pressure on sterling and fur- 
ther upward pressure on inter- 
est rates followed by a further 
deterioration In the current 
account. 

The problem for the market, 

- and the. authorities as well, te 

r ; when w l -enough be-enough. 
; 1 Vrfarlmt jt pHt on this 

, ’‘b«ween the many saying that 
''-‘me lecent ^tightyarhig has laid 

flown the conditions for a “soft 
•landing" forthe^coseray and 

- those who beOero ft has not 
■ : The current uncertainty to the 

market is' just the out 
ward manifestation of this 
toward unease over the short- 
run effectiveness of policy. 

By its actions to the foreign 
exchange markets the Bank 
has shown that it is not indif- 
ferent. tothe value of starting. 
The Treasury made much of 
the absofote-rire ($50.6bn) of 
the UK’s foreign reserves when 
: the figures for August were 
released on Friday. 

. The foreign exchange mar- 
kets have not yet experienced 
a full-scale Bank defence of the 
pound. Intervention usually 
( movffl vtiirpugh three distinct 


brokers for quotes); nibbling 
(buying through brokers and 
clearing banks); and, hitting 
toe market when tt is hope- 
lessly short (that to buying, 
sterling through just about 
everyone and in size). 

Currently we seem to be 
somewhere between the first 
and second stages of the pro- 
cess. There is some way to go, 
therefore, before the authori- 
ties consider apurely d efens ive 
rise to interest r at es to support 
sterling- The Increase to rates 
to 12 per cent encompassed the 
dfffamv* of aterifrig but the pri- 
mary motive was domestic. 

Given the authorities' con- 
cern overwteritog, however, it 
does seem hard to reconcile the 
Bank intervening in the. for- 
eign currency market to sup- 
prat sterling at the same time . 
it buys in gilts. The latter oper- 
ation has the effect of support- 
ing prices and depressing 
yields from the* level at which 
they otherwise would be. 

A higher level of yields at 
the long end may conceivably 
act. as an: attraction to foreign 
investors. On- a comparative 
yield haste, gats have gained 
substantially to attraction 
compared with US Treasuries, 
West German Bunds and Japa- 
nese Government bonds. 


THE OUTLOOK for US 
Inflation, could be the focus 
of attention to financial 
ma rkets thte week, possibly 
influencing currency 

And speculation 
about world interest rate 
moves. 

Figures for the August 
producer prices index are 
released on Friday. The index 
covers factory gate prices and 
could give an early indication 
of a possible upswing in 
general price inflation. The 
mms Inter na tional consensus 
of analysts forecasts is for a 
OS per cent rise - the same 
as to July. 

In the TTIC , the n irnfariaTsitfo n 
of British Industry /Financial 
Times rHatrfhnth m t radm? 
survey is published on 
Thursday. It will cover 
reported sales by retailers to 
August and expectations for 

September. 

Analysts will be looking for 
signs that the 4% percentage 
point rise in base rates since 
May has moderated consumes: 
spending- If fast growth shows 
no signs of slowing it could 
add to fears of a fell in the 
pound and still higher interest 


OS Producer Prices 

% changes over previous month 
1.0 


losses which would probably 
occur without the Bank to the 
market may make the risks of 
an acceleration in capital flight 


(as^ing the . foreign ex c hange rates. 


The Bank would agree that 
its operations to the market 
over the past week have atten- 
uated the speed of the deterio- 
ration in gilt prices and yields. 
However, it takes that view 
that its operations are consist- 
ent with the trend of the mar- 
ket. There is ho suggestion 
tliat tt te attempting to change 
the market's view of long-term 


The final index of retail sales 
in July released today is also 
likely to attract more attention 
than usuaL Provisional figures 
showed a big rise of 2 per cent 

In West Germany, 
Bundesbank watchers will 
have a farther chance to assess 
toe central bank’s thinking 
on monetary and economic 
matters when Mr Karl Otto 
Poehl, president, holds a press 
conference in the northern 
town of Celle on Thursday. 

The Bundesbank has 
recently raised its discount 
rate to try to prop up the 
weaker D-Mark, stem heavy 
ca pital! outflows and rein to 
money supply growth. The 
interest rate on the regular 
securities repurchase deals 
(repos) have also been 
increased for the same reasons. 
Another repo is due this week, 
but no further rise in rates is 
expected ' 
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In France, money supply 
figures for July are expected 
to be published this week. The 
single targeted monetary 
aggregate. M2, has been 
growing at a rate well within 
the forecast band of 4 to 6 per 
cent, despite stronger t h a n 
expected real growth and 
inflation so Car this year. 

The French financial 
authorities have referred to 
thi.Q controlled monetar y 
growth to justify their belief 
that France does not present 
t.hp same conditions for 
interest rate rises as West 
Germany or the UK- 

Other statistics and events 
due this week (with MMS 
International consensus in 
brackets) include: 

Today US Markets closed 
for Labor Day. UK credit 
business to July. 

Tomorrow US auto sales in 
August Results of US 
purchasing managers survey 
covering orders and output 
levels and price expectations 
to August 

Wednesday UK Department 
of Employment publishes 
Employment Gazette. 

Thursday US consumer 
credit for July ($&2bn 
increase). 

Friday UK construction 
statistics (three months to 
June) UK Central Statistical 
Qffiflp publishes National 
Accounts, 1988 Edition (The 
“Blue Book"). 



Building, construction and 

MANAGEMENT AT ITS BEST. 


T ry is a short, memorable name One which is known for 
construction of the highest quality and backed by strong 
management with a reputation for getting things done today not 
tomorrow. 

T his same reputation is reflected in every area of the group's 
activities; main contracting, management contracting, design & 
build, housebuldEig, property development and plant hire. 

C lients ttxn « us time and tme agaii because they know they 
are getting the best They know about our professionalism and 
ability to perform whether it be on a brand new office development or 
a complicated refwbishment 

R ing Richard Bowen, Marketing Erector, today for a copy of our 
latest report and accounts, it could be die shortest way to 
beating your building problems. 

TRY GROUP PUC 

Cowley, Uxbridge, Middx UB8 2AL Tel: (0895) 51222 Fax: (0895) 59090 








INTERNATIONAL CAPITAL MARKETS 


EUROCREDITS 


INTERNATIONAL BONDS 


Deals begin to flow 
thick and fast 


Plain vanilla Euroyen issues lose 




NEW DEALS started to Sim 
thick and fast into the interna- 
tional loans market last week 
after summer's slowdown, with 
the further promise that this 
week should see a significant 
further build-up in activity. 

Malaysia awarded a mandate 
for a 10-year financing to a 
of five banks, led by J-P. 


mm 


the Crowther Group. The fin- 
ancing is split between a £50m 
term loan and a £2Gm revolv- 
ing credit with an overall sev- 
en-year maturity. The Interest 
margin starts at 2 percentage 
points faning to a minimum of 
one point, depending on inter- 
est cover. There is a commit- 
ment commission of V4 per 


fiercely competitive resulting 
in terms the like of which the 
country has not seen before. 

It pays interest of 1 2% basis 
points for the first two years 
and 25 basis points for the 
remainder. Two years ago, in 
its previous large US dollar 
bank financing, Malaysia 
raised S405m at a margin of 
37% basis points for six years 
and 50 basis points for the 
remainder. 

The other banks underwrit- 
ing the transaction are Indus- 
trial Bank of Japan, Long 
Term Credit Bank of Japan, 
Socidtd Gendrale and Bank 
Bumiputra Malaysia. 

British Airways mandated 
National Westminster Bank to 
raise £250m in a multi-option 
facility. The five-year financing 


itly under written by Warburg, 
Continental Illinois, Sumitomo 
Ttnnic and Midland. 


Midland Montagu has 
arranged a £64m financing for 
Carroll Group, a privately- 
owned property developer, to 
finance a ElOOm shopping com- 
plex in Hatfield, north of Lon- 
don. Some £12m of this is non- 
equity mezzanine debt finance 
provided by Prudential Assur- 
ance, and the rest is an 
unusual combination of a sev- 
en-year fixed rate loan and a 
flexible drawdown schedule. 
This is accomplished by using 
a combination of Interest rate 
swaps and options. 


After last week's three-year 
financing for Enron, the Hous- 
ton-based gas and oil concern. 


points over London interbank 
offered rates, a facility fee of 
6V& basis points and a utilisa- 
tion fee of 2 Yu basis points if 
more than half drawn. There is 
expected to be no shortage of 
takers even at such benchmark 
terms. 


StOI in the UK, S.G. Warburg 
launched a £70m management 
buyout financing for Flairdial, 
the purchasing company for 
the clothing division of Colo- 
roQ obtained in the purchase of 


Boston, bankers expect farther 
US borrowers in the loans mar- 
ket this week. The Enron deal 
is split into three parts: a 

$250m term loan with a margin 
of 42% basis points, a $250m 
revolving credit with a margin 
of 50 basis paints on the first 
half and 60 basis points on the 
second, and a $250xn competi- 
tive bid facility. 


WHATEVER HAPPENED to 
the Euroyen market? After out- 
stripping dollar bonds as the 
securities of choice in the 
Eurobond market early last 
year, plain vanilla Euroyen 
issues have now virtually 
dropped from sight 

Straight Euroyen issues so 
far in 1988 have totalled a mod- 
est Y861bn compared with 
Y2,636bn in the whole of last 
year and Y2.557bn.in 1986, 
according to data from Euro- 
money Bond ware. 

The sense that the yen has 
peaked against other leading 
currencies and the low interest 
rates on Japanese bonds shar e 
a large part of the blame for 
turning the flood of new issues 
into a trickle this year. The 
events of the past summer 
have done even less to whet 
the appetite of investors fin- the 
Euroyen securities. 

Mr Jim O’Neill, international 
fixed interest economist at 
Swiss Bank Corp Investment, 
calculates that Japanese gov- 
ernment bonds (JGBs) have 
lost 17 per cent of their value 
in the past two months. In the 
two weeks to last Friday, 
yields on 10-year JGBs rose to 
5B5 per cent from 551 per cent, 
a dramatic rise for so short a 
period. 

And by many accounts, the 
worn is not yet over. 

Euromarket attention last 
week was riveted on the yen as 
the currency against 

the dollar. For th*»h* part, Japa- 


nese officials professed no 
intention of raising the 2% per 
cent discount rate to brake its 

fan 

Domestic economic condi- 
tions rnflaHnri simply do 
not warrant higher interest 
rates, according to Mr Khchl 
Miyazawa and Mr Satoshi Sum- 
ita, Japan’s Finance Minister 
rad central back governor 

But if Japan’s chief mono- 
tary officials feel higher rates 
are uncalled for, the markets 
see the matter differently. 
Pressure for an increase in the 
discount rate is mounting, 
with Japan the only one of the 
Group of Seven countries not 
to have raised rates hi 

the. past few weeks. 

Mr David Osman, interna- 
tional economist at James 
CapeL says Japan e se officials, 
mindful of US criticism that 
they are not doing enough to 
stimulate domestic demand, 
are wary of any move as visi- 
ble as a discount rate boost 
When they do raise the rate - 
as Mr Osman and other econo- 
mists believe they will — Japa- 
nese monetary authorities can 
righteously point to other mar- 
ket interest rates and say they 
are simply following the trend. 

But Mr Osman believes thg* 
longer term, the yen will 
resume its rise, reaching Y110 
to Y115 to the (foliar by the and 
of 1989. 

Surely, such an outlook for 
the currency and possible 
h? gfa>r yields on bo™** should 


Euroyen new issue volume 



Jummm Om. bond futorac. Owl • aimer 


be enough to pique the interest 
of investors who have ignored 
Euroyen bonds all year. 

While underwriters say the 
yen’s vulnerability is ^ mam 
reason why Euromarket inves- 
tors have largely lost interest, 
there are other, more complex, 
reasons. 

Mr Jan ahtrfn, new issues 
rhipf at ANZ Merchant Rnwir, 
said: “Apart from Japanese 
firms, nobody wants to borrow 
yen for its own sake.” In order 
for non-Japanese companies to 
want to borrow in yen. it must 
be possible to swap the fluids 
into a more desirable currency 
at an advantageous interest 
rate. 

The Republic of Ireland’s 
Euroyen band earlier this year 
was one of the few that was 
not swapped into another cur- 
rency, with the Irish presum- 


ably having: discovered & 
trade-related need for the cur- 
rency that could not be met 
any other way. : 

Mr Taktxmi Shlhata. a direc- 
tor at Nomura Securities, sakfc. 
“The main reason for the 
absence of Euroyen issues is 
the absence of swap opportuni- 
ties. As of now, its cheaper to 
borrow , in dollars and swap 
into yen than to borrow in 
yen." 

interest rates on yen issues 
have simply been too low this 
year to enable borrowers to 
raise yen and then swap into 
the most desired currencies. At 
a minimum, the i nt eres t rate 
on a 10-year Euroyen bond 
would last week have had to be 
550 per cent in order to effect a 
swap into dnUant- Even after 
the sharp rises in interest rates 
last week, 10-year Euroyen 


hrmifa were still only yfeJdfng 
about 5.75 per cent - 

Also,. some, of the yen Dor- 
rowing that may once. 
beendone in Europe is trick- 
ling bade to Japan where the 
investors do not fear currency 
fluctuations. . 

Japanese banks and securi- 
ties firms have been aide to 
capture pockets of domestic 
■iftpmflgfl - demand with clever 
product desig n . ... • ■_ 

An increasingly significant 
'portion. of the Euroyen market 
has been in the foam of various 
“bull and bear" two-tranche 
dfrwia with redemption prices. 
United to the performance of 
the Nikkei stock index or to 
JGB futures prices. 

Officials at, the taaferwriting 
houses privately concede the 
“Eurobond” designation for 
many of these issues is some- 
. thing of a fiction' -* virtually 
all the securities wind up,in 
the portfolios of Japanese 
insurance and pension funds. 

- Deregulation of Japan’s 
domestic markets, slow and 

incre mental though it is, is 
also succeeding in bringing 
some borrowing bads to Tokyo. 
Nomura's Mr Shlhata cites the 
example of several top Japa- 
nese electric companies, classic 
Eurobond borrowers, which 
tbfa year have returned to 
their own market. 

- - Japan's Ministry of Finance 
has for the first time allowed 
these companies to assign 
mandates on the basis of com- 


petitive bidding, with the 
happ y result that the securities, 
bouses axe undercutting each. 
other out of a. desire to- reap 
new business. "'?~ m 
■ Mr Shibata estimates that 
borro we rs are able to. borrow 
at rates 25 to 20 basis points 
below- comparable rates in. 
Europe as a result of tire com- 
petitive bidding system. 

Apart from these problems' '* 
in the primary market,- dlfficul- 
-tiea have also surfaced In the- 

secondary market. - 

Anecdotal evidence suggests 
that secondary trading - has- - 
b eco me highly Illiquid in some--.; 
-issues.. 

Late last week, the fall in tire. _-i 
yen threw the equity markets 
into disarray with lbs predict-" 
able result of sparking . yet> 
another bloodletting - in .the 1 
equity -warrant sector. Daiwa 


Securities was. - apparently^- 


forced to postpone two- issues* 
last week, one for Casio Com- 
puter and the other for Maro- 
dai Food as a result of chaotic 
market conditions. 

On Friday, Nomura Securi- 
ties took tire unusual step of' 
fixing the coupon on its issue 
for Yasua Shoji K point above 
the indicated level, raising it to 
5V4 per emit The move cut the 
losses on the issue -only .mod- 
estly, with. the discount slip-' - 
ping to duly 4% points below' r _ 
its par issue price fixsn a ftzOr ' 
five-points before the fixing. ; 


ill's 1 




Euromarkets Staff 


NEW INTERNATIONAL BOND ISSUES 


Sorrowers 


US DOLLARS 


EUROMARKET 
TURNOVER ($m) 
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In the commercial paper 
markets. Barm ah Oil has 
arranged for itself a £2 00m 
sterling and Eurodollar com- 
mercial paper programme, and 
has appointed Citicorp, County 
NatWest, Midland Montagu 
and Swiss Bank Corporation 
Investment Banking. The com- 
pany, Which hag nhtaiwpri an 
Al/Pl rating for the pro- 
gramme, is aian contemplating 
a US programme and has 
pstahiiiiht^ £225m In mediuin- 
term standby loans with hanks 
on a bilateral hasis. 


Hankyu Corp.*# 

Wssho Corp.*# 

(toman & Co.*# 

Howa Machinery* 

Yuasa Shop Co.*# 

Nippon CredB Bank# 
Japan Development Sank# 
DaMchl K. (A'tralia)# 
Finnish Export Credit# 
Tokyo Elect ric Power# 
Xerox Credit Corp.# 


AUSTRALIAN DOLLARS 
Amro Australia# 


Amount 

RL 

Maturity 

Av. Wo 
years 

°r 

Price 

Book rumor 

Offer ytrid 

200 

1992 

4 

4* 

100 

Daiwa Europe 

4.750 

120 

1992 

4 

5 

100 

Nomura fnt 

SL000 

230 

1992 

4 

4% 

100 

Nomura InL 

■4875 

SO 

1992 

4 

(5M 

100 

Nomura fnt 

■* 

SO 

1992 

4 


100 

Nomura Int 

StoO 

150 

1993 

5 

9% 

101^ 

Nippon Credit InL 

9X29 

200 

1983 

5 

9% 

1015, 

Bk at Tokyo CapJvOct* 
Shearaon L'man Hutton 

9205 

ISO 

1992 

4 

9% 

1013, 

9.199 

ISO 

1991 

3 

91* 

1013, 

Mitsubishi Rn.lnL 

3S57 

2S0 

1993 

5 

9\ 

101% 

County NatWest 

9l2S5 

200 

1900 

2 

9* 

101.10 

Goldman Sachs InL 

8.752 

60 

1991 

3 

13* 

101 *2 

Amro Bank 

12.990 


Borrowers 
SWISS FRANCS 


Amount Av.lWe' 

m. Maturity years 


Coupon 


Book runner 


Theetng |ntRn.(b) 

Mchtoan Co.**§# 

Stowe Tanean Katafut**§# 
TobtehlmaCorp.***# 

Toyo Comm u nication***# 
Energy Support Corp.***# 
Kaneto Ltd***# 

Takasago Thermal Eng.-*** 
Toyama Chemical Co*** 
Japan Air System*** 

ApoHo Electronics*** 
Ireland**# 

Shin-Ban Polymer**# 


TD8 Amax Bank 
Creak Suhaa . . 

SBC . 

Citicorp Inv. Baric 
B.della Svtt. Italians 
Bank Julius Baer 
SBC 

NBdco (Swttz) Bn. 
Credit Suissa 
Swiss VoHcsbank 
UBS. 

Bqe Paribas (Suisse) 
UBS 


• ' • -.-.a 
■ i.r 
...* 

OStt^ 

0.500 

(1260 

0.500 

0500 

1.625 

* 

★ 

* 

* 

4.760 
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SNCF, the French rail 
monopoly, has established a 
YISbn Euroyen commercial 
paper programme arranged by 
Yamaichi International. 


D-MARKS 

Senko Co.*# 

CB Finance# 

Deutsche Bank Finance# 
Electric Power Dev.Ca# 
NatBk ot Hungary (c}# 


STERLING 

TOC Mortgage Soc.10(d)t# 
LIRE 

World Bank# 


Salomon Brothers 


Bancs Com mJta liana 


Bayerische Varrinfak 
Commerzbank 
Deutsche Bank 
WestLB 
DG Bank 


LUXEMBOURG FRANCS 


10J9B. 

- - -i 


Credit Lyonnais**# 
Sortandsbanken**# 


Crerit Lyonnais . 
Bqe Paribas (Lux) 


7.582-. f - 
7MB * 


YEN • 

SLBk New Sth Wales(a)# 


6bn 1993 


101^ Deism Europe 


Stephen Fidler 


l yat priced. 


tHoaflng raw i 


*m. a) WMi nwr mn w It comp 
, SQbp aw 3m Ubor ft ww W Mi. 


>Ftnil terms. ■) ButVbMr Imna Y3bn i 
p— pmac. C) FUlB ftl W —i DiCCDra I 
: YWtd» are cateutnad an AIBD trots. 


The securities referred to below haw not been reg fe tered under the united States Securities Act ot 1933, as amended, and nay not be 
offered, sold or deftvered dtacOy or rndbcctly an the Unitad Stales of America or to United Stales persons. 

These securities having been sold, this announcement appears as a matter at record only. 


New Issue 


August 1988 


LaterGnance 
Credit National N. V 


Sumitomo Bank Capital Markets, Inc. 


♦ 


Can. $100,000,000 ' 

1 0% Guaranteed Bonds Due 1991 


U.S.Sl 50,000,000 


Unconditionally and irrevocabtygiuarmteedby 





9 3 / 8 % Guaranteed Notes due 1993 


unconditionally guaranteed as to payment 
of principal and interest by 


A 


Mai 




L~ »*! 


The Sumitomo Bank, Limited 

(Kabushiki Kcdsha Sumitomo Ginko) 


J. P. Morgan Securities Ltd. 


Chase Investment Bank 


Merrill Lynch International &Ca 


SOCIETE GENERALE 


WoodGcndy frtc. 




S umito mo Finance Inte rnatio nal 

Banque Paribas 
Goldman Sachs International Corp. 
Algemene Bank Nederiand N.V. 

Banca del Gottardo 

Banque Bruxelles Lambert S.A. 

Credit Commercial de France 
Generate Bank 
Meiko Europe Limited 
Postipankld Ltd 

Samuel Montagu & Co. Limited 
S. G. Warburg Securities 


Bankers Trust International limited 
Capital Markets Limited 

J. P. Morgan Securities Ltd. 

Banco di Roma 
Bank of America International 

Barclays de Zoete Wedd Limited 
Daiwa Europe limited 
Kle&roott Benson Limited 
Merrill Lynch International & Co. 
Salomon Brothers International limited 

Sod£t£ Generate 
Westdeutsche Landesbank Gizozentrale 


Algemene Bank Nederland N.V 


Amsterdam-Rotteruam Bank NX 


Bank of Montreal Capital Markets Izmited 



Banque Bruxelles Lambert S-A- 
Banque Indosuez 

Banque Paribas Capital Markets Limited 


Bankers Thrust Lsternaiional Ijmeeed 
BanqueGenerai^duLjixembourc'SA. 




. Credit Commercial de France 


Credit Suisse First Boston Limited 


Generale bank 


Goldman Sachs International Corp. 


Hamrros Bank Limited 


IBJ International Limited 


Nomura International Limited 


Kuwait International Investment Co. sajkl 
BBC Dominion Securities Inc 


SBC! Swiss Bank Corporation Investment banking 


ScotiaMcLeod Inc. 


Union Bank of Switzerland (Securities) Limited 


AU of these securities have beensold. This announcement appears as o mater of record onty. 
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* Decisionexpected on American Savings 
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By AnatofoKafataky in NcWYork: 


THE- FUTURE of Am erican 
Savings and Loan, the huge 
bankrupt thrift institution ' 
which £5 the main operating- 
subsidiary of Financial Corpo- 
ration of America, remained In 
the balance over the weekend, 
three days after tbe expiry of a 
negotiating deadline set by the 
Federal Home Loan Bank > 
Board. 

The FHLBB said- no: 
ann o uncement sgr»uifl ymufa 
until today after extending fixe 
a farther three days the excln- 


■ lir Bass -had originally been 
told that: he' would have to 
reachan agreement by mid- 
night but Thursday over the 
purcbase bf the faotrn Calif-, 
orma institution, which has 
been a ward of the FHLBB for 
more-than-three years. 

’■ The: repeated extensions of 
the .de adllme suggested to some 
analysts that the FHLBB was 
putting - pressure on the Ha ss 
group to. improve its offer. 
There was also speculation 
another' 


WPP offshoot loses 
IBM’s US account 


By Roderick Oram In New York 


A NEW YORK adve rtising 
agency owned by WFP Group 
of the UK last week lost tixe US 
account of International Busi- 
ness Machines, ^constituting, 
roughly half of its business. . 

The departure of such a 
large and prestigious client 
represents a further severe set- ; 
back for: the -.advertising 
agency', Lord Geller- Federico' " 
and Einstein, which id tr^^ 
to recover from a damaging- 
senes of . defections by senior 
staff earlier tins year. . 

Renowned for its cr e ativity . 
Lord Geller had held the IBM. 
account for nine years and 
devised the company's first 
corporate image campaign. 

Lord Geller said it was too ' 
early to say whether ft would 
cut its staff - already down by 
about 60 to 270 following the 
defections and the loss of three - 
other accounts. It MU it had 
been highly confident of retain- 
ing the IBM business and was . 
“shocked" by losing it - 

However, the IBM billings of 


about <l2Sm a year repre sented 

only a fraction of WFP’s total 
U S oper ations. 

WPP acquired Lord Geller 
last year when it bough t the 
US company’s parent, JWT. 
The vast bulk of the business 
WPP acquired in the deal was 
represented by the J. Walter 
Thom pson . agency, another 
JIBET subsidiary, with billings 
of 9&3bn. 

IBM decided to review its 
account with Lard Geller after 
the de partur e from the agency 
of Mr -Richard Lord, and other 
senior staff They .left to form 
Lord Rfrnstpffa O’Neill and Part- 
ners ' with the -hackin g of 
Young and BnMcain,. a JWT 
rival The defectors said they, 
hail left Lord Geller because of 
fho ti ght wwmflgpmgnt style d 
Mr Martin Sorrell, the WPP 
chairman: • 

A& a result of its review, IBM 
asked six agencies to hid for 
the account, including Lord 
Geller and its new rival: Lord 
Einstein. - . • - 


Mr Bass is believed to have 
offered to inject about $550m of 
his own money into AS&L, 
which is the country’s second 
largest thrift institution with 
total assets of about 8301m and 
insured deposits of $i5bn. The 

FHLBB would have to provide 
between $2bn and S3 bn of 
assistance through its subsid- 
iary, the go vemment-guaran- 
teed Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corporation. 

The FSLIC had previously 
said that it would guarantee all 


San Diego 
Gas rejects 
SCEcorp 


fggj By Our New York Staff 


SAN DIEGO Gas & Electric 
has rejected a $&4fan merger 
offer from SCEcorp, the Los 
Angeles-based parent company 
Of Southern naUftinria IMtami. 

San Diego’s board voted 
unanimously . last week to 
oppose the merger, claiming 
that it would result in higher 
long-term rates to its tautom- 
ers despite some “potential 
short- term benefits to share- 
hodfare.” 

San Diego's rebuff looks like 

H mfr f mH ng SCEcorp with the 
choice of raising its bid or 
aiMwn in Tring ttt hopes, of creat- 
ing thelargest privately- 
owned utility in the US. A hos- 
tile takeover would face big 
regulatory and financial obsta- 
cles and SCEcorp indicated 
when it first proposed the 
merger in July that it would 
be unlikely to proceed without 
the support of San Diego’s 
board. 


receive a warrant convertible 
into a 30 per cent stake in the 
refinanced institution. 

While this deal was thought 
to have be en b roadly accept- 
able to the FHLBB, some ana- 
lysts believe that Mr Danny 

Wall, the agency’s increasingly 
beleaguered chairman, asked 
for a big improvement of the 
Bass group’s terms at the last 
moment 

Mr Wall has been under 
growing pressure from Con- 
gress over the enormous losses 


FHLBB’s projections about the 
costs of on S&L rescues. 

Mr Wall has also been critic- 
ised for giving the Bass group 
its exclusive negotiating rights 
after the failure of an earlier 
round of talks with several 
ftnanHni institutions, includ- 
ing First Nationwide and Citi- 
corp. 

First Nationwide has been 
lobbying to be given the right 
to resubmit an offer. Unless Mr 
Wall can demonstrate that he 
him negotiated an attractive 


Losses rise sharply 
at Hudson’s Bay 


By Our Toronto Correspondent 


HUDSON’S BAY. the venerable 
Canadian merchandising and 
property group, incurred 
sharply increased net second 
quarter losses, due primarily to 
a C$27m (US$22m) special 
charge related to the recent 
default of Red Carpet Distribu- 
tion, a Toronto-based wholesal- 
ing company. 

Hudson’s Bay sold its whole- 
sale division to Red Carpet for 
C$133m in July 1987. The 
C$27m charge represents the 
nnpairi haTanep. on that sale. 

The results mark a prolonga- 
tion of the hard times which 
Canada’s ftMaafc gnta w r i riBa hag 
been going through of late. The 
company has been profitable 
only once in tim last five years. 

In all, net losses for the lat- 
est period totalled C$33m or 
C6L31 a share, compared with 
a loss of C$22.5m or C$1 a 
share in the 1987 second quar- 
ter. The 1987. figure iHri™wi 
special charges relating to dis- 


posals of C$4. 6m. Revenues 
declined marginally to 
C$L06bn, versus C$1.08 bn a 
year ago. 

Results w ere more encourag- 
ing at an operating level, with 
losses fa Wing to C$6bn in the 
latest quarter, compared with 
C$17.9 bn in 1987. 

In the six months to July, 
net losses totalled C$56.4m or 
C$SL31 a share on revenues of 
C$393 bn, against a year-ear- 
lier loss of C$67m or C$2.74 a 
share on revenues of CS2L26 bn. 
The 1987 figure includes spe- 
cial charges of C$24.6m. 

Six months’ operating profit 
from ongoing merchandise 
operations was Cgllm. against 
C$9.3m in the corresponding 
year-earlier period. The com- 
pany expects all retail divi- 
sions to achieve profit improve- 
ments over last year. 

-Property-related operating 
profits rose sharply to C$35m, 
due to increased earning from 
Ontario land sales. 


NatWest shuts 
Bahrain unit : 

NATIONAL WESTMINSTER 
Bank of the UK is dosing its 
offehore banking unit (OBU) in 
Bahrain' this month, Reuter 
reports from Bahrain. 

The bank said if .would main- 
tain -a representative office. 
The move followed the adding 
down of the OBU in 1986, when 
it closed its dealing roam. 


Sime Darby year-end pre-tax profits advance 70% 


SIME DARBY, tim Malaysian 
industrial and plantations con- 
glomerate, achieved Pie-tax 
'profits 'of S08.3m ringgit 
(US$115.4m). for the year to 
Junej up TO per cent, Reuter 
reports from Kuala Lumpur. 

} Net earnings of 1345m ring- 
git were 59 per cent higher, on 


turnover up by a third to 
857bn ringgit. 

Consolidated Plantations, 
the commodities division, dou- 
bled pre-tax eanihig B to 939m 
from 46.7m ringgit an a further 
increase in palm oil and rubber 
prices. 

Dunlop Malaysian Indus- 
tries,. the manirfan t nring arm, 


showed profits of 22.7m against 
16.1m ringgit as the volume of 
tyre sales grew and productiv- 
ity improved. 

-Tractors Malaysia doubled 
its profits to 36-6m ringgit from 
l&6m ringgit because of good 
timber prices and higher «a!pg 
of machines to the logging 


industry. 

Despite the weak property 
mark et, United Estate Prefects 
contributed 34£m ringgit, up 
from 30.3m ringgit. 

However, Sime’s insurance 
division posted losses of L5m 
ringgit against profits of 7.3m 
ringgit 


Parmalat 
rejects 
overtures 
from Kraft 

By John wyies in Rome 

MR CALISTO TANZI and the 
lesser shareholders in his Par- 
malat Italian food empire have 
refected acquisition overtures 
from Kraft of the US after a 
furtive weekend meeting. 

Having led observers to 
believe that the Parmalat 
shareholders’ meeting would 
take place today, Mr Tanzi 
succeeded again in avoiding 
media interrogation by hold- 
ing it on Saturday. 

Since it became known In 
mid-June that he was negotia- 
ting a possible L700bn 
($505.4m) sale of his business 
to Kraft, Mr Tanzi has consis- 
tently refused to wmflim flit* 

discussions. Kraft was not 
named in the weekend state- 
ment which acknowledged 
only that “attractive values” 
had been put on Parmalat 
companies by “foreign multi- 
nationals.’' 

These had not been accepted 
because the shareholders gave 
a higher priority to their belief 
that “the company still has 
valid projects to carry out at 
home and abroad.” 

The principal Parmalat 
shareholders are Mr Tanzi 
with 35A per cent, his brother 
Giovanni with 25 per cent and 
his sister Anna Marla with 
109 per cent 

While apparently rejecting 
Kraft’s approaches, Parmalat 
also agreed on a restructuring 
operation which may be seen 
as possibly simplifying the 
entrance Into the group of new 
investors, five subsidiary com- 
panies are to be incorporated 
into the Parmalat parent “in 
this way simplifying their 
role” as autonomous produc- 
tion centres, the statement 
said obscurely. 

In a farther move which will 
increase suspicions about the 
future of the Parmalat food 
business, the shareholders also 
decided to strip out of Parma- 
lat Mr Tanzi’s 50 per cent of 
the Odeon television channel 
— still a lossmaker but the 
repository of great hopes in 
the Tanzi family. 

After this reorganisation. 
Hr Tanzi is in a better position 
to pursue his negotiations 
with Federconsorzi, the 
national federation of Italian 
farmers’ co-operatives, on sell- 
ing an equity stake In Panna- 
laL 


Osaka scores a rare 
victory over Tokyo 


By Stefan Wagstyt in Tokyo 

OSAKA, Japan’s second city 
which is usually overshadowed 
by Tokyo as a fiwmaiai centre, 
scored a rare victory over the 
Japanese capital on Saturday 
when the rival stock exchanges 
simultaneously launched stock 
index futures. 

To the surprise of many 
securities brokers, the Osaka 
exchange grabbed the lion's 
share of the trading volume - 
Y3,300bn ($24 ^bn) against 
Yl.TOObn in Tokyo. 

Osaka exchange officials 
claimed the coup was probably 
due to their promotional cam- 
paign, while brokers said 
Tokyo Stock Exchange officials 
were shocked by the setback. 

The reason for Osaka’s suc- 
cess seems to be the fact that 
its contract fa based on the 
Nikkei average of 225 leading 
Japanese equities. Apart from 
being the best-known indicator 
of the Japanese market, the 
Nikkei is more volatile than 
the market as a whole and fa 
especially attractive to specula- 
tors. 

By contrast, the Tokyo 
exchange’s Topix index is 
based on the prices of about 
1,000 stocks listed on the 
exchange’s first section. While 
Topix is a more accurate indi- 
cator of movement in the 
whole market, it is less well 
k n ow n thaw the Nikkei index 
and moves more sluggishly. Its 


main attraction is as a means 
of hedging (protecting) a 
widely spread portfolio of 
shares. 

Brokers warned against 
reading too much into the first 
day's trading much of the 

business was congratulatory - 
a custom where institutions 
place orders to mark a debut. 
Mr Hiroaki Hanao, deputy gen- 
eral manager of stock trading 
at Daiwa Securities, said vol- 
umes this week could be 50 per 
cent lower. Turnover could 
pick up later as investors 
became familiar with the con- 
tracts. 

Both Tokyo and Osaka tried 
to turn the opening of the mar- 
kets into festive occasions, 
with officials cutting ribbons 
in front of the computers 
which operate the two systems. 
Senior executives of member 
companies wore rosettes and 
television cameras were out in 
force. 

The celebrations paled In 
comparison with the colourful 
troops of girls in kimonos who 
greet the start of trading every 
New Year. But there was no 
doubting the importance of the 
event for the financial mar- 
kets. Exchange officials in both 
Osaka and Tokyo expect that 
stock futures trading in Japan 
will eventually exceed volume 
in the equity market - as it 
has done in the US. 


Tapie poised for strong 
grip on Donnay rackets 


By William Dawkins in Brussels 


MR BERNARD TAPIE, the 
French entrepreneur, was 
poised at the weekend to take 
control of Donnay, the bank- 
rupt Belgian producer of tennis 
rackets. 

The family-owned company, 
based in the southern Belgian 
town of Couvin, called in the 
receivers last week with debts 
said to reach BFr41.4bn 
($35-8m), but has continued to 
work at reduced output under 
the protection of the regional 
authorities. 

It is best known as former 
supplier to Bjorn Borg, the 
Swedish tennis champion. 

Undo: the offer, the company 
would receive a BFrSOOm capi- 
tal injection from Mr Tapie 
jointly with Mr Albert Frere, 
the Belgian financier, Prominv- 


est, a local investment group, 
and the regional executive of 
Wallonia. 

That would leave the French 
businessman with a 51 per cent 
stake, Mr Frere with 20 per 
cent and the regional authori- 
ties with 29 per cent 
The deal would reduce the 
350-strong workforce to 120. Mr 
Bernard Anselme, the regional 
economics minister, insisted on 
Mr Fibre’s participation as a 
condition of the deal, which 
has yet to gain formal approval 
of the receivers. 

The offer would “allow Don- 
nay to relaunch its activities in 
a durable way and without 
doubt achieve new growth," 
A final decision is expected 
tomorrow, the receivers' dead- 
line for other takeover offers. 


Automobiles should be more than 
safe, comfortable machines. 

They should also be able to communicate 
with the world around them. 
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Hitachi's wide-ranging automo^lechnolcigies include car audio, the 

SstBlKteDfte tnformatfcin System featured on MssanSCU&X concept car 

and a microcomputer engirm control system. 


Recent advances in car electronics technol- 
ogy have been remarkable. They've not only 


improved basic functions such as engine 
control, they’re new being seen in man- 
machine interfaces providing more comfort 
and operating ease, and even in communi- 
cations with tile surrounding world. Down 
the road there are things even more exciting. 

HHachfs scientists and engineers are at 
work on a Multi Information System using a 
colour thin film transistor LCD to display 
operating information, road maps and a 
navigational system using these maps. With 
this system a driver could obtain a variety of 
driving information simply by touching the 
display screen. Eventually, he'll be able to 
issue verbal commands to, for instance, 
regulate the temperature within his car. 
Hitachi electronics and semiconductor tech- 
nology can also bring free communication 
with the outside and determine a car’s 
exact location through use of Global Posi- 
tioning System satellites. 

Hitachi have also developed a highly 
acclaimed hot wire air flow sensor used in 
engine management It helps achieve the 
diametrically opposed goals of maximum 
power and fuel economy. And we’ve created 
many other superior products for driving 
control, suspension control, air-conditioning 
and audio. 

We link technology to human needs; and 
believe that our special knowledge will 
create new, highly sophisticated functions 
that are also easy to operate. Our goal in 
automotive electronics — and medicine, 
energy and consumer electronics as well — 
Is to create and put into practice innovations 
that will improve the quality of life the world 
around. 


4^ HITACHI 




Hitachi, Ltd. Tokyo, Japan 
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Turkey looks to 
borrow from Japan 


By Jim Bodgener in Ankara 

TURKEY PLANS to borrow the 
equivalent of $7O0m from 
Japan this month in a move 
that looks to solve neatly the 
problem of its debt servicing 
needs for the rest of 1388. 

International bankers have 
long harboured doubts about 
Turkey’s ability to finance its 
borrowings. Inflation is ram- 
pant, the balance of payments 
is weak and Turkey’s foreign 
borrowings are high in relation 
to the size of the economy. 

In this contest, and in tan- 
dem with S400m provided by 
the World Bank earlier this 
year, the Japanese funds allow 
Turkey’s central bankers wel- 
come breathing space. 

Credit valued at a total 
$400m from the Export-Import 
Bank of Japan (Eximbank) is 
expected to be signed today. Its 
terms will be 17 years' matu- 
rity with 5 ‘A years’ grace, and 
an interest rate of 5.3 per cent. 

Another $300m in commer- 
cial funds will be syndicated 
among Japanese banks in 
Tokyo during September, say 
Turkish officials. Neither of 
the two tranches will be tied to 
Turkish purchases of Japanese 
goods and services. 

Turkey needed to find about 
$3bn in fresh borrowing in 1986 
to meet debt-servicing require- 
ments, say officials. Of this, 
some Sl.Sbn was sourced in the 
first half of the year. In addi- 
tion to the Japanese funds, the 
central bank is also issuing 
around $300m in commercial 
paper in Europe. 

Officials say there has been 
no increase in Turkey's bor- 
rowings which stood at £&3bn 
at the end of 1387. If the appre- 
ciation of the US dollar in the 
first six months of the year is 
taken into account, effectively 
there has been an $800m reduc- 
tion, they claim. 


Treasury officials say that 
the target of a 23 per cent 
increase in exports by the end 
of the year to SlZ3bn will prob- 
ably be met, based upon fig- 
ures for the first six months. 
These showed a 30 per cent 
increase in exports compared 
with a 23 per cent increase in 
imports. 

In the first five months of 
the year, the current account 
deficit worked out marginally 
higher than January-May 1987 
at $S30m. However, errors and 
omissions were in surplus by 
3350m this year compared with 
a deficit of $150m over the 
same period in 1987. 

Turkey’s bumper harvest 
this year Is expected to boost 
exports. At a time of drought 
in the US, for example, Turkish 
wheat production is projected 
to total 2L5m tonnes, leading 
to an exportable surplus val- 
ued at about $300m to $400m 
on world markets. 

Despite these encouraging 
statistics, organisations like 
the International Monetary 
Fund are unhappy about the 
Government's handling of the 
domestic economy where infla- 
tion has soared to more than 60 
per cent. 

A recent IMF report strin- 
gently criticises the Govern- 
ment for failing to bring down 
inflation and for its lack of 
control of extrabudgetary spe- 
cial development funds, and 
the financial deman ds on the 
exchequer of state economic 
enterprises. 

On an economic base which 
in terms of gross national proct 
uct amounts to little more than 
360bn, Turkey is running a for- 
eign loan book that extends to 
no less than $38£bn. Inflation 
is slowing but by all accounts 
is still running at more tb*n 60 
per cent a year. 


NAB to raise A$700m 

By Our Financial Staff 


NATIONAL Australia Bank 
(NAB), one of Australia’s Big 
Three private sector banking 
groups, plans to raise up to 
AS700m (OS$555.3m) from bond 
issues in the domestic market 
and in the US. 

Mr Nobby Clark, managing 
director, said in a local televi- 
sion interview yesterday that 
one issue would be a long-term 
Yankee bond In the New York 
market. "Domestically, we 
have a new instrument that we 


think is going to be quite excit- 
ing for institutions," he said. 

Mr Clark said the bank was- 
seeking partly to fill the vac- 
uum left from the Govern- 
ment’s exit from the medium- 
term debt market. ANZ and 
Westpac, the other two leading 
banks, bad announced plans to 
raise about A$50Qm each from 
bond issues. 

The NAB programme is due 
to start this month. 


US MONEY AND CREDITS 


The triumph of the Federal Reserve 



WHO EVER said that being a 
central banker was a difficult 
and thankless job? A month 
ago fib: Alan Greenspan and 
his colleagues at the Federal 
Reserve Board decided to do 
something which was suppos- 
edly all but impossible - to 
rein in the rampant US econ- 
omy without destabilising the 
currency and equity markets 
or, even more importantly, 
causing too much political 
embarrassment to their blends 
in the Republican re-election 
cam 


i palg n. 

They raised the discount 
rate, mumbled some incanta- 
tions about capacity con- 
straints and inflationary pres- 
sures and hoped for the best 

Last Friday, only four weeks 
later, the bond market was 
able to rejoice in the trium- 
phant results. 

Sure enough, the US econ- 
omy was slowing. The August 
unemployment rate was op by 
02 parentage points to 5.6 per 
cent. Payroll employment 
increased by only 219,000 in 
August compared with ana- 
lysts’ estimates of 230,000 and 
market fears of 250,000 or 
more. 

Even better, the July payroll 
figure was slashed from 283,000 
to 200,000. This meant an aver- 
age employment growth of 
215,000 so liar in the third quar- 


ter, one third below the 
monthly gain of 337,000 in the 
first six months of the year. 

The week’s lesser eco n o mic 
indicators, as well as the 
details of tha employment fig- 
ures confirmed the same mes- 
sage of marked deceleration 
since the late spring and early 
summer. Manufacturing 
employment actually fell 
slightly in August, the first 
such decline since January. 
Overtime working and average 
hours were also down. 

Meanwhile, now home sales 
in July were 4.7 per cent lower 
than tn June, while manufac- 
turing orders fell by 3.5 per 
cent. The July leading indica- 
tors declined by 03 per cent 
after their freakish jump of L4 
per cent the month before. 
Given the equally erratic 0.7 
per cent decline of this index 
in May, the general picture 
presented by the leading indi- 
cators was of an economic out- 
look as flat as the cornfields of 

gawsflR 

It was hardly surprising, 
thpn , that on Friday the bond 
market enjoyed its biggest 
one-day rally for six months. 
To the Fed and the bond mar- 
kets a flat horizon is as beauti- 
ful as it is to a fifth-generation 
■wheat former. 

If the economy could go on 
creating jobs at a steady 
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Money supply"- the week ended August 21 Ml rose S&3bn to 378X4bn. 
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How much do you really know about 

U.S. TREASURIES, GILTS, SWAPS, 
EUROBONDS, CURRENCY OPTIONS, 
GOLD AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE? 


financial 


Financial! is world leader In the production of 
generic information and training videos designed 
specifically for the international financial community. 
These programmes are available on video cassette, 
on intoraettve videodisc, and in some cases on floppy 
discs for use on PCs. Supporting handbooks 
incorporate the text from the films, give worked 
oxampfes and include questions and answers. 

A series of programmes on Swaps, Eurobonds, GBts, 
Currency Options, Foreign Exchange and U.S. 
Treasuries is currently on release. A film on gold 
has just been launched. Each series win famtttarteo 
all levels of management with the workings of 
those different markets and techniques. Each film 
is packed with information, graphics and examples 
and will prove invaluable to bankers, market 
makers, accountants, auditors. City lawyers and 
finance directors. em 


Users of Financial Vs information and training programmes include : 

APDorn Johm • omw w wn w l » ANan OwNfcxxnam Bank - AuMrtaU & 3Mtar>d Bartdng Qroup * Autophen S>IMM • BankcfAnaric* • Bank of America Msmsdcrta • Bank of 
Canton • Bank of Engtand - Bar* or Irotand • Bar* O » Mo n aca l • Bar* d Nona Soota • Bar* o» NT 8iNMfMd Barmuoa a Bar* d B c ota nd • Bark at Tokyo MamaOonal • Banfcam TfM 
Company • BanauaNaoonalaoaPaita • BanquaParAaa Capital Mwa ■ BardayaPtC ■ aadm iP Za w iwiW • BMtanCCa * BueganBar* • niafcnjainWflWica Bamtoaa • Canadian 
ttnparwBankacomnwrca ■ Good Court Corporation * Ctwaw Man n ai f n Bank NA • ChamicdBank - cscLtd. • CKoonkNA • CUccrplmmsiinaMBarkLM. • Co mn iarz oa nfcAQ • CoapareS 
Lyprano • Couna 1 Co. • Cram lyonnab > CSFB Sacu rt Bam - CradR Sdaaa Fftat Bosaen - Curm** SyaMma Utt • 0K8 tatamaflona a Dakn Earcpa Mamaaond a DatoKv ll aaMn a ft 
5dt» • Dwrotopnwm Bank d Singapore « Dominion SacurtSaa PHMd • Dowrta AaaodawsUd. • SC Astro Bark • Em-a 5 WTannay » Eao daar • Exeo httmotond • Rrat National Bank d 
cneaga a Ft# Jnwmaoonm Mrtanca Lai • Fulton Praoon Capttai Ma r i a n • Ghana Commercial Bank • Cowman Sacf» JCo. • OrMtoya Bat* Pic • Qu inta— Ma h an ft Co. ud. a Qua Bonk 
KSC * da Manapamern Sanncoa ■ HanOroaBar* - Hanovar Education Syetwna ■ EF Hum ft Co. (Lcnton) • Ori a ctaa c n a I lan fl d a b ar * • Hong Kong ft Shanghai BanMng Qeoup a KMrwort 
BanaonLM. • KuwM Rod Estan Bar* KSC ■ LanOMDankGraMrerato • L an daa nai *FB»o*wntH > tateiaaaSaar • Lazaro Broom ft Co. • unMataroftPataas • uayoaBankPte • UoydaSank 
lia ama a onta • MMnutactwera Hanover True* Co. • RPMarwiPK a Mdjaod Voong War * MatarSankNA • Man* Lynch Europe • MtSandBank PR a Mortal Oowarty Trust Co. a Mngan 
GronMACa ■ Morgan Stanley MameBonal • NaOonalAuaMMBank - Naoanal Banker Kuwait SAK - utaNonM Bar* otNoroi Carom • W a dena! OkaDer* • Na a o ual W aa antoawrBanfcPIa a Mdaa 
Securities CD. (Euroml • HntHdaUtocna Land ai to an fc - NMtnom Treat Company - OpdroanagamantfloaoucaalJd. • Orion Royal Bonk • Pear M aw** Co ntt ient a l a PaalMaivNckMteM • PK 
Bantam • PoRocfc Ct w n ment Sacurtttaa tnc. • Prtoe Watarhouae - Prodanaal-Baeha CanKal Fundng (CBa) Ud. • Pace Graham ft CO- « Quadra* SecurUaa a RBC Syatacne LJO. a RaoMts 
Pie ■ Roy* Bank d Canada a Royal Sadr d Scodana • Rural ft toduttMl Bar* d WMtom AvMftEa • Sakama Bank • Samoa) Montagu ft Co. a Sanwa Mamaifonal Bank * Saud Amarican 
Bank a Saud Mamanofial Bank ■ i Henry Scnrodar Wagg ft Co. • Start? Paefflc ftaaord Bar* • Smnd na vtfta EntadHa Bankan • SftjgnwftMftr • SoeW»G**aM • Sparry CompuMr 
Sva tema - Suker A Pegter * Suntaomo Bank Ltd • SumaomoTVoarkn e maaonal a SataaBankCorporaaon - T ulu i aa rktc. • Toronro-Oomkum Bar* a TkM ft Tokyo Forex Mamaond a IMon 
Bank of Sarttartand • Wang (UK) Ltd. a Westpac Banking Cdporaflon. 

How can you find out more about 

GOLD, U.S. TREASURIES, GILTS, SWAPS, EUROBONDS, 
CURRENCY OPTIONS & FOREIGN EXCHANGE? 

Send for an Information Pack, or ask for a demonstration of any of our products 
by ringing Michael Young NOW on 01*351 6955 

±t£-fu 7 7 A<7H' < 

Einige der obigen Programme sind aucb in deutscher Spradie eiMltlich. 

Certains de ces programmes sont disponibles en versions frangaises. 

Financial i limited 250 King's Road, LONDON SW3 5UE, U-K. 

SB 01-351 6955 telex: 94014207 = FfNI G 
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The central bankers have 
had such an easy , time **»ib 
summer for one very simple 
reason. AS of : their actions 
have been designed to move 
the world economy towards a 
fundamental equllihrtmn at a 

time when marfcwt* were per- 
versely trying to push in the 
opposit e direction. The c ent ral 
banker's job only becomes 
really difficult when he is try- 
ing to counteract a powerful 
trend in the real economy or 
reverse deep-seated financial 


months years ™ ** 
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200,000 to 250,000 a month, with 
ear ning s fl a t amt of fha 
pressure coining off the over- 
heated industrial sectors, there 
would be no need for further 
monetary tightening. Ami even 
if this performance cannot be 
sustained much longer, Mr 
Greenspan needs only two 
more months of moderate eco- 
nomic figures to retire grace- 
fully from the Ft yne nntfl after' 
the November election. 

But if the Fed ch airman 
seems to have accomplished 
his supposedly herculean 
labours with little effort this 
summer, his counterparts, in 
Tokyo and Frankfort have bad 
an even easier timei There has 
been much sound and fury 
about the awesome dflgnnmflg 
faced by West Germany, and 
Japan in coping with the sud- 
denly r es u r g ent dollar, hi fa***, 
however, the central bankers 
could not have asked for a 
more pleasant or straightfor- 
ward task. 


_ the dollar's rise at 
a time when the US trade defi- 
cit appears to have jtoteanad 
at an annual rate of more than 
$l 80 tm annually Is child’s play 
compared with last winteris 
task of braking the decli ne in 
the currency- . • 

It would be very rash, there- 
fore, to conclude from the pain- 
less phoney war conducted by 
thp cg ptrai h anfcs this summer 
that an equally bloodless reso- 
lution of the fundamental 
imbalances in the world econ- 
omy will follow before too 
long. 

The real war which has to be 
fought between the central 
ha win* and tiie financial mar- 
kets at the end of every eco- 
nomic cycle has hardly yet 
begun. Sooner or later, this 
conflict will be joined, and it 
win have to be fought on at 
least three fronts. 

The central banks, particu- 
larly the Fed, will have to 
defeat Inflationary expecta- 
tions. The hard part of a* cen- 
tral bank's job as an economy 
approaches its cyclical peak is 


not to preven t zeal output and 
employment from booming, tt 
is to make full employment 
sustainable without allowing 
Inflation to get out of hand. 

Over the coming months, 
RttmiHfln in the US Is likely to 

shift from the employment fig- 
ures to the inflation numbers. 

Unless these start coining 
down, the Fed will have to 
slow the economy below the 
growth' of potential (mtput ~ 
to pot it bluntly, it w31 have to 
engineer a significant rise in 
unemployment and .a reces- 
sion. • - 

RTrwy the Second World War, 
no other policy has ever .been 
.successful' in curbing inflation- 
ary expectations once they 
took hold. • 

Once a recession .does get 
nnder way,' the. second front 
will open for the Fed. Mone- 
tary policy has always proved 
less effective in fl^itingTeces- 
atnn than inflation' — • and In 
the Tipvt recession there will he 
little hope of assistance from 
an expansionary move in fiscal 
policy since the US budget defi- 
cit will rise to an horrendous 
level, even without policy 
changes, as soon as a recession 


Reform of 
Swedish 
securities 
rules urged 


All this' might not M too 
damzting were tt not for a sepa- 
rate battle which will have to 
fought on a third front. With 
the US 'trade problem still far 
from resohrtian, U&-~and inter- 
national monetary pohcy wffl 
be-continnonsly oonstrafnad by 
the currency markets. • : 

Anatole Kaletsky 
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By Sara Webb 

in Stockholm 

SWEDEN’S Stock Exchange 
should ban listings of compa- 
nies where one shareholder 
CTPtr o h more than 50 per cent 
of the voting power, according 
to. a bourse team of investiga- 
tors appointed in tbejvake of 
tire collapse last- year of Fer- 
ments, a former glamour stock. 

However, ti» proposal imme- 
diately carimimner attack from 
-within the financial, commu- 
nity., Mr Bengt .Byden, the 
bourse ehirf executive, said on 
Friday this would discriminate 
against family businesses seek- 
ing new capital as well as hit 
many companies— which 
benefit 




already 


It from strong 


The in qui ry into the failure 
of Ferments, an antibiotics and 
animal health group, urged 
other drastic changes to avert 
future flwwwBai scandals. The 
investigators proposed appoint- 
ing a stock exchange ombuds- 
man, limiting the power of 
major shareholders, establish- 
ing more clearly where the 
resixmsQriBty lay in a quoted 
company, and better access of 
information for the Stock 
Exchange and its auditors on a 
company's activities. . . V ~ 9 
The report recommended 
that no single shareholder 
should account for more than 
IQ per cent of the votes at com- 

foe chooatngor 
& board member. ; 
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UK COMPANY NEWS 


Brent Walker backs 
£33m ElstTee purchase 
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By Fiona Thompson 

FILM MAKING at the famous 
Elstree Studios appears to have 
thwarted the curtain* 

which had been due to Coll next 
month. 

Brent Walker, the fast grow- 
ing leisure group headed by Mr. 
George Walker, and TEanwood 
Bari, a wmaTi merchan t bank, 1 ’ 
announced yesterday- the. for- 
mation of a Joint venture to 
acquire Elstree Film Studios. 
The new company* Mainray, 
has- exchanged contracts to 
purchase the 29 acre die In 
Hertfordshire for tttSB bt’ 

wwlt 1 . i 


Although stopping short of a 
- formal, public commitment to 
. .continue film production, it is 
dear that this is the group’s 
.Intention,. Brant Walker, in 

addition to its propert y deveL, 
opmeni and leisure activities, 
has a strong presence in file 
film; television and video 
industries through both Gold- 
crest, its wholly-owned subside 
lary, and its 2&5 per cent bold- 
ing in Trilion. 

' Trilion, having Just sold its 
Ltmehonse Studios in Loudon's 
Docklands, win be relocating 
its fihn and television interests 


and an Elstree site would make 
good sense, . 

The future erf film production 
at Elstree has been uncertain 
for some time. Gannon Group, 
owner of the film studios until 
July, said that all production 
would end to October. 

Jn. July, Cannon sold Elstree 
to Tranwood Sail, representing 

a consortium, for a price 
beUeved to be £ 20 m. 

Mr Walker said he was 
delighted to be i nv o lved in a 
project for which Brent Walker 
was so ideally suited. 


GrandMet may Porvair expands midway 
expand betting . 
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Mecca Bo okm a k ers, the betting 
division of Grand Metropofitan, 
is examining ways in which it 
could extend its operations- in 
the US, the group confirmed 
yesterday. 

Among th«: options being 
considered is the acquisition of 
an American racetrack or grey- 
hound stadium as a bridgehead 
for off-track betting operations 
in the US. ,*r 

GrandMet said that Mecca 
was seekingvto expand Its 
operations outside of the UK- 
Last month it : announced a 
joint venture in . Malaysia 
where it will operate a chain of 
betting shops under a licence 
from the Malaysian govern- 
ment — 


As outlined in the USM plac- 
ing document there is no 
flitorfyw ‘ Jlvlrfggidf^ fnxdbc CtZTGO* 

tors expect to recommend a 

f fnal. Ramhip for t>u> o prnfag 

half, to May 31, worked 
through at dflp (4pX 


COMPANY NEWS IN BRIEF 


BRISTOL WATERWORKS 
Company; Of the total £6m 
convertible redeemable prefer- 
ence shares 1989 provisionally 
placed with City institutions 
and. subject to callback, 58JB 
per cent will now be recalled to 
be allotted to subscribers, an at 
which will receive their full 
allocation. About 2,500 allot- 
ments. wfll be made to consum- 
ers or employees of the com- 
pany. .. 


BOARD MEETINGS 
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BRl PPISiy CAR tew ap plied ftw a 

Mating of Hu n wHrmr y whaw at on 

the Tokyo Stock Exchange. 
Subject to approval,, dealings 
are expected to commence 
later this month. 

KLE1NWORT BENSON Inter- 
national Incom e Wimtl ymid; 
Profits before tax £3.25m 
(£3A3m) for year to end-August 
1988. Final dividend 2&57p 
making 38p C3L.78p) gross. 
LONDON and St Lawrence 
Inv e stm ent: At August 31 1988 
asset value per oontinaiy share 
totalled 10Z24p (previous 
month 104A5pX 

POLYTECHNIC ELECTRON- 
ICS (TT?SLjnnM nuim i fm -hm a- 
of navigation equipment): 
Turn o ver £7A5m (£2.9Sm) and 
pre-tax profits £L13m (loss 
£847,000) for year to May 31 
1S88 l garnfagR Up (108868 5-9p) 
per 5p share. Dividend OJp 


Blue Arrow 
chief may 
launch 
a buy-out 

By Rons Thompson 

MR TONY BERRY, chairman 
of Blue Arrow, the world’s 
largest employment services 
group, yesterday confirmed 
that a group of American 
swmrifli institutions -would be 
prepared to fond him in a 
management buy-out, should 
he wish to consider it. 

However, a buy-out was 
"only an option* along with 
many others we are review- 
ing,” he stressed. 

Mr Berry said that Dillon 
Read, his American invest- 
ment bank* had held talka 
with a number of financial 
institutions in the US and last 
week Dill on “indicated that it 
was eminently possible” that 
over £lbn in finance could be 
™u*° available. 

Mr Berry has beat unhappy 
with tin performance of us 
shares for some time and when 
he was on holiday i— t ggdb, 
Phillips & Drew, the group’s 
broker* downgraded its profits 
fore cas t from £U.0m-to £80m* 
resulting in Blue Arrow shares 
slumping to 88p* about half 
file price of last year’s £837m 
rights W 

A £ibn bid would value the 
shares at 140p, well up on Fri- 
day’s dose of 91 p but short of 
the I66p right* price. 

Wolstenholme Rink 
forecasts 39% rise 

Wdstenbohne Sink, fighting a 
hostile flve-for-three share 
offer from Cookson Group, 
yesterday published a profits 
forecast in its - 
document. 

Fra- tim year to December 31, 
Wolstenholme expects to 
achieve a 39 -per cent rise in 
pretax profits to £4L2m* earn- 
ings per share up 30 per emit 
to 44p and a 50 per cent divi- 
dend increase to !5JSp. 

The Cookson offer Is now 
worth 997p per share, with a 
cash alternative of 410p. Wol- 
stenholme shares stand at 
478p. 


The way the cookie crumbles 

Philip Coggan looks at some tarnished US images on the USM 

Field, Bortand International Orchid TechnSto 

floated on the Share price rebAretnflw Share price relative to the Share prioe rotative to ttw 

FT-A AS-Shara Index 
160 


W HEN MRS Fields, the 
US cookie company, 
floated on the 
Unlisted Securities Market in 
1986, chairman Mr. Randy 
Fields justifed his choice of 
exchange by saying that he 
perceived London as the centre 
of the future International 
equity market. 

After two years of disap- 
pointments, a Mrs Fields 
cookie now costs more than 
one of its shares. And the 
appalling record of US compa- 
nies which have chosen Lon- 
don for their only share quota- 
tion, was further illustrated 

last week with news of a £5.7m 
loss from Pavion International, 
the manufacturer of 
Wet*n*Wild cosmetics. 

So badly have such compa- 
nies performed that investors 
will be “very suspicious” of 
any future US new issues, 
according to analyst Bis Mar- 
ian MacBryde of Hoars GovetL 
Why have US mTnpuigq 
been so open to the criticism 
that they have been “over- 
hyped, overpriced and under- 
performing"? The ballyhoo 
which surrounded the Mrs 
Fields issue - which s till ipft 
84 per cent of the offer in the 
hands of the underwriters - 
may have contributed to the 
cynicism of UK institutions. 

However, there have been 
plenty of other disappoint- 
ments before and after the Bfrs 
Fields offer. The first two US 
companies to join the USM. 
Nimslo, a 3-D camera maker, 
and Chemical Methods , a dish- 
washer manufacturer, were 
among the market's worst per- 
formers. 

International Signal and 
Control, the defence contrac- 
tor, lost around a quarter of its 
market ea pitetfgaHn n in ima 
day last year, when its profits 
fell short of expectations. 
Wi thin months, tt had agreed 
to a merger with Ferranti. 

Orchid Technology, a Cali- 
fornian software house, 
attempted to float in January 
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Borland International OrcWd Technology 


Share price retadve to the 
FT-A AS-Share Index 
140 


Share prioe relalfve to tea 

FT-A AV-Share Index 
160 




last year, but the issue was 
abandoned when institutions 
proved less than enthusiastic. 
Three months later, the plac- 
ing power of Phillips & Drew 

proved successfUL But Inves- 
tors were right the first time. 
This year, Orchid revealed a 
87.5 per cent decline in interim 
pre-tax profits and the shares 
IlOW languish at than a 

third of the original placing 
price. 

US companies were attracted 
to the UK stock market, and 
particularly the USM, for a 
number of reasons. The first 
was cost A USM float is esti- 
mated to absorb around 9 per 
cent of the capital raised at 
flotation, compared with about 
20 per cent on Nasdaq, the US 
over-the-counter market. 

Second, US securities laws 
do not allow companies to 
nwip a pro fi ts forecast in their 
prospectus. That makes it par- 
ticularly difficult for gmall . 
fast-growing, companies to get 
the kind of rating they think 
they deserve. 

For example, Bfrs Fields was 
aide to float cm the back of a 
profits forecast which brought 
its prospective multiple down 
to the high teens. Its historic 
multi p le, in contrast, was 50. 

Third, the disclosure require- 
ments on London's markets 
are less Mrinpawt hmw those in 
the US. That is particularly 
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important for companies, such 
as International Signal and 
Pacer Systems, operating in 
the sensitive area of defence, 
who are rarely keen to reveal 
what they are selling to whom 
and for how much. 

However, as Ms MacBryde 
says “there may be many bene- 
fits in a London listing but just 
because it is good for the com- 
pany it doesn’t make the 
shares a good buy for the insti- 
tutions". 

The US companies that have 
floated in London have gener- 
ally fallen into three categories 
- electronics, oil and "one- 
product wonders” like Mrs 
Fields. 

The US electronics sector hit 

K ' uns about 18 months 
its UK equivalent and 
many small companies were 
then faced with the farther 
problem of cats in the defence 
budget. In any case, the compa- 
nies were inherently vulnera- 
ble, dependent either on one 
vital, and rapidly ageing, prod- 
uct, or cm a few key members 
of staff 

Cost control was also a prob- 
lem. Time and again, compa- 
nies geared up for growth 
which did not occur. The latest 
wrampte was the Californian- 
based Borland International, 
which last week laid off 90 of 
its 658strong workforce in a 
bid to cut its spiralling over- 



Apr 1987 Jan 1988 

heads. First-quarter profits had 
been well down and the second 
quarter will record a loss. 

Of course, UK electronics 
companies have suffered many 
of the same problems; simi- 
larly, the travails of US oil 
companies are of exactly the 
same kind as those of small UK 
oil exploration companies. The 
problem is the concentration of 
electronics and oil companies 
among London's US contin- 
gent. 

But the troubles of oil and 
electronics cannot explain 
away the difficulties of compa- 
nies as diverse as Mrs Fields, 
architects Tribble Harris Li or 
cosmetics manufacturer 
Pavion. 

Is there a chance that US 
companies can restore their 
image? For the moment, It 
seems unlikely. 

Mr Alistair Alcock, of 
Phillips & Drew, which has 
brought several US companies 
to market, says: “Fm sure that 
all the major UK houses would 
scrutinise any US company 
very, very carefully indeed." 

And given Investors' cyni- 
cism, the rating which a poten- 
tial US new issue would attract 
in London might not be suffi- 
ciently enticing to persuade 
founder shareholders to take 
the plunge. 
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11 . 10 % . 12 % 
10% “10% . .11% 
10% . 10% 11%. 
10% . 10%. 11% 


10% '10%: 4t% 

10%.' 10% 11% 
10 % > 11 % 


" 10 % 11 % 
•i 30% v '1D ' -11% 

0% 9% •• 10% 

9% : 9% «% 


12 % 11 % 
■a 11 % 
11 % 11 % 
11 % 11 % 
11 % . 11 % 
11 % 11 % 

«* IV 

St « 
10 % 10 % 
-10% 10% 

than non-quota 


A & C Black improves 


ii iB >7;i f : \ i vc I 








A & C Black, publisher, 
improved pre-tax profits by 
£28,000 to £352JK» in the six 
m o nths Amtpd June 30 on turn- 
over ahead by 18 per cent from 
£2390 to BUBni. 

The interim dividend is H fH 


to 4p (3.75p). Earnings per 
share rose from 15Sp to I6.9p 
after tax of £123.000 (£113.000). 
AMBROSE INVESTMENT 
Trust At August 31 1968 asset 
value per capital share was 
580J7p (615.49P July 81). 
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"Non-quota loom B are 1 per cenft Mgtw \n oacti case than non-quota 
toons A. tEqual Instabnenta & principal. .It Repayment by^ half-yaarfy 
annuity (fixed equal halfVearty payments to tncluda prindpaUand 
Merest). § With ludf-yearty paymenta of Mareat only. 
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TMs advertisement is issuedin compliance with the raqiwements of the Councfl 
of The Stock Exchange and does not constitute an invitation to any person to 
sutMofiw or purchase Con v ertible Loan Stock. Appfcaflon has been made to 
the Coundl of The Stock Exchange lor the undermentioned Convertible loan 
Stock to be admitted to theOfndal List It is expected that deafings in the 
Oxiverttoie LOan Stock wV commence on or about 13th September, 1988. 


AC. HOLDINGS P.L.C. 

(Incorporated in Engand Registered No. 249237) 

Placing and Offerto Shareholders of £6,000,024 
nominal of 11 percent Convertible Unsecured 
Loan Stock 1994-1998 at par 


BHliyi 


HONGKONG 
AS A FINANCIAL CENTRE 

1>e Randal linci pnpoBU pabHrii tbs nnqr ob 

aeifcocorrBER ms 

Fora M a&ori ri •jmnum and nhtn aenm denih. plane eo 
pETEB HIGHLAND on SI-248 SOM as 3SSS 
or write to him SL- 

Bracken House. lOCkouou Street 
London EC4P4BY 


FINANCIAL TIMES 

IWOM'l SUMNEH MtWSr*«« 



IbtiannoaDcenHd^peaneanu^rfrecordtn^ 


GEOSTAR CORPORATION 

A U.S. SATELLITE TELECOMBfiJMCATIONS C0MB\NY 

has amduded in Europe *• 

two successive private placements 

ahmtted number of invefiors 
• for a loud amount ot 

U.&$ 14,268,080 

$ 5.45(1000 ri 1 8 per. dme of couunoa stock, in liarcb 1988 
$ 8818060 st $ u per stone of common stock, la July J988 

GEOSTAR CORPORAUON 

was advised, for these two transactions, by 

CRfiWT JYONNAIS 

AFFAIRES INWOTRIELLES 

. M bhi fue La Facile; 75009 Buis 


In connection with the issue of £6.000,024 nominal 


Loan Stock wffi be issued at the price of £1 for each £1 
nominal of Convertfole Stock and wiR be offered to OncSnaiy Shareholders on 
the basis of a right to subscribe £12 nominal of Convertible Loan Stock for 
every five Ordinary shares of the Company held on 10th Augurt. 1988. 
listing Particulars relating to the Company and the issue of the Convertible 
Loan Stock are contained in new issue cards dradated by Betel financial Services 
Limited and copies of such particular may be obtained during usual business 
hows on weekdays (Saturdays and puoBc hoRdays excepted), up to and 
induing 19th September 1988 from: 

InteraBanz London limited AC Hokfrigs P.LC 

Oeary Court 3 Cleary Court 

21-23 SSwitfdn's Lane 21/23 St Swithin's Lane 

London EC4N 8AD London EC4N 8DE 

and until 7th September 1968 from The CompanyAnnauncemeiits Office; 
The Stodc Exdange. Throgmorton Street London EC2P 2BT. 

5th September 1988 


gHI CREDIT LYONNAIS 


August 1988 



BARCLAYS OVERSEAS 
INVESTMENT COMPANY B.V. 

V.SJ$350fl00JM 

Guaranteed Floating Rate Notes doe 2004 

Notice is hereby given that the Race of Interest for the 
Interest Period from 6th September 1988 to 6 th March, 
1989 is 9.0625 per cent per annum and that on 
6th March, 1989 tibe amount of interest payable in 
respect of each LLS.55,000 principal amount of the 
Notes wfll be U.S.S227.82. 

Baidqn dc.Zoete Wedd Limited 

Agent Bank 

5th September; 1988 




EXXLARBAER ... . 

JULIUS BAER US. DOLLAR BOND FUND OU 
GRAND CAIMAN _ v... 

DIVIDB4D ANNOUNOB4WT 

On 2nd Srenetnbei; 1988 ihe Onoen declared a <S«<dend 
of USOolbiT ^3&00 pes share Hyable on ISA September, 
1988 on all RaakSpaw® Shares then in knia.V 
Holders of bearer shares should present coupon N&6 on. 
orafterlSth September. 1988 at lheolfi«qftheAdnilnfaoami ; 
jufas Qmt Barrie and Rust Company Ltd.- Sutte flek ! House, 
Grand Caymaa BWL or at die main office otThe Agent 
Bank Jufius Baa- & Ca Ltd. Bahnhofonrtse % SOOliiridv 
Switzerland. .. '. 




Doftwitec Mbs Baer 
UlDoHarBondTundUd. 


JB*6 


. DWARK-BAER 

JUUU5 BAER D-MARK BOND FUND LTD 
GRAND CAYMAN 

DJVUJB4D ANNOUNCEMENT 

On 2nd September 1968 Ihe Directors dedared a efividend 
. o£OAApfc'2SOO per slwe payable on ISdi September, 1968 
on dlMopating Shares men in Issue 
Holders bearer staves should present coupon-No. 6 on 
or after.15th September, 1988 attheofftreoftteAdiranisoatr* 
MhiS Baer Baric andHust Gompany Ltd. Buueffield House 
Grand Cayman, BWt, or at the main office of die Agent 
8ank Jriks Baer & Go.- led. Brimhofonsse 38c 8001 Zwich 
Switzerland.. 


SrptmbtrS.1988 


By order of the Boo* 

OMark-8aer,JuBwB»er 
D Mark Bond Fund UdL 



Tfcg mm oi omcni appears as m ntater of record oufy. 



The Central Bank of The Republic of Turkey 

(Tfiddye Cnrohmiyet Merkez Bankaa) 

115^100,000,000 

Eurocommercial Paper Programme 

Arrangedby 

Saudi International Bank 

AL8ANK AL-SAUDI ALALAMI UMTTED 

Dealers 

Bankezs Trust International Limited 
Saudi International Bank 

AL-BANKALSAUDI ALALAMI LIMITED 

SBO Swiss Bank Corporation Investment banking 

Issuing mi Paying Agent 

Saudi International Bank 

AL-BANK AL-&AUDX AL-ALAMI UMTTED 
August 1988 
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I.G INDEX LTD, 9-11 GROSVENQR GARDENS, LONDON SW1W OBD 

Tel: 01-828 7233/5699 Reuters Code: 1GIN, IGIO 


FTSE 100 , WALL STREET 

Sep. 1398/1407 +17 | Sep. 1737/1747 +19 Sep. 2025/2037 +33 
Dec. 1413/1422 +17 d£. 1756/1766 +19 Dec. 2046/2058 +36 

Prices taken at 5pm and change is from previous close at 9pm 
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ACROSS 

i Sex Is disturbing and even 
in a regiment creates disor- 
der is .3.6) 

ID Use some arithmetic in 
guessing the surface of a 
cake (5) 

1 1 Forty two tents <6J3* 

12 Divide two bits (7) 

13 Directions to 150 Roman 
Way; it's in hostile sur- 
roundings (7) 

14 Film held an unusual long 
shot: it's only to be the 
result (5) 

16 I bored the big shot (4.Z3) 

19 Current holder with records 
in Gvcs. tens and twenties 
(O) 

20 Counted on under the coun- 
terpane (5) 

22 Heavy metal with no score 
but fortissimo start <4,3) 

25 Give a duck to a fellow get- 
ting a boundary: It's a crime 

(7) , . 

27 Desired woman who made 
love in a Martian shuttle 19) 

28 Make amends at luncht ime 
(5) 

29 The normal way of toning 
monks perhaps (95) 

DOWN 

3 I'm ono. Jacques one, 
almost, though oily a copy 
(9) 

3 American soldier put up 


with the embracing sports- 
men (5) 

4 Barracks halt reds with xero 
agitation <9) 

5 River held copper up going 
like the devil (5) 

6 Like those choosing the 
best, cricket club select one 
stranger (9) 

7 Insignificant part of cricket 
score (5) 

8 From highest authori- 
ty - discharge revolution- 
ary part of army (7) 

9 Chopped quince to go with 
type of port (6) 

15 A number tour about the 
Foreign Office for a time 
(12.4) 

17 The French way to love on a 
trip chasing the Geld <4.13} 

18 A sum like 12x3 - 5(3A3) 

19 Will adding one an make a 
big total? <7) 

21 Fractions like 22/7 with a 
second up to one point (6) 

23 Start with a number a right 
number <5} 

24 French article about cur- 
rency (5) 

28 Fifty in entertainment 
showing talent (5) 

The solution to last Saturday’s 
prize puzzle will be published 
with names of winners cm Sat- 
urday September 17. 


Sunn SraiH 
KotamJ 
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CURRENCIES, 


AND CAPITAL MARKETS 


FOREIGN EXCHANGES 




Little in common apart from fast UK and Japanese 


EQUITIES 


£ Afe 


STERLING AND the yen have 
fallen out of favour recently, as 
the D-Mark has recovered from 
a bout of nervous weakness, 
and the dollar maintains a Ann 
undertone. 

The UK and Japan have two 
of the fastest growth rates 
among the major industrialised 
nations, but there the similar- 
ity tends to end. 

Growth in UK Gross Domes- 
tic Product is likely to be 
around 2.5 p.c. in the present 
financial year. Recent forecasts 
suggest Japan's annual growth 
rate is about 5 p.c. 

But Japan has so far man- 
aged to grow strongly, without 
provoking inflation. The Japa- 


£ IN NEW YORK 


nese inflation rate is about 0J> 
p.c., whereas UK Inflation Is 
moving op towards 5 pxl, and 
is generally expected to bead 
towards 6 p.c. 

Japan is also heading for 
another substantial balance of 
payments surplus, whereas the 
UK could be running an 
annual deficit in the region of 
£l 2 bn ($20bn). 

Japan's mam problem, as far 
as its currency is concerned, is 
that the economy is so success- 
ful, without sparking the flre- 
of inflation, that there is no 
reason to increase interest 


The general rise in rates 
elsewhere, including the US 


and Europe, has been accompa- 
nied by an upward trend in 
Tokyo, hut has .left Japanese 
rates relatively unattractive. * 

Britain, on; the other hand, 
has attrac t ive ly high interest 
rates, but only because the eco- 
nomic horse is threatening to 
bolt off at an alarming pace, 
and needs to be weighed down, 
with double digit base rates. 

The Bank of England has 
already provided support for 
sterling on the foreign 
exchanges, but the market was 
reassured this has not yet been 
on a large scale when it was 
announced on Friday that 
Britain’s official reserves rose 
by an underlying $827m in 


August 

If the Rank of Tfrigiand has 
not been in the market on a 
substantial scale, it is doubtful 
whether the Bank of Japan has 
intervened at aJL 

The dollar finished the week 
at around the T136 level, 
where the Japanese central 
bank seems content to take a 
relaxed view. 

If the dollar rises to Y138 
this week there is every chance 
the Bank of Japan will show 
its hand, according to dealers, 
but the dollar will probably go 
above Y140- before there is a 
rise in the Japanese discount 
rate. 

The problem is that the eco- 


nomic situation does not yet 
warrant higher Japanese inters 
est rates, and the Bank of 
Japan is also worried about 
possible criticism over precipit- 
atlng a fall In share prices; 
when world equity markets are 
going through another nervous 


downward resistance points far 


The level of DM&1450 was 
sochi shrugged' aside last week, 
and resistance at DM3J250 did 
not last very long. The market 
is now looking for DM3.0800 as 
a possible level to hold the thin- 


In Britain the pi cture _ la 
entirely different. Worries 
about excessive bank lending - 
increasing the upward pres- 
sure on inflation - and a sharp 
deterioration of the trade bal- 
ance, has killed the bullish 
time seen In sterling around 

Wijrf- ^ TTnTmff r- 

Economists are now dusting 
off their charts, and looking for 


The only bright spot was 
that sterling bounced off a 
chart point of SL68S0 against 
the dollar -on Friday, recover- 
ing to SL6800. But the pound’s 
exchange rate index Ml 03 to, 
75.2, taking it nearer to an 
important resistance level of 
745, where the market Is wor- 
ried there could be fears of a 
fan blown sterling cdds. 



1.1 MA-iL’Ii 



A slight easing in rate pressure 


TRREE-MONTH sterling 
interbank hovered around 12 Vi 
p.c. In London at the end of 
last week, pointing to yet 
another rise In UK bank base 
rates. 

Lack of economic news is 
likely to mean no strong build 
up of pressure this week how- 
ever. Data likely to produce a 
change in base rates ore not 
due until money supply and 
bank lending on September 20 

and the trade figures on Sep- 
tember 27. 

US employment figures for 
August, released on Friday, 
helped to ease the pressure on 
London rates by suggesting 


there is no immediate need far 
the US Federal Reserve to 
tighten its monetary stance. 

Unemployment rose to 5.6 
px^ from 5.4 p.c. in July, while 
the rise in non-farm payrolls 


12 p«r ent 

ftweAogut zsa » 

was 219,000, against expecta- 
tions of around 230,000. The 
July increase was revised 
down to 200.000 from 283,000. 

There was also relief for the 
credit markets in the fact that 
the rise in August payrolls was 
entirely in the service sector. 


The industrial sector showed a 
loss of 8,000 jobs, helping to 
raim fears about overheating 
in the economy. 

Upward pressure on West 
German interest rates also 
appears to have eased, as a 
result of the recovery of the 
D-Mark. 

This has tended to turn 
attention towards Japanese 
rates, as the yen has suffered 


NSW YORK 

Wpnd 


selling pressure. 

The Japanese Finance Minis- 
ter. and the Governor of the 
Bank of Japan, indicated last 
week that there was no need to 
increase interest rates, but to 
some extent the rise has 
already happened. 

The Japanese discount rate 
is only 25 p.c _ but in recent 
months money market rates 
have climbed to around 5 p-c. 


Jointly compiled by the Financial Times, Goldman, Sachs & Co., and Wood Mackenzie & Co 
Ltd., in conjunction with the Institute of Actuaries and the Faculty of Actuaries 
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16412 Hamto *14 15% 14 + % 

979660 Hoiflngr *14 18% 14 + % 

26475 Horsham T 56% 6% 5% 

6518 H Boy Co *18% 18% 18% 

37035 imasco L *25% 25% 25% + % 

34039 Imp OB A 563% 53% 63% - % 

310366 Men 536% 35% 36%+ % 

93350 Indal (0 0% 0%+ % 

400 Inland Cal 311% 11% 11%+ % 
1400 larapae *0% 6% 9% 

114638 Into City 520% 20% 20% 

2025 Intarhome *47% 47% 47%+ % 
78736 InOTtan *13% 13% 13%+ % 

1382 Ipsoo *16% t« 10% + % 

1400 Ivaco A I *13% 13% 13% 

28000 Jaimock *W% 15% 16% + % 

130 Kell* DA S3* 36 38 

103 Karr Add *18% >8% 10% 

30130 LabOB *22% 21% 22 + % 
208075 Lae Marts *13% 13% 13% 

1578 Latoya p * 22 % 21 % 22%+ % 


13* 14 * M 

18% 14 + % 
8% 5% 

18% 18% 



OVER-THE-COUNTER 


Nasdaq national market, 2pm prices September 2 


Dt*. 100a Mgs Low Last Ctac Stock ON. 100a High Low LaatChng Stack 


Continued from page 33 

Prlmdl 22 12% 12 % 12 % 

ProtLfo JO 73 68 13% 13% 13% 

PrvBkah AO 41 12 11% 11% 

PrvUa M 1204 23% 23% 20 %+ % 

PySdBe -S3 18 78 20% 20% 20%+ % 

PuftzPtJ 44 T7 130 2B% 28% 26% - % 

Purl San 11 21 714 23% 23 23%+ % 

PyrmT IS 61 11% 11 11% ♦ % 

Omax 48 222 3% 3% 3% - % 

QVC 30 180 8% 8% 8% 

QuakOi M 11 T8 18% 18% 18% 

Quamrn 181568 12% 11% 11% 

Quito* 8 If 248 5% 8% 5% 

RPMB M 7a 274 14% M% 14%+ % 

RobCitS 682 3% 3 3% 

RadSys .10* tl 27 S% 9 8 

RaJyhFS 8 48 11% 11 11%+ % 

Ruovaa 48 488 8% 8% B%- % 

RgcyQ 122 161 5 4% 4% 

Ra^na 18 7813 24% 21% 22%-l% 
Reglflc J8a 10 xS 14% 14% 14% 

Ragrea so a 6 17 17 17 

Rdpap to 48 9 % 9 % 8% 

Hapten 48 B% 6 % 6 J 2 - % 

RapAre to 10 45 13% t*% 13% 

ItaUdfl a 18 8 10 10 10 

RoutH 9 .461 1212 24 23% 23%+ % 

Ruwn 12 708 7% 7% 7%- % 

RayfN .78 tt 88 18% 18% 18% - % 

RNXlPf to 10 28% 28% 29%- % 
ROJhn 381 3% 3% 3%+ % 

RkftB tor H 8 18% 18% 18% - % 

RctaM .10a 20 288 23 23 26 - % 

RoadSv 110 21 743 30 29 29%+ % 

RMHHs 23 71 20 19% 19% - % 

Bodies to 8 185 11% 10% 11%+ % 
RavBFd 10a.. 4 MS 9% 9% 8% 

Roses* 16 a 13 *70 3 %- a ’« 

Rosas. .184.18x308 8% .7% 8%+ % 

RaapUi 15 80- 21% 21% 21 % 

RoaaSb IS 1122 8% 8% 9% * % 

Roum -82 88- 398 28% - 20%— 20% 

Roylpr 22 172 2 18-18 2 1 VIS 2 13-18+ % 

RyartF 18 2548 5% 8% S%+ % 


23% 23% + % 
20 % 20 %+ % 
28% 26%- % 
23 23%+ % 

11 11 %+ % 
3% 3%- i 

8% 9% 


V 9 

11 11 %+ % 

a r - 


6 17 17 17 

48 9% 9% 9% 

if “Jt *Js e%- % 


a Si - 1 

»% 3% + % 

W% 18% — % 
23 23 - % 

29 28%+ % 

18% 19% - % 

10 % 11 %+ % 


Salhik 

Saotrd S .18 
adiarar J7| 
SchbnA M 


Saiual to 
SatcttRs ito 
Sensor 10 
Sequent 


Stiawtt ito 
g ftonay h 
Starts 
SlgmAI 30 . 
SlgmQ a 
SHcnGr 
SIBcnVt | 
SiUcnx 
Slmpln to 
Stator 
SmtbF 

SocWy Ito 
3ociyS» JO 
3taPb 
SouwSv 28 
SenecPd 22 
SCarW to 
SCalWt 282 
Scwnet 
8ouM to 
Sovran 1J2 
Magd to 
stemc 
Stftog M 
StaSffio JS2 
Static a to 
StaTTa 
StwStv* 
Stolid .78 


8C1 9fS 
SB to 
SFFed 
SHLSy • 
SKF AS 1.73a 
Satocrd 
Satoco 108 
SaoHbr - 
SaKan 
SUuda 
SS’mujB to 
8 tf%ul 8 2 


- s-s - stnrea 

13 713 12% 12 12%+ % SbucOy 

» 65 18 18% 18 Siryfear 


» 65 19 18 % 19 Sirykar 

5 238 IS 12% 12% QtudL vt 

725 6 5% 5% Subaru 

32 48% 48 45%+ % SuflHo M| 

8 1381 B% 8% 6%+% Sumgpn 

7 2319 26% 26% 28% + 1% Swacrp to 

. « 14% 14% M% + % SunrkS J2b 

w 408 1 15-18 1 13-18 1 15-18+ VWBuaOrt 
17 223 37% 37, 37% SunWc 

6 22 10% 10% 10% - % SuawstaLG 

051W 42% 41% 42% +1% Synta 


18 85 13% 

13 TO 28% 
24 305 27 

14 81 39% 
333 19% 

» 57 S\ 

9 3312 9% 

16 to 28 

9 203 6% 

8 <3 12% 
S 123 24% 
306 9% 

38 411 17% 
11 2709 12% 
486 9% 

11 1249 19 
2930 28% 

5 622 7 

16 41 16 
21 357 43% 

12 299 17% 

17 2382 14% 

15 443 6% 

29 216 8% 

11 90 13% 

15 1756 17 

6 9 34% 

8 848 36% 
t 33 20% 

M 778 20 
6 185 11% 
17 S0« »% 
9*222 21% 

10 32 27% 
17 SIS T7% 

13 7 20% 

8 288 32% 

B, SS 

12 1M 17% 

11 410 25% 
11. 40 18% 
tt 17 17 

9 216 uZ2% 
44 37 18% 
20 1828 M 

10 15 tt J 
20 100 15% 
M 463 22 
138 1 73% 

1043 6% 

1 a% 

8 187 12 

9 243 20 

10 13 21% 

20 148 W 
217487 38% 

9 88 27% 
168 7% 


13% 0 % + % Systto 

27% 27% % SySoQw 

26 27 Syauut AO* 

36% 38% ♦ % 

18% 19 + % TOC » 

5% 5%+ %TCA -32 

9 9 %+ % Tear Jiu 

25% 26 + % TCF TOn 

6 s%+ % TPlEa 

12% 12% - % Tandun 

24 24% % TdlOa 

■ 9% TatonA 

17% 17% + % TaNert to 

12 12%+ % Taknwc 

9% 9%+ % TuUba 

tt% tt%- % TaUaa Jti 

26% 28%+ % Taradla 

6% 7 + % 3Com 

16% 16%- % TWlyfll 

42% 43 + % TofctoF ■ I 

16 % 17%+ %Topm* JOu 
M 14%+ % Trndfci • 

S 6%+ % TWA pf 
6% TmMoa 

tt% w%- %™^ 

16% 17 + % Trtresd 

33% 34 - % TrusJo to 

36 38% Twicp 140 

2D% 20%+ % »Cnto to 


38 ' 38% Twicp 140 

2D% 20%+ % acta to 

18% tt%+ % TycoTy 

11% 11%+ % Tyaon M 

2B% 30 1 ♦ % 

a an s?» ^ 


si a. t 

32% 32%+ % 


UTL 

UBrfic 1.18 
Uribcp to 


32% 32%+ % Unibcp to 

■% •%- % Until 

5 5% UnNad Ito 

17 17 - % UnPh* -72 

24% 25 + % UACi" M 

»% 18% teem 

16% 17 ' UjJBB'8 

21 % 22 ««> „ 

W% 18%+ % •« 

25 24 +1% IttBcp 1 

52% 32% - % US HOC .18 
1lX 15% US Tftt 1.16 

21 % 21% USJUn to 

73% 73%+ % UoTuta 

6? 8% IBWvFr W 

8% 8%+ % U"« 

11% 11% UnvSvg .40 

21 ** 21%+ % WJaU * 

S% i Sfto 

*a ii * 


8 288 5% 5% 

23 46l 21% 20% 

23 153 32 31% 

T-T - 

9 MS 11 % 11 

55 54 31 30% 

22 514 12% 12% 

181 9% 9% 

SO 387 5% 5, 

4 20101 IS- 16 1% 

11 232 14 13% 

•4M 23 22% 

1087 41% 38% 

21 77 9% 9% 

13 628 13% 0 % 

17 370 17% 1T% 

23 530 14% 13% 

22 2140 17% 17 

14 310 22% 21% 
83 128 71% 88% 

8 281 12% 12% 

6 55 9% 9 

7 31% 30% 
tt 2*3 22 % 22% 

12 78 11% 11% 
38 1331 21% 20% 

11 89 24% 23% 

7 188/ 25 24% 

12 584 17% 17 

I 280 15% 14% 
14 521 17% 17 

U-U 

9 12 S i»5 ia^ 

it 73 7 % 7 % 

10 28 34 33% 

12 125 30% 30% 
9.483 33h 2<% 
9 6 21% 29% 

14 213 27% 25% 
SB 238 27% 27% 

60 16% 16% 
6 S75 4% 4 % 
326 3% 3% 

8 35 17% 17% 

9 51 24% 24% 

432 4% 4% 

12 3 38% 36% 

16 188 20% 20% 
38 7 27 27 

15 8 17 16% 

217 W 0% 6*1 

14 70 u23% 23% 

- V-V - 

4 115 11 10% 

32 1133 8% 6% 

20 190 M 13% 

11 18 18% tt 

32 308 6 6 


VaFSL 
VoiM 1.44 
Valmm J8 
VptfCl 
Varum 
Vartan 60s 
Varon* g 


5 % + t.tt 

M + % 
22 %+ % 
40% +1% 


3 & 

7% 7 % 


M%+ % 
H%+ % 
21 % - % 


22*2 

W+ + i 

ex\ 

ia + S 


? 

m^+s 

30% - % 

§r b 

27% + % 

P 

A 

20% 

27 

17 + % 
0 %- 2 
23% - % 


MO 40 140a 
WTO 

MdbfOa 40 
MMCp 40 
WBnen 
WaahEn Ito 
WFSL Ito 
WM8B 40 
WaBaind .12 
WkaaP 53) 
Waxmn s 

W*Umn 

mtCap 

WxtFSL J0a 

rvwnPn 

WMrcA 

Watmifc 

WmorC JO) 

Waaren 

WSIwOa 

wma to 

WMTcD 

WUyJ A 1.10 

WPaanito 

MBM. 

WBSFS 40 
WUiTr J4 
WUanF 
wnndm a 
WbeiO 40 
Walonn M 
WaNEx 
Worthy 44 
Wyman to 


x-RUa ■ 
XJcor 
ayiogic 
Xyvrn 

YJowF a .70 
ZkxUA 144 


17 233 14 
22 618 31% 
B 3 40 
827 20 
20 101 22 
13 83 22 
235 4 15-16 
13 tt »% 
70 2034 11% 
14 4% 

35 95 16% 

70 M% 
■ 207 51% 
W-W - 

16 10 31% 

7 217 8% 

19 4 20% 

21 532 13% 
» 28 8% 

13 38 15 

6 74 25% 
81348 17% 

tt 7 24% 

12 «* 33 

14 *227 9% 

17 214 37% 
U 5 <D% 

20 US II 

B 220 40% 

18 604 20% 
97 GB 18% 

Z270 25 
05 15% 
10 63 15% 
20 48 11% 
18 243 28% 
25 404 23% 
31 7 34% 

7 277 45 

8 278 14% 
tt tt 9% 
27 US 27% 

22 009 12% 

13 1329 19% 
123 4 14% 

O 312 14% 
52 11 

15 724 22 

13 118 14 

-x-r-z- 

15 23 24 

606 tt% 

14 71 10% 

tt 871 8% 

7 24 8% 

3 51 5% 

17 1788 27% 
13 24% 


13% M + % 
31% 31%+ % 

38 40 +1 

19% 19%+ % 
21 % 21 % - % 
31% 22 * % 
413-164 15-18 + 1-W 
IS M 
10 % 11 %+ % 

4% 4% + 1-18 

IB 18% + % 

14 14%+ % 

51 51% +2% 

30% 30% — % 

9 0% 

20 % 20 % 

13 13%+ % 

7% 7% 

U% 15 + % 

25% 25%+ % 
17% 17%+ % 
24«i M% + h 
32% 32% 

9 % g%+% 

37 37%+ % 

10% M%- % 

W% 11 
< 0 % «%- % 
19% 19% + % 
13% 18% — % 

3 24% + 1% 

1S% »%+ % 

15 15 % 

11% 11% 

S% 25% - % 

22 22 %+ % 
34% S*% 

44% 45 +1 

14 14%+ % 
6 % 8 %- % 

26% 27 

a ft+ % 

£ si+% 

II II - % 
21 % 21 %+ % 
a% 13% - % 

23% 24 + % 
14% 15%+ % 

10 10 % + % 


a :tii 

s% s% 

27% 27%+ % 
23% 24% + 1 


Have Your F.T. hand delivered 


. . at no extra charge in Belgium, if 
you live or work in the following 
postal districts: 

Brussels — 1000, 1010, 1020, 1030, 
1040, 1041, 1048, 1049, 1050, 1060, 
1070, 1080, 1090, 1100, 1110, 1120, 
1130, 1140, 1150, 1160, 1170, 1180, 
1190, 1200, 1210, 1310, 1410, 1420, 
1600, 1620, 1640, 1641, 1800, 1900, 
1920, 1930, 1931, 1940, 1950, 1960, 
1970, 1980, 1981, 1990. 

Antwerp — 2000, 2008, 2018, 2020, 
2030, 2040, 2050, 2060, 2070, 2080, 
2100, 2110, 2120, 2130, 2153, 2180, 
2200, 2210, 2230, 2232, 2241, 2600, 
2610, 2700, 2710. 

Gent — 9000, 9110, 9820, 9830, 
9831. 

Liege — 4000, 4020, 4200, 4400. 
Leuven — 3000, 3030, 3044, 2072. 
Kortryk — 8500, 8510, 8550, 8640. 
Brugge — 8000, 8200. . 

(j$ Brussels (02) 513 2816 

And ask for more details. 

FINANCIAL TIMES 

Europe’s Business Newspaper c-- . = = 


TOKYO - Most Active Stocks 

Thursday 1 September 1988 


Soda Dosing Change SBcka Dosing Changn 

Tmdnd Prtoa* on day Traded Priam ua dny 

Nippon Steal . — 37.72m 830 -28 Mbsubixhl Heavy HKJm 820 -to 

Kawasaki Steel 2Btom 867 -22 Km Fire end 

MHsuMaM OH ... IBtom 1.180 +SO Marine !D.48m 1.050 +78 

Nippon Koken — 18.40m 395 to NtosMn Stool 948m 1.050 to 

Toshiba tttom 1.C1D to KoM Steel • Btomm 463 -13 

Hitachi SLS7m LB40 to 



CrtedBftnSEO/1/83) I 21821 216 751 216671 21653 


FINLAND 

UrttretewalUWS 719.7 726.4 72S8 718 2 


344 8 3483 347 3 347 A 

130.41 130.9 13LB 131.0 


<77 9b | 478J0 4801 48L9S 
14545 14733 1465.8 

1152.99 116536 116553 



3685 0/7) 
137.6(7/71 


495.78 0/71 
1518.4 0/8) 
1199.96(5/7) 


2513 Q9/U 
89.7 (29/1) 


396.40 (29| I1J 
1207.9(29/1) 
93 LIB (28/11 


5«57(1B/B 423.91(9/3 


28423 JB (5/81 

ifl (2/S) 


2S4BI9/S) 
2393 19/B 


21217.04 (4/11 
1690.44H/11 


205.7(4/1) 
157.9 aim 


423.64(21/7) 327.78 OS/U 


SPAIN 

UtoWSE (30/12/89 


SWEDEN 

JXQbno&P (31/12/56) 


SWITZERLAND 

Swiss Bad Ind. 01/12/58) 


M3. DptUI lotL (1/1/70). 


29493 

29523 

S433 

5443 

(0) 

422.7 


117737 (B/81 


1451.0 (7/7) 
17583(20/71 


30L63O3/6) 


3112.98(5/8) 


1154314/9 

1387 . 0 ( 12 / 2 ) 









































































































































































































































A 


4pm prices September 2 


13 Maim 

wph LOT Slot* We. 

, - A- 

27$ 14 AAR I J8 
ID W ACM n 

12% 8$ ACMVO (11.40* 

13% ID 1 ! ACMSc nl JO 
10% B$ AGMSp n.17* 
to TO% AG6 
7$ 2$ A MCA 
5% 3% AM Ins 
28$ 17 AM Ini nf 2 
80 26$ AMR 


ioi* e$ arx 
70*2 35% ASA 


ra*, 3 s%asa 
22% 9b AVX .GSe 
«$ « AtHUd) t ja 
27 V 1S$AWnblg 1 


Hi; Sh AunoC .40 
9$ as AOME 32b 

20 14% AdaE» a OS* 

10*1 87, AdaraUl 2* 


4.1 181 8$ 8$ 9$+ % 
4 7 48 24 6$ 6$ 6V *. I, 
20. ns 15$ 15% IS 1 ? + % 


54* 7% AMO 

56% 29V AMO pi 3 
10% 4% Adobe 
20 W% Adoto pi 184 


20. ns 15$ 19% 15% 4- % 

IX W 2 18% 16% T8%- % 
3778 11% H\ 11% 4- % 
62) 12 34% 34 34% 4- % 

01 7% 7% 7%- % 


21 % 17% ACM B1 2.40 
12% 5$ AdWMt .12 
82% 30>, AetnU 278 
38% 20% AWPb i JO 
22% 13 Almum D6 
4% l% AJIeen 
53% 29 AlrPn, 120 
27% 11 % AlfbFrl 60 
16% 6$ Airgn 

20 U% AlihtOM 2J0 
91c 7% AlaP opt XT 

100 88% AlaP {4 9.44 

89% 76 AlaP M 8.18 
87 77 AlaP M 828 

22% 12% AlekAtr .16 
38 14% Alberto 30 

28% 12% AiaCulA M 
35% 20% Altjlsn » X 


IS 27 17% 17% 17% - % 

II. IS 21% 21% 21%+ % 


IT. IS 21% 
1.4 18 40 0% 

SB 72331 48 
J 721 28% 
5B 10 1357 16% 


47% 48 *1% 

»% w* . 


280 4% 4% 4% 4- % 

ZB >1 2823 43% 42 42%+% 


3.6 22 41 17 16% 18%+ % 

IS HI 13% 13% 13%+ % 

13 8 32 U% n 18 

8.7 19 9 8% 8 + % 

ID. zlOO « 83 93 + % 

13 387 80% 68% 80% + % 

ML 2100 82 83 82 

.8 IS 520 W% 10 19%+ % 

BIB 171 32% 31% 32% + 1 
13 13 137 24% 23% 34%+ % 
18 18 2371 34% 34 34%+ % 

ZB 73539 30 % 30 30% + % 

27 11 1760 25% 34% 25% +1 

4.4 10 1190 22% 22% 22%+ % 

14 53% 53% S3% + % 
77 2$ 2% 2% + % 

a i6% dw% 10% - % 

1.7 10 99 28 % 28% 38% — % 

8.0 8 NO 37% 37% 87% + % 

22 12% 12% 12%+ % 

12. 7 14% 14% 14%+ % 

Z5 07 10 8% 10 + % 

7 17% 17% 17% - % 

5.4 IT 1363 33 % 33% 33%+ % 


37% 18 Alcan a 88 

27% 15% AtooSw .68 


28% 15%AMSA* 
50 34% Atocdr 


15% 2% vjAlglnt 

71% 16% v|Algl pIC 

33% 15% AlgLM .48 
41% 31% AUgPw 3 
17 5% AllenQ 

21% 9% Alton pi. 75 


11% 9% AlnCao nJSa 

27% 12% AlldPd 
46% 28 AinSoni IDO 
2% % x|AIHaC 

15 3 AHaC p, 

10% 67, AijiMu n.71 

10% 9% AtoMII n.136 

35% M ALLTEL 152 
60% 33% Alcoa )4|> 
20% 9% AmuQ .08 

29% 12% Amo* JO 
47% 34 Amu p 3 
17% 7% AmcBM .44 

38% 21% Am He* .80 
30% 12% AS nek .10* 
59% 36% AmBmd 2J0 
32% 27%ABr6pZ75 
27 15 ABJdM 52 

30% 15% ABuePr BS 
22% I7i ACapBd 220 
31 20 ACuCv 5.33a 

10% 6% ACaoto nl.10 
18% 7% ACMR I 

56 29 ACynn |jg 

29% 23%AEIPwZ32a 
38 20% AmE*p 78 

17% 9% AFartly J4 


54 11 1363 33% 33% 33%+ % 

83 11-18 % % 

23 4% 4 4% 

7.9 >312 10 9% 9$ + % 

1.4 1140 9% 9% 9% 

48 9,243 33 32% 33 + % 

17 5 2987 51 50% 51 +)% 


528 135 16% 18% 16% - % 

B 103071 22% 21% 22 + % 

74 3 39 % 39% 39% 

35 21 Ml 13% 13 13%+ % 

22 2218 27% 20% 27% + % 

317 17% IT 17 - % 

4,7 I 889 46% 40% 40%+ % 
96 30 28% 38% 26%+ % 

3417 I 28% 28% 26%+ % 


3417 1 26% 28% 26%+ % 
14 U 5 26 28 26 + % 


41% 27% AGnCo 1.40 
17% 4% AGnl VI 

8% 7% AmGwl n44a 

16% 12 AHIlPf 2.00 
31% 23 AMotH IBS 
12% 4% A Horst 
93% 62 AH* mo 160 
99% 74 Amrteh 140 
81% 49 AltitGr .40 
18% 10% AMI .72 
47% 21% APread 50 
84% 46 APrsdpOSO 
IS s 12% AREll 3 
8 3% AmRIty 46o 

19% 10% ASE 80 
22% 16% ASB p 141 
7% 3% ASMO 

83 41% AmSlor 44 

89% 51 AStr PA448 
34', 23 ATBT 130 
20% n^AmWO- .68 
15% 13% AW*I prUS 
15% 13% AWs iprlJS 
14% a% Amnou 


10. OS 21% 20% 71 + % 

22. 2 23 % 23% 23% 

11. 84 9% 9% 9$ + % 

ML 10 30 10 Sic 9% - % 

IBM 2293 48% 47% 48% + 1% 

8.4 10 2604 27 % 27% 27%+ % 

16 22 14877 29% 28% 20% +1% 

10 9 796 12 11% 12 + % 

4.1 92848 34% 33% 34% +1 

835 10% 9% 10%+ % 


11. 129 8% 7% 8 

12.11 123 17% 17% 17%+ % 

44 11 4 24% 24% 24%- % 

22 79 10% 10% 10% 


44 13 1848 78% 77% 70% +2% 
SB 10 1994 82% 90% 92% +2% 


.6 9 4840 63 61% 62% + 1$ 

4414 1878 18% U% 16% + % 

1.4 11 2321 34% 33% 34% +1% 

5.7 38 81 80 81 +1 

11 9 41 16% 16% 16% - % 

13. 2 75 4% 4% 4% 

58 3 193 14% 14% 14% — % 

11 27 17% 17% 17% 

10 4% 4% 4%+ % 

1.7 13 808 50 49% 50 + % 

7.8 B 57% 57% 57%+ % 

44 13 12833 25% 24% 25 + % 

42 9 87 18% IB M%- % 

84 Z120 14% 14 14%+ % 

89 2100 14 14 14 - % 

58 204 13% 13% 13% 

84 0 75% 75% 75%+ % 

33 *0% 39 40% +2% 

54 2 !1S% 116 115% +1% 

12 13 28 35% 35% 35%-% 

4182007 18% 18% 18%+ % 

4418 328 14% 13% 14%+ % 

10. > 10% 10% 10%+ % 

10 474 48% 48% 48% 

4.8 TO 4091 75% 73 74% + 1 

14 17 3430 42 % 41% 43% + % 

2.4 10 12% 12% 13%+ % 


4% 4% + % 

48% SO + % 


80% 75% ATr 533 
54% 23 ATr DC 


134% 103% ATr un 633 
40% 24% Ameren I 12 
25% 7% AmesOp .10 
19% 12 Amts s .60 
11% 9% AroevSc 148 

49% 24 Amtac 
94% 57 Amoco 350 
71% 34% AMP I 
19 11% AmpCO BO 

24% 6% Amro .12 

16% 6% Amroo 

32% 20% AoiSOt 124 
11% 3% Anacmp 

33% W% Anadrk JO 


L4 17 3430 42 % 41% 42% ♦ % 
L4 10 12% 12% 12%+ % 

B28 108 23% 22% 22%+ % 


2i% 9% Analog 

29% 11% AncftGl .08 

32% 18% Angelic .72 


9 98 7 % 7% 7% 

SI 9 37 24% 24% 24%+ % 

10 608 8% 8 8%+ % 
1.1 72 2274 28% 26% 28% ♦ % 
17 523 12 11% 12 + % 


(3% 9% Angara 1BZ 
39 2S% Anltous .72 

17% 6% Aimwni 

17% 7% Anthony .44b 


.7 13 82 12% 12% 12% 

12 12 111 22% 22 22%+ % 

IS 59 33 10 9% 10 

13149910 30% 29% 30% + 1% 

14 73 11% II 11% 

10 0 75 16% 18% 15% + % 


17% 6% 

17% 7% 

29% 20% 


29% 20% Aon eg 128 
12 6% Apache 28 

7% 2% Ape P un 2S 

89 72 ApPw pSI2 

83 08 ApPvp7.40 

38 17% AppO. 


4.7 10 828 27% 28% 27 
38 148 7 % 7% 7% 

11. 1272 2% 2% 2%— % 


20% 8% ApplM a 

27% 17% Arcnft. 10b 
38% 17 AreoCn BO 
38 W% ArMac BO 
86 78 ArtP 1*697# 

25% 15% ArkU IBS 
S3 34% Arkla p 1 
14% 7% Armen 

25% 18% Acme plIO 
48 37% Arrec pMJO 

44% 22% ArmWl 1 
47 13 Annm 48 

12% 4% Arowfi 

21% 12 Arow£ P1B4 
41% 11 Aura 


ML 8380081% 80% 80% - % 
ML CIO 74 74 74 -I 

8 04 33% 33% 33% 

10 108 13% 13% 13% + % 


5 9 5798 18% U% 18% + % 

18 1724 30% 30% 30% + % 

SI 51432 23% 38% 29% +1% 
SB xSO 78 78 78 -1% 

S7 M 578 19 18% 19 

7.4 SOS 40% 40% 40% 

21 5076 10% 9% 10%+ % 

88 7 23% 23% 23%+ % 

II. 22 41 40 % 41 

2B 10 1148 34% S3 34 +1% 

I. 0 18 1913 46% 48% 48% + % 

2M 138 8% 8% ■%+ % 

II. 8 17 18% 18% - % 

343 34 23 % 24 + % 


36$ 

14$ Arvm .68 

30 S3 *214 23% 

72 f 

22$+ % 

34% 

15 Asareu DO 

34 3 

200 

23b 

23% 

Z3*i + % 

11% 

!0$ AsCaai n 


137 

10$ 

10$ 


37* 

23% AatiOII e 1 

ZB M 

311 

35$ 

35 

35$ - % 

11 

3$ MIoPc 


05 

0% 

5$ 

6 + % 

11% 

5 AlllCoa ,40e 

65 7 

b 

0% 

», 

a%- % 

=5% 

9$ Atmomo i w 

73 

n 

23 

22 

a 

SB 

14% AllGas I 75 

87 10 

325 

20% 

?8% 

a%+ % 

35% 

26$ AoEit, J76 

65 0 

00 

12$ 

32% 

MH* % 

97$ 

M$ AtWICh 4 

49 10 2140 

62$ 

42 

62% ♦ \ 

619 

JIM, AnRc pr 3 

5 

1 501 

MU 

SOI +4% 

=8% 

135% ABRc prJOO 

1.4 

1 

«0$ 

196$ 

190$ +3 


S3 23% ABaoCo 
n% 3 Aitova 
78 n% Aucrt 40 
37% 10 Aimmit .80 
57% 37% Aided 57 

7 $ 41* AwBton 

28% M% AVMCG 34 
77 S >5% A*ety 48 
36% lfl% Amwt 60 

S?% 10% A*cn 1 
78% 27% Awm p 2 
35% 16 Aydn 


<% 23% DCE a 244 
»% T3%BE1 79a 
5% 3% UMC 

31% 73% B*H 2*0 
19% 14% ART 248 
41% 2? Ba-rneo 60 
26% 11% DakfHu 48 
67% 38% BfciM p3S0 
29 17 Dnucw 62 

«9% 25%BaU 106 
25% 10% Da'l> W 24 
18% 9% DalHVs 50 

34 19 DaUGC 2 

77% 16% PncCJna 92b 
4% i ElanT* n 
»:% 42 Uandaa (0 
34% 17% BAEtom 108 
.32 77 BM1 piC&19a 

39 20% DkNE 136 

44% 24%tW> n r 180 
14% 6% BKAAm 

37% 74% Bk+ P154a 
61% 42 DkAp 6a 
7% 5% EXA p 268 

50% 26 L ! M 

i?% Banner 

a: » Date u 

43% 76% BainQp 1.70 
431. 27% B«m*n 10* 
Ik *'l Barytor 60a 
8% % v|B»3IX 

»k 12% OanMi ■ .10 
46 30V Bauocn 1 

29% 50 

57% 42% Da< PA3 7Se 
U 81 B4t MD350 
D% 10% Pay+lii l£h 
29 19% Day5n3 l« 

n l> 9 Rea'S. >3 
4i% M% Oanmg a90 
82 42% BaciDi Ha 

l WTuBakar 
2% % «|Bo*r p 

39% 18% BetoKH 52 
29% N%0*n*a 4 06 
23% 11 % Balling 26 
43 “* 29%EMISa 238 


WO 29 38 37% 38 

20 85 4% 4% 4% - % 

60 33 21 477 11% 11 11% 

.80 1 7 17 514 35% 34% 35 + % 

57 I S 18 5549 36 % 35 39%+ % 

« 4% 4% 4% 

34 15 11 «8 22% 27% 22% + % 

48 92 23 !K 22% 21% 22% + % 

60 25 14 12*7 20% 19% 20% + % 

1 42 70 1487 24 73 % 23% + % 

2 84 347 2* 23% 23%+ % 

11 3 23 % 22% 22% 

- 0-B-B - 

44 486 29 % 29% 29% + % 

19a 34 12 35 14% 14% 14%* % 

7 SI /% 7% 7%+ % 

4Q 76 17 19 31% 31 1, 31% - % 

48 11 8 33 19% 19 IB - % 

90 3 5 37 25% 25% 2S%+ % 

48 33 3160 13% 131- 13% + % 

SO 84 112 41% 41% 41%- % 

62 23 26 10 23 ZJ 23+% 

08 3 8 12 314 30% 29% 20%+ % 

24 1 I 32 1551 21% 21% 2Hj + % 

50 30 80 213 13% 13% 13% 

2 64 9 7003 31% 31 31%+ % 


60 10 637 23% 34% 20%+ % 

454 1% 1% I % + % 


13 14 64 60S 50% Uk - S 
3 9 10 1079 28 % 97% 27% + % 
19 400 76% 78% 71% + % 


48 9 7S3 20 % 29% »%+ % 

52 61500 34% 34% 34% - % 

9 8239 14% 13% 14%+ % 

W 15 35% 35 35% - % 

itt I 56% 66 56 

1863 7% •% 6% 

49 * B23 38 37 37% +1 

N »% 29% 25% - % 

1317 1316 6% 42 42%+ I* 

38 11 1 33% 33% 33% 

30 HI *811 34% 33% 34% +1 

7 4 26 1333 8% 7% 0% + % 

70 % % %+3-H 

T W 636 14% 14 14% - % 


24 M 031 42 % 41% *z * % 
24 10 5384 20% 20% 20%+ % 
84 23 44% 44% 4*1; - % 

SI 40 68% 67% 58% + 1 
3 14% 14% 14% 


73 9 35 22% 22% 22%+ % 
4 2 8 1353 12 11% 11% + % 

25 11 33 32% 31% ” 


25 11 33 32% 31% 32 + % 

16 15*190084% »% 54% + 1 % 

380 ISM 13414 ISM + 1-32 
S % 13-10 % - % 

« 5 13 7 38 3S% 38% 

SB 11 9719 70% 68% 70 +1% 


mj-M ^vgtMHoa i X 

36% 21 % BaloAH 44 
25% 12% Gaulle 6 44 
60% 29% BartCo 2 
2631, 181 Banal ptSU 
27 23 Banal PZ50 

6% 2% BangiS ,1» 

rot, B% Boan* a 

16% 8 BanPd 

»£ 9% BnhSB 

55% » BathSl pi 3 
27% 13% B»S PTC 95 
ia% 4 If Bn>k 05J 


10 7 23 13% 13% 13% 

56 127754 40 % 39% 40% + !% 

1025 100 27% 28% 37% + l 


10 17 ISO 29% 22% 22%+ % 

39 11 MB 60% 30% 80%+ % 
14 ,20 226% 228% 220% +2% 

:a *100 23 25 25 + % 

11 n 68 4% 4% 4%- % 


I n 68 4% 4% 4%- If 

41 2*6 12% 11% 12 
18 1148 14% 14% 14%+ % 


04863 71% 30), 3!% + l 
BJ 013 30% 48% 30% + % 
10. 67 25 % 34% 33 + % 


71% 121* DanP IWo 
»% 9% DtoM 

23% 10% B*£t] f JO 
20% 13 BlockO « 

28% 19 I; biihc ■> n 

10% W B**tn n 
34% 20 BtkMR II 0* 
22% >5 EliMr n 14a 
8% 4% duecnp 19a 

«% 3S% Boeing IN 
B1% 28% BoiaaC ■! 20 
24% JlVPcnSr ■ OJ 
11% 10% Bond n 
10% 0% Burac nl.13a 
81% 31%8ti*dan 156 

21 •% Bcrmna Oat 
14% 10% BCaO* log 

22 12% BdatEd IB2 
H 82 tH»E P8H 
44% 22 Donmn 82 
M% 8% dain n 
41% 20% DiipSl 1 00 
53% 28% BriolMy 168 
3? % 22% DnlAff 1 36a 
34 1; 26% Brauu 1B2a 


S7 25% 34% 39 + % 
W 1J 54. S% . 

8 124 12% 12% 12% + % 
13 94 10 B% 10 * % 


IB 6 225 18% 11% 18%+ % 
lfl 15 K1G8B71I, 20% 211, + % 
SJ 11 183 77% 77 77% 

778 10 n 10 

3.7 H 754 27 % 28% 27% + 1% 

.9 113 15% 15% 13%+ % 

3 3 74 Si 5% SV 

27 173330 59% S6% »T, + |% 
Z8 6 748 43% 43% 42% +1 
« l« MO «% 15% 13% - % 

440 10% 10% 10% 

M 345 17% 17% 17% + % 

2014 2820 5J% 81% 33% + 1% 


71 10% 8% 10%+ % 

0.9 11 13 14% 14% 14%- % 

12 11 861 15% U% 16 + % 

11 ,300 U 83 83 

51 9 *1380 30% 29% 29%- % 

85 8% 8% 6>, 

5 314 1» 28% 78% 29%* % 

38 16 7082 43 41% 43 *1% 

U 7 W 25% 25 2S%+ % 

52 84 480 291, 29 29%+ % 



7 * .' 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE COMPOSITE PRICES 


n 816 04*6 PI*,; 

HUE IPOfMgb Low ShHOm* 

-A-A - 

IJ 10 237 24% 24 24% + % 

587 10 10 H 

IS 775 11% 11 11 

11. S» II 10% 11 + % 

IB *288 9 % 9 9%+ % 

SO S30u29% 27% 20 + % 

04 3% 3% 9% 

461 5% 5% 5% 

92 a 21% 21% 21%+ % 

9 6565 45% 42 43% +1% 

12 aa 7% 7% 7% 

OLD 387 38 37 % 37%- % 

2 n 300 18% H% 18%+ % 

25 15 5585 47% 48% 47% + 1% 
a 18% 16% 18% + % 

4.1 101 8% 8% 9% + % 


Low Sra* OfKKULE IDOaffigb Low QuottOtm 


■75% 44% B+tlPt Site S4 11 687 «% 48% 48^ 


18% 6% BMP wl 
33 38% BiP PO oil 


20% a% 28%+ % 


47% 35 BrtTTtl |B4« SB 9 <2 38% 37% 38% + h 

32% 18% BMP n Mt 38 13 10 25% 25% Zfi%+% 

29% 18%BUyUQ122 7B H W2 23 22% 23 


_ 22% 23 + % 

28% 28% BMJfG p&47 SB 70 27% 17% 27% 

10% 12% BwnSJl 32 22 80 «% 14% 14%+ % 

43% a%BrwnGp1.50 4.7 n 423 32% 31% 32% +1% 
«% 17% BnmnFr AS IB 18 8003 25% » 25% + % 

30% lOVBnmk 44 22 83H0 10% 19 19%+ % 

40% 19 BrsliWI A* Z618 103 K% 34% S + % 


25% 17% Btiokeye 2J0 II. 7 71 20% 20% 20%+% 
20% 16% flunkrrt 1.75 ML 10 17% 17 77% 

17% 1S% BKIne IBS 13. It 111 14% 1+% 14%+ % 

W% 12 Burma 10 22 19 18% 18%+ % 

82 40 BrWb 220 3J1Ba17M86% 66% 88%+ % 

28% 23% BHFUc n.150 -5 *1250 37% »% 27%+ % 

»% 9% Bundy 2T 265 17% 17% 1T%+ % 

15% 0% Bmlnld 16 4Q 11% 11% 11% 


<9% 9% Bundy 
15% 0% Bualnld 


15% 0% Bualnld 16 4Q 11% 11% 11% 

- C-C-C - 

31% iE cam so zi4i 4is 20% 2s 20%+ 
64% 37% 081 p 350 7.1 4 49% 49% 48%- 

226% 140% CBS 3 IBIS 472 162% 186% W1% + 


4% 2% CCX 

67% 4T% OONA 2B8 5B 


3 IBIS 472 182% 188% H1%+3% 
90 3% 3% 3*2 + % 


»% 10 CKSHI n 
32% 12 CW. n 
22% 10% CMS Bt 
08% 47 CNA Fn 


81190 60% 49% 50% + 1% 
83 10% 10 10%+ % 

12 12 20 19% 20 + % 


9% CNAJ 154 10. 8 M 12 


8 0*2 21% 21% 21%+ % 
8 358 57 M 66% +3 


11 % 12 
sa% 25% + 


35 16% CNW 8 696 26 IS% 25% + % 

32% 10 CNW p 2.12 8J 174 25% K% 25% - % 

57% 28 CPC 1.44 3114 HI 47% 46% 47%+ % 

35% 22% CP M IBB 4.7 14 147 35% 35% 35% - % 


57% 26 CPC 1+4 3.114 H. *7% 

35% 22% CP NH IBB 4.7 14 147 33% „ _ .. . 

2D% 16 CRUM 6 04a 51. 8 80 16% H% M%+ % 

18% 13% CHI II Z79a 19. 8 123 M% M% M%+% 

19 »% CRJ W nl.60 IS 11 283 15% 


23% 8% CUSS g 24 

41 22% CSX 154 4.7 

29 17 CTS JO 2.1 

15% 7% C 3 toe 


IS II 283 15% 15% 16%+ % 

15 0 33 20% 20% 20%+ % 


34 4.7385811 25% 28 26% + 

50 21 9 11 23% 23% 23% 

io no ii% n% ii% + 


48% 25% Cabot B2 25 28 211 99% 39% 29 


30% 10%Cb«W 
8% 8 CadTP 
34 18% CaiFad 


9 1110 20% 
IS 123 6% 


34 18% CuFad 1B0 82 41147 22% 22 

6% 4% CalHE J2 6J 33 4% 4% 

35 15% Contm 50 15 102 17 16% 


39% 29%- % 
26 26% 

6% 6%+ % 
22 22 %+ % 


22 Calmol +8 IB 17 x82 30% 30% 30%+ % 
1% Canon 4 321 3% 9% 3%- % 

J n 11k 13% 13%+ % 


48% 22 QUjtuU M 
8% 1% Canon 

21% 10 Camml B6 


83% 35% Caml pOJO 85 100 « 


34% 22% CamSp a .84 SI 19 1377 27 


1 2952 1 <115-16 I - % 


21% 12% CdnPe a BO 
8% 3 CanonG 

447 297 CopCrta 50 
35% HVCapHU M 
16% 4% Career t 


5163 16% 18% 18% 

24 3% 3% 9% 


97% 22 Ca/Hskr 1.W S7 12 217 31% 30% 31% + 1% 


11% 5% CaidlcP 7 W4 8% 6 6 

2 15-tB Caruto wl 1 15-16 19-18 1&-M 

37% 17% CaroFt 54 Z944 74 22% 21% 22 

35% 30%CarPw 278 SO 91296 94% 34% 34%+ % 

53 1 33%CsrTec 2.10 4.4 18 119 47% 47% 47% - % 

6 3 Cargliid .10 IB 10 3 5% 5% 5% 


3 Carglnd .10 IB 10 3 5% 5% 


16% 7% Car* n .10 5 94 228 13 12% 13 + % 


16% 8% CanHw 9 4S6 9% 9 9% 

48 24 Canwi s.BB IB 14 72 37 % 37 37 

18% 11 CascNG 158 SO 9 42 14% M% 14%+ % 

28% 12 CaedCk 12 119 28% »%»%-% 

28% 14%Ca«CP BO 3J 58 25% 26% 25% + % 

74% 41%CaMm .73 1.4 10 8054 56 % 64% S5% + 1 

10% S% CadrFr IBS 11. H 210 10 10 10 

62% 92% Camel 81.73 45 15 478 42% 41% 42%+ % 

18% 13 Cant&i 1.00 1Z 01SU 13% 13% 13% 


29% 15% Camm 55 5 17 158 28% 27 28%+ % 

34% 27 CtmSoW 2.44 7B B 708 31% 30% 31%+% 

CanHud 1.70 S3 7 242 20% 20% 20%+ % 


£4% W% CanHud 1.70 S3 7 242 20% 20% 20%+% 

28 21 CHulpCZOBa SI Xl 22% 22% 22% - % 

23% 19% Cm IPS 1.78 8+10 413 21% 20% 21 + % 

33% 20% CnLaB 2J2 75 9 54 32% 32 32% + % 

18% 12% * — 


_ _ _ CniaS 2J2 75 9 54 32% 32 32% + % 

18% U%CaM>vl+a U B 74 17% 17% 17%+ % 

25% 20% CVtPS 150 7B 9 23 25% 24% 25 

£5 0% OnyTl a 50 29188021 20% 21+% 

20% 16% Canvtfl 120 12 I 9 17% 17% 17%+ % 

44% 23% Chflipln 1 SI 83051 32% 32 3Z%+ % 

15% 7% ChoraSp JO 1.6 32 280 12% 12% 12% +% 

15% 11%ClipSU nB3e 2 26 12% 12 12%+ % 

6 1 % DianC .02e 3 6 1154 3% 3% 3% - % 

42% 19%CbaM S16 7J 31813 29% 207* 29%+ % 

54% 45 Chase PS25 IS *22 51% 50% 50% 

53% 43 Chaa p4B8a 11. x3 45% 46% 45% - % 


13 48 3% 3% 3% 


53% 43 ChaapMBSa II. >3 45% 46% 45%- % 

12% 3% Chaus 13 48 3% 3% 3% + % 

22% 11% CM baa .73 4+87 0 16% 16% 18% - % 

*2% 25% Chanted 1.72 SB 13 1H 30% 30% 30% 

40% 20 ChmSnk 2.72 93 57150 32% 3l% 32% + 1% 

8% 2% ChBk B .78 IS 1034 5 4% B + % 


2% CtiBk B .78 IS IBM 8 


7% Chfik pfCB7a 11. 1791 9 81 

33% ChBk pMJBa It. 181 40% 4Q% 

IS % CtiWna .16 .724 39 33% 23* 

14% Check J6 10 9 78 19 18k 


i Check Ji Mini) 18% 1B% 


Chovrii 280 SB 11 4756 45% 44* 


19 1415 93% 32% 


6% ChkFul Jit SI £9 129 10 9% 9% - % 


28 10% Owner J3I Z5 2S 103 21% 21% 21 % 

45% 19% ChryrBr 1 4J 03070 23 % 22% 23%+ % 

69% 50% Chubb 2.16 X8 7 660 58% 95% 56% + 1% 


60% 50% Chubb 2.16 SA 7 660 56% 95% 56% + 1% 

10% 5 Churctta JO SI 33 860 6% 6% 6%+ % 

7% 3% Chyren .14 33 35 128 *% 4 4%+ % 


96 20 Cm»«pZ40 7BM 74 31% 31% 31%+% 


32% 19% DrmBot 1.12 37 13 100 30% 29% 90%+ % 

20 23% ChiGE 234 S4 12 1496 26% 26% 36%+ % 

97 65% ClnG p>9B? ML *40 91 91 91 +1 


32% 14 ClnMIl .72 S3 262 21% 21 21%+ % 

15% 7% QnaOd u 509 10% 9% 10% + % 

17% 7 CtretoK 36 Z1 12 1785 13% 13% 13%- % 


15% 7% OnoOd 

17% 7 CapaK 36 

36% 17 OrCty .12 


U 509 10% 9% 10%+ 


34% 17% Chow a 
31% 15% Chtap » 


J 15 861 34% 94 34%+ % 

142355 30% 29 2B%- % 


. . . CWcrp >1+8 ST 414118 24% 29% 24%+ % 

60% 62%CI|ca p* 84 93 21 64% 64% 84% 

100% 73 CbqpplATa S3 4 78 79 78 + % 


95% 33%CltyBcp 1.12 23 8 8 42% 42 42%+% 
0% 1. Ctabtr Wl 284 1% 1% 1%+ % 


1 CtoWr WJ 

2% OabS .10 
l7%C*arkE 
7 CtayHm 


4% CWnOlb 
7% ChrCB 


5 400 4% 4 4 - % 

1951412 28% » 28%+ % 

10 90 10% 10% M>% 


41 7% 7 

6 57 24% 241 


78% 84 CM5 p(7.40 11. *20 67% 67% B7% + 1 

93% 23% Clam 1B4 S3 13 942 31% Xk 31%+ % 

23% 8 CtubMd 30 IBIS 7 19% 13% a% 

13% 6% Coadwn +0 SB36 397 11% 10% 11%+ % 

8% 3% Catnm 11 M 8% 8% 8% + % 


8% 3% canm it to a% a% «%+ % 

22 12% CaaotSL .40 ZB 4 842 15% M% M% + % 


38% 21 CtwaUI .40 131S1I83 34% 33% 34%+ % 

37% 24%CMpl 111 S3 3 32% 32% 32% 

52% 29 CocaCI 130 ZB M WB87 41% 38% 41 +1% 
20% 10%CocaC£ 05 +188031 13 12% 12%+ % 
10% 1% tdCotoc 158 2 1% 1%- % 


43% 26% Cpamn 130 S3 II 721 98% 98% 38!. 

51% 28 CuIgPal 1+8 U 40 812 «% <2% 42% 

58 51% CpgP pt439 7.4 *9) 87% 57% 97% 

22% 10%ColFda M 1.1 13 M2Q 15% 14% 18% 

10 9% CoWI nB7e .7 85 10 9% 8% 


51% CpgP pt435 7.4 *9) 87% 57% 97%+1 

10% ColFda M 1.113M2Q 15% 14% 18%+ % 


10 9% CortNI nB7e .7 85 W 9% 8% 

8% 7% CPMu J8 S3 271 9% 9% 9% - % 

54 28^ CPOai 2 SB 15 907 35 94 % 34%+% 

18% 8% Col Ptct 983 9% 8% B%+ % 

12% 5% Cotnm3 3 M S Ik I 8% 

12% 5% CoJSv p 7 8% 8% 8% 


28 28 CSPp 3+5 IS 120 21% 27% 27% - % 

45% 22% CmOEn 1 11 20 1068 32% 32% 32%+ % 

36% 12 Comoia 34 13 40 1264 20% 19% 20%+ % 

34% 17 CmcCid 38 13 128479 23% 22^ 23%+% 

31 % 14% CmMd a .44 IB 10 88 25% 24% 25% + % 

13V 6% Comdre B 758 12 11% 11%+ % 

31% 22% CmwE 3 IS 69371 30% 28% 29% 

33% 23% CwE p 1 *2 47 5 30% 30 90%+ % 


20% 16% CwE p 1 90 99 . __ 

21% 17% CwE p 2 W- 1« 18% 18% 18%- % 

112 102% CwE P1Z75 IZ *510 106% 106 106% 

85% 75 CME. p 838 11. *90 78 78 78 +1 

27% 25% CwE p 297 11. 45 28% »%»%+% 

33% 28% CmES 280 93 8 65 30% 90% 90%- % 

8% 3% CmwMI ■ 05 25, 114 4% 4% 4% 

33% 22 Cornu, 132 SO 6 98 28 % 28% 28% 


24 16% U% H% 

14 18% 18% 18% — % 


33% 22 Cornu, 1 32 SO 8 98 

30% 19 CPeyc a .36 1.8 16*611 

78% 34 Compaq 11 5271 

14% 9% CrrpCrK +0 45 10 137 

37% 15% CmoAac 16 20*8 

27% 7% CmpFct 12 70 

73 38 Conrpsc 18 852 


1.8 18*811 22% 21% 22%+ % 

11 5271 54% B% 54 +2% 

45 10 137 8% 8% 8%+ % 

1B2W8 23% 24% 24%+ % 

12 70 15% 14% 15% + % 

18 852 45% *4% 48% + % 


37% 15% CmoAx 18 20*8 23% 24% 24%+ % 

27% 7% CmpFct 12 79 15% 14% 15% + % 

73 38 CompSc 18 852 45 % 44% 45% + % 

1U% 8% CmpTok 05 .4 18 63 13% 12% 12% - % 

10% 8 1 ComaS it 931 9% 9% 6% + % 

38 20% CjnAgr 87 22 18 952 31% 30% 31 + % 

?J% ia%Com>£ 178 83 Ball 21% 21 21%+ % 


20 15% Cora+IC 1JB 

14% 7 Cunaaco 


79 IO 17 17% 17% lT% 

3 88 9% 8% B%+ % 


26% 18 Conic P71S7 II. *» n% 17 17 + % 

47% 97%CoRsEd3J0 7 4 101781 43% 42% 43%+ % 

55 45% ConE pM65 9 6 *900 48 % 48% 48%-% 

37% 51 ConE pi 9 92 14 34% 94 54% + % 


37% 31 ConE p 3 92 14 34% 34 54% + % 

39% 22% CnaFn J8 32 IS 1406 30% 29% M% + 1 

49% 28%ConsNa 1.84 +2 16 131638% 37% 98%+l% 

40 19% Conran 120 3B 71882 31% 90% 30%+ % 

7% 2% CnSttr 17 484 3% 3% S% 
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38% 21 USX UO 43 17 4840 28 27% Z7b + % 

'81 43% USX pHJIa 96 44 49% 48% 48%+ % 

■61b 4IbUSXpr&50 7 A 81 47% 48% 47% + 1 

■ J VM8UBXwt : . 347 1-64dl-25« V356- 1-256 

87% 9b unma • ' 12 68 9b 9% 9% 

29% 17%UnlFnri 60 J M 11 25% 28% 25% - % 

'43b 26% UnHBW 165a 14 11 87 30 29b 29% + % 

70% 38 . UoMV UMa 87 12 11» 52% 51% S2b +1% 

47% W OnCmp 134 37 91823 33% 32% »%+1% 

32% 15% UCarto . 60 3J B8S83 22% 22% 22%+ % 

Wb 4 UntanC 20 34 - 9 8%9+% 

75% 19% DnEMC 162 . 84 8x12773 22% 22% 22%+ % 


18% 10% SavE pTUB 11. 7 11% lib" 11%- %’ 

% 13b WtOa pfl BO 13. 7 Mb 14% Mb 

21% 4% WsklSL 6 M8 5b 5 6b+ % 

4% lft WUnton 138 2b 2% 2% 

81% gabWUnpUIS 28. 17 S3 dSb 52%-l 

. 23% 9% WUn pTB 3 24. 89 12% 12% 12%- % 

75 40 WatgE 2 36 92287 BOb 4B% SDV+1% 

S 23 Whtvc a 62 36 9 802 29% 27% 2B%+1% 

19% Wayar al JO 46103117 24% 24b 24%+ % 

.48% 32% Wayar prZBZ 76 54 33% 33% 33%+ b 

27% 6% vJWhPH 1 193 19% 19% 19% + % 

55. 18 vjWPil p» *100 44 - 44 44 -2 

48 12% vjWhPtt p( X110 37% 37% 37% -1% 

Kb 20b Wbripl L10 4611 7M 26 23% 26%+ b 

Mb lObWMMM 4 11% TJ% 11% 

Kb 22%WMaak 1 27 II 4647 38% 34% 38% +2 

aft 7b Wcxaa 82 5821 M 13b 18% 

10' 1M2 Wiek wf 79 % 7-M % 

29m iSVWtok p(A260 14. 76 18b 18 18 - % 

6* f 3b Wlfrad .12 23 » 3 5% 5b 5% 

Ml Tb WUcQ a .11 . 70 70 15% 15b «%+ % 

SST 19b WlUam 1.40 47 72339 30 »% 28%+1 


22 %+ % . 
17% +i . 


78b + 1% - 

V- 


; a to. • to-, io. ■- 

22 M 716 »- 88 82%+ % 

73 4 34 19% 19.. 19% • 

»won «y j» «%-Ji 

618 488 19% 18% -!•%+% 
218. 1b 1% 1b „ 

6*. 642 M.. . 13% W%t- y. 

86 4» Mb »• 18 — b- 

66 11 342 Kb 32% 83 + % 
^ 142BW 13% Mb Wi+ %- 
A8J1 6858 -401 40 .' + V- 

,-ra » m%. isfc «%- br 

»' 482 22b 21% 6» •+ % 

'-‘-M ' 2 18% W% »b • ' 

32 8 .101325b 334% 326b +2% - 

«i nsraft n% 2Kr- nb+ %- 

£3 18 961 1ft • ' «% -14 + % 
16 • 738 «% 8t% 81% 4 % 
W. 678 9b *% 9b+ b- 

86 8319 48% 47% 48%+ b 

1407 15% W% Mb'- % 
289 544 II M% Mb- % 
30 18 Mb Wb. 
65133292 48% 40 48%+ % 

MS 18-18 % 15-18+3-19 

3617 594 K 28% »%+ % 
26 31 a 34b M 34% + % 
1613 8305 41 40 40% +1% 

.1645 5 80% 30% 3D%- % 

io. 63»o a% a% a%+ % 

8 M ft ft 6 + % 

29 2 »b 10b .10b + b ' 

46 8x3194 24% M% 28% +. % 

40 u 8 8b Bb 
K» 12% «% «%+ % 
18 334 19% M% .«% 


-HK UnBfdBAO 

• 85 72b UB pfl- B 

24 M% UnEJ |d2.U 
80% 88 UnS pfM4 - 

- Mb W% UnExp UOa 
. 83% 45%UoPaa 260 

14ft ObUnTBXILKh 

. - Mb . 9 UntodF *40 
47% at (Mays 1 
79 48 Unity pCL75 

. 3% i% unit 

- tr% 8% WM M 
■ 19b ftb UBmd a 60 

34b M UCbTVaOO 
27% IBbUHwa 232 
' -15% 11% IMd pi 1 JBO 
.«% MbUaHnd 64 
37% M . Unttbin 

- Wb 17 UJMflkUW 
G3b 49% lUrflk p064a 
10% 5bUKlnfl 60a 

- 11% 2b INdMM 
2b 1% UPfcMn 

«%. » UwrirG .12 
' 5% 1% UBHooi 

32b 12% l&SMM 48 
35% 21% US Surp .80 
80% 42% USWaol 3.52 
15% . 5% UnBMt' . 
59% 30 UnTacb 160 . 
•- Kb 23%UnrraT 162- 
42% asbunrr aprvso 
.-Zl% 14 UWR. 64 

- 14 5% Unhrda 

.28 14% Uahnr 43 . 

. 88% 29% LhMrtCp 168 
;38% .21 UmRh M. 
12 8bUnvHR140 
M% 3b IR4aa± - . : - 

- . _ 7 3 7-18 UlwMad 40a 

- 40% ai unseal 1 • 

* 91% ajbupjotm 72 
. 7D% ■ 7 HSACa! T 

43% 29%U8UFE 168 
>i ■% «%UHMt 62 
•.j3l ^ 20% unPL Z62* 


Ml 118 03% 83% 68%+ % 

10 *100 80 BO M - % 

99 8 23% 23% 28% 

1ft *990 73 72% 73 

11. 18 109 14 Mb M 
39112228 S7% 58b 57%+ % 
19' 723 10 TO 10 
3.0 4 <7 13% 13% 0% 

32 9 4089 31% 31% 31%+ % 
86 583 57 b 57 57b+ % 

m 2 % 2 % 2 % ■ 

161ft 24 IZ% 1Z% 12%+ % 
U 10 a 17 Mb17+b- 

6M8MM 33% 33b M%+ b 

11 4 352 22% 2Z 22. - % 

1*. 8 13% Mb T3%— % 

4412 48 14% 14% 14% 

6 9 24 24 at 

4710 ITS Kb 3ft 22%+ b 
82 348 48% 46% 48%- b 

W. 173 8% 8b 8% + b 

» 4? 4b 4b+ b 

W 1% 1% ib- % 

6 94670 36b 38 35%+lb 

452 2% 2% 2%+ b 

16 70 9284 25b 94b 25% - % 
£0 16 17 30 a% a%- b 
9.4 94017 86% 54% 56 +1 
« • 5%. S%+ % 

44 71588 37% K% 36V + h 
56 a x84SB34% 34% 34%+ % 
36 XI 42% 42% 42%+ % 

45 J4 39 18b W% 18% 


53. 18 vjWPapK *100 44 

48 12% vjWhPtt pf zllQ 37 

Kb abwhipi i-io 43it m a 

at % IDVWMtaM 4 11 

Kb 22% Wtihak 1 27 11 4647 34 

aft 7% Wcwt 82 5821 M 

10% 11-32 Wiek wf 79 


W% 7% WUcO 4 .11 . 70 70 

37% 19% WlUam 1.40 47 72339 

7% 4% MWnO 601 92 78 114 

11% 2% tWnchal at 

5 16-WWJmak S 

80% 37% UNnDix 162 48 M 381 

13b 7 Hfanbg 40 43K 61 

. 3% 1b Wlnwr 18 


^ si 

% £ aV ' 


WhcEn 164 89 92178 2B 


a 15-16 15-18 15-18 
46 M 381 41% 40% 41%+1 
4326 61 9b >b Bb 
19 1b 1% 1b 


36 *1 43% 42% 42%+ % 

43 J4 39 18b 16% 18% 

549 7b th T% • 
£114 tr »% M% 19% — b 
46 8 M2 28b 28% 28%-% 
27U 427 Kb 35%. 36 + % 

1£ 11 MB u»% 12 12 

«S «% ft 8 %+- % 

U14 1M8 4b 4% 

28 2299 36b 36% 36%+% 

£3 M 4862 31% K% 31 + b 


„,T a asbwhapBJs ao i 25% a% a% 

S'- 5T* ? 23% W% WtacPfl 1JB 7410 185 21% 21% 21%+ % 

Sul C 42 a%Wtt» 160 4610 921 33% 33% 33% - % 

5u iiu * >3% 7% WolvfW .12 1913 71 12 11% lli- % 

14% BOb a%WataH)164 £4 123997 49 48% 4>% + 1% 

5*. . : . 18% M% WrtdWl M 16% 15% 15%+ % 

-t — t* l. ^ 41b 19% Wife* a JM 1517 418 34% 33 34% +1% 

y, 2% 7-18WurHch K 7-M 7-16 7-M 

521 2 -17% 1 WyuL B 28 £113125 9 8% 9+% 

:? ?i* + 2 30% Mfewyims 60 3981 M 20% 20% K%+ ft 

35' aS7l5 • »V«bW*. _ x _ Y 2 7_t391 14 ttb T4 + k 

Ji* i 80% M J6n« 3 £8102122 53% 52% St% + 1% 

2212 31 lObXTRA J2 £1 14 178 34% 34 34%-% 

S “b- % 20b 19% X1RA pfUM 87 K Kb 28% K%+ b 

“it 1 . nb 17% VorWa 13 83 52b 52 K%+ % 

JJt 2 3% 2b Zapata 243 3% 3 3 

37 13% Znyra AO 191383687 21% 20b 20b- % 
t . Mb 8b Znmx 40 £1 M 3 12b 72b «b 


8b Zamax 40 £1 M 3 12b 72b 12% 

M ZanHhE H15 21% 20% 21%+ 

9% Zaata n 76a £8 79 10 9% 10 + 

1 vJZenLb 227 1% 1b Tb 


UbZMMI 60b 49 


Wb 11% Zara .40 

28% IS ZUmK 90 3914 SR 23% 22b 23 + % 

41% 7%2mfe >95* 7ft 809 >0% 10 70% + % 


9 00 19% Mb Mb- % 
M 83 15b Mb 15% 


V8I i. 20b UtnPt 2Xr 
40% W%lHaCaLI2fa 
27b 23%UMCopr£Bl 
-V- 

46 ' 22 VF Cp 94 
14% «%VbM 4DB-. 
11% 4% VMara 
77 b 22%VahrpB64 
45% .16% Valar pi29B 
28% 16 ValNQ £30 
4 1% VaMyfti 

' 21% 13b Van* • 60 

Mb 10 vnapjt 

7% 2% Varoa 

39 Mb Vartan 49' 

' 3% 2 VarUy 

22% 11% VaaOO -40 
13% UbWatSa 143a 
Bb 3% Vaatm 
87% 74 V«EP p!7J2 . . 
83 09% VaB> W740 

85 77% VaEP p*748 


11. 0 99 8b 8b 8% ' 

3-4"i 333 Kb 37% ab+ % 

11. -.73. Bb 8%. ftb. / • 

7917 801 29% »ft «+ V '• 
M 9 TO' 18b -1 5.' Mb'" *- 
TO. 4 »% M% 28%; 

-v-v - 

£8 11 *234730% - 20% 30 b+ % 

29 37 87 9% 9% 9%+ b 

4783 ■% • 7% 8 + % ■ 

'18. 8 45% 25% »%+ % 

99. 54 21% 21 21%+ % 

UB Iff 17 M% 17 + % 

12 40 2% 2% 2% 

3910 IBS M 15% Mb- b 

1M Mb » Mb 

SO 8% -3b 3b 

9 70 Ml Kb 27b Z7% 

11 4721 3 2b 3 + % 

99 2481 K% 20% 20%+ % 

1625 141 28% a as 
24 18 118 19 17% 17% - % 

“ ^ 'a■ ,, 

.Tft *4000 77% 77% 7^0+ % 

£7 *980 74 72 . 74 +2% 

06 *340- 78 75b 75b- b 
2815 82 29% 28b 29 + % 

.19 211188 81% 80% S1b+1% 
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AMEX COMPOSITE PRICES 


Closing prices 
September 2 


Mv.VM.1 10M«*i Low OaahClo— 


Stock Dtr.e 1008 MBb Lav Odnc 

ATBC W4 7% 7% 7%+ % 

ATT Fd£14e 96 35b Wb 38%+T 
Adon 9 18 12b 12b Ub+ % 

Ab&p 9 38 1B%- 14% Mb + b 

AKtaW 8 7% 7% 7% 

Altai 14 67 3b 3 3 

Alptuln 105 8 ftb 0 + % 

Am 48 WM 22b 21% 22 + % 

Annum JD 11 5845 39% 38% K + % 

Artrihl xri 65 19% 19% W% + % 

AUztA 62 8 2 15 15 15 - % 

AM Bid RB 0-18 h % 

AFVrtf £20 9 9 aeV Oft 66% - % 

AProcs .17 37 30 16% 16% 16% 

AS« 206 1 4b 4b 4b- b 

Anqwl 6ft 5 71 1% 1% 1% 

AicAJSD 109 11% Tib 11%+% 

ArbCm 50 4 » 3ft 

Airahn 1 2% !% 2%+ % 

Asmvrt 38 I%d 1% 1% 

Atari 10 380 ftb 8% 8% 

AdaCM 329 1b 1 1b 

Atlas « 15 18% Mb U% 

- B-0 - 

BAT 638 103ft 7 5-18 73-187 5-16+ MB 

Bnstrg 13 8% 8 8 - % 

BaryftO T3 83 9b 4% Sb+ % 

Biruoh 9 4ft 4$ 4%- b 

11 123 19b Mb Mb + b 

11 TO *7% 27% 57%- % 

10 2 Sft aft 28% 

M 19 19% 18b 19% 

33 M IB W M + % 

17 181 18% Mb 18% + % 

2 10% M% 10% - % 

47 1% 1% 1% 

11 *30 11% H% H%+ b 

88 20% 20% 20%+ b 

- B - »~2S% 25% 25% 

8 U0 2% 2% 2% 

7 2 7% 7% 7b - % 

8 18b 12b 12b- b 

101181 14% 14% T4%+ % 

11 22 22% 22 b 22%+ % 

S3 ftb 5< 5ft- ft 


BtounlA .45 33 19 18 

BlrPIlB 63 17 181 18' 

BowVll 2De 2 10' 

Bamir 47 1' 

Bom 68 11 (30 71* 

Bueno 68 SO 201 


cm t 
CM! Cp 
Catprop -BSi 

CUM g £8 
CarnCr A0 
CaanA a 60 
CFCda .10 
CJttnpEn 


Stock Oh.E iMa Mfett 
Cyprfd .110 M0 7% 
- 0-D - 


DIM 
own 
Oamaon 
DataRd .« 
DOftlMM 
Ocgmrn .TO 


152 1b 
4 365 0b 
913 3-32 
V2 10 % 
89 13-18 
17 37 3% 


04 lord ,1ft 14 en 40b 
Koctac 19 5 2% 

Ducon JK) a 2b 

Dupiii 68 11 4 17b 

- E-E - 

EAC M 3 ftb 

Eaom 20 % 

EastnGo s.56 8 li 14% 

E8MP £B0o 7 7 23b 

EctwBy a 32 2530 17% 
EcaEn .10a IE 17 12 
Etalnor 18 1% 

EmofrA .131 12S 2 

ENSCO It BM 2% 

EHMkt M7 4% 

- F-F - 

Fktata 37 7 

FAuaPr 1.13 732 9% 

FWynM 16 35 14% 

naeW J01 17 9 Oft 

Ftanlgn .10 17 2% 

FMl* .TB 42 4 10% 

Foraa. 21 278 21b 

FroqS 18 88 12% 

FruKL 9 372 B% 

FurVfe 65| 36 3% 


CAmoEn 101 4 3% 3% 

CtanpPd .48 14 2 38 33% 33%+ % 

QnPur .11 27 23 4% 4% 4%+ % 

Cnnv 1.20 30 17 21% 21b 21%+ % 

Canine £10 205 15 14% 16 

CmpCn 8 109 8% 7% 8b+ b 

Cmptra 67a 3 5b 6b Sft 

ConcdF 20 2% 2% 2% 

Canqs: 325 2b 2 2%+ % 

CanaOG 19 2% 2% 2% + % 

ConMO 21 19% 16% 15%+ b 

Cram 1.12 H 132 Kb ®b b 

CrnCP 2 30 17% 17% 17b + b 

CrCPB 9 M tftb 15% ISb + b 


3 5% 6% 6b 

20 2 % 2 % 2 .% 


ConMO 21 19% 16% 15%+ b 

Cram 1.12 H U2 Kb ®b b 

CrnCP 2 30 17% 17% 17b + b 

CrCPB 9 14 Ub 15% 13b + b 

C*C U0223 12 28% »b Mb+ b 

Como 64 12 17 15 14% 14% — % 
Cuxtmd M MB 15-M % 15-16+1-18 


Flanlyn .10 17 2% 

FhkO .71 « I 10% 

FonL 21 278 21b 

FroqS 18 88 12% 

FruKL B 372 8% 

FurVfe 65) 86 3% 

- 0-<J - 

on ID 20 - 9% 

GJaanF a A0 U w iift 

OUYI g 19 11% 

Glaflfer .70 12 M2 30% 

GtabNR 51 ftb 

ddRd 12 7-19 

Granin a 40 4b 

Grafter 10 19 14% 

GCda 2H 149 14% 

B H^|| _ 

Hanfflk ,19a 4 7% 

Hasbro .12 18 801 18% 

ramch 21 4 

HUvsl £48* 9 IB 19% 

HMca .10 13 5 30% 

HortiEn IB 2% 

Harano 39 4% 

HODyCa 7 3 M% 

HomaSK 17 439 3% 

Honnol 68 13 147 18 

HmHar 57 429 9% 

HtaiCTT .Ho 117 1 

HovnEn 6 44 7% 

- 1-1 - 

ICH 684 7% 

fenpOU Q160 96* *9% 

ftWSy 8 210 1% 

InaSy pL25a 39 2b 


1% lb ] 
B% 5b 
V16 5-33 i 
10% 10b + % 

% 1H6+1-19 
3b 3b 
39b 40 + b 
2 % 2 %+ % ; 
2% 2b+ % 

17% 17%+ % 


14% M%+ % , 

23% 23b- % ' 
17% 17% - % 
11b 11b 

lb 1b+ b 

1 % 1 % 

2 2b* b 

4% 4% t % 

8% 7 + % 

9 9 1-16 

r 3 i si+b 
At 18^ 

20b 21 + % 

12% 12% 

6b fi%+ % 

3% 3% 

9% 9%+ b 

20% 21%+ b 
nb nb- b 

3* 34 - % 

3% 8b- % 

b 7-M + 1-16 


py Sta 

6tock Ota£ 1800 Matt 

ImfeSy 60* 8 172 3b 

IfrtCry g J2 5 K% 

hiirmk .12 7 ft 10% 

hitaun 41 3% 

MTfeh 221 11% 

I MTV 1214 % 

IraqBnl 2 20% 

- J-K - 

Jaw** 16D 1ft 30 S0% 

Jam 2 1% 

JohnAm 82 £16 

Ktntrk IS 4% 

KMT .10* 4 K 4b 

- L-L - 


40 4b 4% 4b + % 

10 19 14% 14% 14%+ b 

149 14% Mb 14%r % 


UmkSv 60 3 2 0% 

Low 34 3% 

LaMn* .40 9 2 19% 

Lawson Jto 4 lib 

UaePTir 2 4% 

LWM 94 17 3b 

Lilly on 1IO % 

UonW 22 392 4% 

LerTot M 1306 13b 

Lixnn .08 32 12 

- U-M - 

MCOHd 4 37 13% 

MSI B a 10 02 70 

MSR 90 1% 

MoeGrg 84 1% 

Mxrttun 120 % 

Mamin 50 3% 

MxiSd 12 12 14% 

Manx 70 8 9% 

Uadta j 40 22 M0 38b 

Mam 60 18 30 14% 

Mienstr is W 8b 

MftanW 66 8 1 8% 

InnE 24m 47 289 12 b 

UtXfeB £0 14 *10 14% 

MoooA £8 11 xlS 10% 

- N-M - 

NVRynUOa B 127 6b 


7% 7% 

15 15%+ % 

3% 4 

Tt & 

M% 14% + % 
3% 3% 

17% M + % 

8 % 8 %+ % 

7b 7% + % 

7b 7% 

43 43b 

1% lb 
2% 2b 


6 127 6b 

MPHM .10 220 6% 8% 6% - % 

NmiJna 43 84 Sb 0% 6% 

NMxAi 813 M 19% IS 16b + % 

NProc 1.498 II 140 31% 33% 34%+ b 

NHME 2 01 2% 2% 2b — b 

NY Tim* .48 01583 20b 25 25% +1 

NCdO O -20 M2 14% Mb M% 
Numac 4 «b Bb 8b + b 

-O-P-O- 

OEA 17 20 =0% Kb K - % 

OdaU 28 2S 8% Sb 5% 

Otatao £0 21 73 20% 23% 23b + b 

OOfctap 690 4 8 7% 8 

Pancp .40 19 370 36% 23% 20% +1 

Plttaat 164 89 55 uT7% 17b 17b 

PMlO .121 6 133 0b 9% 9b + % 

PttDam 20 M 2lb 21% 21b- b 

PraadB 131 1 ftb Bb Bb+ % 

Praad A .10 70 3% Sb 5%+ b 

PreaCta 1 19ft 8% 8b 8% 


Low ChmOWc 
5% 3b 
Mb Mb- % 
io% m%+ b 
3b 34 . 

Wb 10% + % 

6-10 6-M- 1-10 

20 % 20 % — b 

19% 30% + 1% | 
1b lb i 

b b I 


6% 0% . 
3% 3b+ % 

18% 19%+ % 

11% 11%+ % 

% %+ % 

4 4 

12% 13% + b 
11 % 12 + % 

13% 13%+ % 

Bb 10 

1*2 ’5+ % 

0-18 % 

5 6%+ % 

14% 14% + i 

0b 0b- % 
38% 38b + b 
14% Mb 
sb a 
8% 8% — b 

12 12 %+ % 
14% 14% 

Wb 10b + % 

8 • - b 

6% 6b- % 
6% 6% 

18 18b + % 

33% 3*b + b 
2 % 2 %- % 
25 25% +1 

Mb Mb 
Bb 8b + % 


Kb K - % 
Sb 5% 

23% 23b + % 


»% a%+i 
17b 17b 
0% 0b + % 
21% 21b- b 


SUek Sttr. 
Prtam 
PrMCnt 

flaw 

Aarabg 
Hoan A 
Mu 
Room .12 
Rudbk 62a 

SJW tJft 
Sag* 

Satam 

So WUF 68a 

Seamn .40 

6«cCafi 

S1k8*A 6 .15 

BcwflQP 

Spaflng 

Stttavn 

Stamm 

Shrta 

SrartSn 

SlnilW 

SynMoy 


TallPrd 20 
Taiwan 6.11a 
Tamffl * 
TochTp 
Tataaph 
TomplE 60a 
TeaAir 
TTmnd a 
TodPf g .40 
TwCTyft 
TriSU 
TuM4*a 

UnKorp 60 

UnVfey 

UFatMA 

UFOOOB 

UnvPm 

WArnC a 40 
Vrfhn 

WangEI .16 

WaAPst 158 

Wttn 

waiuin 

vraKiia 

WOfeltl 

Wdsrm 29 

Wo rum 


E 190* Wok law 
H) 2% d 2% 
29 2 1% 

• R-R - 

KB 3% 
77 50 10% 10b 
32 39% 35% 
1ft 63 11% 10b 
20 32 25% 25% 
11 33 20b 20% 
- 8-8 - 

10 2 29% 29% 

« 9 8 

3 U 12b 12b 

21 3 % 3 % 

3 12 5% 3% 

226 2 1% 

11 60 9% 9% 

8 2 % 2 % 

5 12 6% 8b 

131 ftb 5 
10 I B 
5 27 3b 3b 
47 6b 0% 
1 % % 

8 304 3% 3 

- T-T - 

178 2% 3 

14 2b 2b 

13 7 14 W7, 

219 33 32b 

IS IS 9% 8% 

27 Iffi 19% 15b 

IS M77 3b 3% 
7ft 7% 7lj 
12581 11% 10b 

189 S* 10b 10% 

302 19% 76% 

12 B1 9% 9% 

105 17% 17% 

47 3b 3% 

■ U-U - 

SO 8% 8% 

IT 5 0 0 

7 212 2 2 

7 15 2% 3b 

24 4% 4% 

- V-W - 

12 13 21% 20% 

5 »% 1% 

17 280ft 9b 0 

14 32 194 191% 

2 2 % 2 % 

a 2b ?b 

34 17 0% 8% 

9 BOO 14% 13b 

24 47 18% 16% 

8 48 6 % 7% 


CttNOH 

2%— % 

2 

ft - b 
mb- % 
33b 

10b- % 
»%+ % 
2D%- % 


2 

2b 

13% - b 
33 + % 
9 

19b 

3% - % 
7S+ % 

nb ♦ % 
10% - % 
13%+ b 
9 %+ % 
17*2+ % 
3% 


»%- % 
1% 

9b + % 

194 +2b 

!b+ % 

»% 

8% 

14%+ % 
18% - % 
8 


OVER-THE-COUNTER 


Nasdaq national market, 4pm prices September 1 


Stock Uttr. 100a Mgb Lav LmtCtmg Stock Dtv. 100* Kfeft Law LastCtmg 


AftWBd 38 1691 17% 18b T7%+ b 

ADC a 8 337 11b lib lib- b 

ASX K 430 O 15% 13 + b 

AST 8 1507 10% 10b 10%+ % 

Acadfai 33 2780 1 13-16 1 11-18 lb 

AeraaSr 650 13 1010 u24b Mb 2Sb + b 

Aonwd 60 1750 15% 15 15 

AOuan 25 563 23b 22b 23%+ % I 

Adloin 19 10 15b Mb Mb 

AdacLb 23 407 4 3 15-16 3 15-18+1.10! 

Adapt M 101 5% 5% Sb + % 

AdtaSv .M 21 780 Kb 27b K%+ % I 


AdobaS 68a 31 BM 38b 37b Kb + % 

AdMkSv 17 7 14 14 14 — % 

AdvPoty 274 8% 7% 8 

AdvTal 405 18 17% 17%- % 


CddEx M 118 2% 2% 2% 

CoSaCp 1.12 B 442 K% 25% 2ft 

CtzFQ .78 15 IBB 29 26% 28% 

CBU A a l 22 134 3Sb 35 35b + b 

QzU B H64 18 63 Kb Kb 30 

CxyFad 64 25 3 b 3b 3b * b 

CtyLTr 2.25c 54 23-18 2b 2b 

ClyNC J4b 15 823 29 27% Kb + % 

Clarcor 1 11 58 K 27% Z7%+ b 

CtaaaH 2S 270 18b 17b 18b+ b 

Ckwi 711 4% 3% 4 1.18+5-18 

CoOpSk JO 5 2 11 11 11 - b 


a 3% 3% 3% 

42 4b 4% 4% 


ChaoH 
CkMl 

CoOpSk JO 
CoactF 

CobaLb 12 73 22 ' 21% 21%- % 

CocaBB 68 4 29b Kb Kb+ b 

Cohan* 184 11% W% 11 - % 

ColFia JO B 256 Sb 8% 8%+ % 

CohGp .40 9 5 10 10 10 

CmGaa 1.88 n 77 20 Mb 20 

CofeM 63a K 44 13b 13% 13b + b 

Ccmair 62 13 102 8 7% 8 + % 

Comes! a .12 2B14 M% 14 M%+ % 

Cm« sp 8.12 1131 14 13% 14 + % 

Cmencft 2 11 180 48% 48b 48%+ % 

CmBsh 120 9 35 40% 40% 40%- % 

CmClr 160 18 2 58% 58% 58% 

CoicFdl Si 20 9% 0% 9b + b 

CmfTek JB M 2fl2 U% 17% M%+ % 
CCTC 06 IBS 4 3% 3%+ b 

GplAut 64 27 8% 6b 8% 

CmpPr 1783 3 1 15-18 2 

CncpO# 2S 192 U% 13% 15b+ % 

Conngta 740 23 22% 22%- % 

CnPap a 1 M 783 38% 37% 38%+ % 

Cdllod 25 Z7S 7% 7% 7b+ b 

Condn 20 297 12% 12 I2%- % 

ChtRa 683 5% 5% B%+ % 

Convgt 3181 0 5-18 8 3-16 ftb+1-IB 

Convax 20 2K 7% 7 7% 

GooofD 6 Mb 10% Wb 

Corns B JO 10 488 19% 19b W%+ % 

Copyfla a 02* 10b 9% 10%+ % 

Coidta 127978 15% 18% 15% - % 

CofttSX 1J0 6 240 30% Kb Kb 


10 33 15% 16% 13%+ b 
12 73 22 21b 21%- % 


AlfficCp.lSa B 64 10% 10% 1D%- % 

AIBfth 103 37 11% 11% 11%- % 

Aoneyfl I 19 127 16b 18 M 

Agnieo 0 20 429 12% 11% 12%-% 

AlrWIac 7 746 16% 15% 16%+ % 

AlaFdl a 60 5 12 11% 11% 11% 

Attnyin 2S 13 x293 T7b 17 17%- % 

Mcom JOB* IT 5 27% 27% 27% + % 

Aldus 20 444 17% 18% T7 + % 

AtoxBr .18 IT 40 10% 10% 10% - % 

AMxa 9 JO 11 1250 33 32% 32% - % 

Altaoo 32 0 8% 8% 

AI60W JO 11 3 7% 7% 7%+ % 

AUlaftt U 4% 4% 4%- % 

ABxaat 30 1182 0% 0% 0%+ % 

AUDI 5 338 B% 8b e% 

AFTxEx U0 133 Wb T7 17 
AWAiii 110 Bb 6% 3% i 

ABnkr 60 x21 10% W% 10% 

Anew 47B 1% 1% 1% 

AmCny 11 18% 18% 18%+ b 

AGraot JS 181 UK 20 19% 16b- % 

AotHfeh 1 181332 21b 21% 21%+ % 

AHSJd M 187 6% 6% Bb 

An InU A0 9 M 13% 13 13%+ % 

AIM 54 240a 7 17% 18% 16% 

A143 18 172 12% 12% 12 b + % 

A/Una MO II 337 33% 33 33% 

ASvWA 27 19 19 19 - % 

ASott .14 15 253 13% 14% 15 

ATOM <2 796 24% 24b 2*%+ % 
ArnRBk 87ft 18% 18% M% 

Amihr l.B . 725 .60% 20b 20b+ % 

_ Amgen 342422 31 30% 30%+ % 

AnakBk 'JB - ■ M 15% 13' 15%+ % " 

Anlogle . » 24 172 7% 7% ;7%+ % . 

AnchSv - 324 4% 4%411-IB+Vie 

AnflhiBc J2 0 31 15% 16% »%- % 

Anckww 10 83 18% W 10% 

ApogEn .IB 18 138 11% 11% 11%+ % 
ApoTuC 323130 6% 8% 9 + % 

ApptaC J2 14 M634 40 K Kb + % 

AS load « IBS 16 15% 15% — % 

ApWfiio 18 491 22 21% 22 + % 

ApttM 184141 Kb 27% 38% +1% 

ApkffW £0 M 278 34% 34 34%+ % 

Aretava a 1109 7% 6% B%- % 

ArgoGp 7 37 44% 43% *4 

Arikh 11 12 0% 13 13%+ % 

Arrow JB « 5 22 21% 22 + % 

Aatlton 0 1721 24 23b Kb+ % 

AsCmAB 40 23% 23% 23% 

AdAm JX| 9 503 5 % 4% 5 -- % 

ABSaAr 10 82 8% ■% 8% 

AuCOdk « 555 28% 25% 28% + % 

Avraak 377 6% 8% 3% 

Avatar K K 24% 24% M%+ b 

Atmdta J2a x57 U% 16% 16%- % 


AUlaftt 

ASwaat 

Attn 

AFTxEx U0 
AWAlrt 
ABnkr 90 
AmCarr 


Satoa flguras am inafOdaLY aarty hlgha and lows reflect 8 m 
previous 52 w ii la pta* iho currant week, but not die lotaat 
watSog day. - Whore a epm.br atbek dMdand amounting tb 25 
; poroant or more Dean paid. Uja yoafa Nghmnly nmga and 
JMdond are tamm tar «m naw atodk only. Unlaaa adwrwtaa 
naiad, ratea ot dMdand -are annual dtatnnaainaMa bnaad on 8 m 
lataat daoiaratton. 

a-dtaktand atao xtrafak bmrunial ran erf dMdand piua stock 
dMdand. o+lquUtabna dMdand. old ca n ad. n-naw yearly tow. 
a-cKvktand deotarad or paid In preceding n manim.g-dlvkMnd 
In Canadian lands, Ktajem to 15% non-raaidanca lax. +dhddand 
declared attar apllMta or Block dMdeod. J-dMdand paid ihh 
year, omload, dato n ad. or no action taken at tatoat dhddand 
mealing. fedMdand doc to red or paid this year, an accumutttlva 
Issue wWi dhridanda In arrears, n-new Issue In dm past 52 
waa k a. The M0v4ow range begins whh the atari ot tmflng* 
nd-next day delivery. P/E pnca-aarnlngs ratio, r-dlvidana 
dectorad or paid in preceding 12 monthsjilua stock dhddancL 
•Wtoek spur. DMfleoda pagln with data of spilt. riMdn. 
Mfivktand paid In stock in preceding 12roomfta. asdmated caah 
value on exdtvktond or a*-dtatrttxjdon data, u-new warty high, 
weeding halted. vMn bankruptcy or reoaivarslrip or being 
reoraafdMd under A* Bankruptcy Act, or ameurttkm assumed 
by auch companies. vM+dtatrlfcuted. w+when taaued. ww+vtan 
wananta. P-ex-dMdend or ex-ngiaa. wfis-exHfiafetbullon. xw- 
without warrants, y-avmtvldend and aalaa Intuit, yld-yteld. 
z-sales In 1u1L 


Mb 10b wb 
19% 19b Mb + % 


Costco 41 355 14% 14% M%+ % 

1 CousPt JO 22 15% 15 13%+ b 

Crckflrf .» M 12 Wb 19b 19b 

CrwCo J4 M 25 22 21% 22 + b 

Creator 1.12 10 33 24% 24% 24% 

CnnFdi 4 1*2 10 Bb 6%-b 

Crttkre ' 11. 1 » 5% 5 6 - % 

Crenua . 115102 10% 10% 10% . 

: CraaTr • . 111 1$% ls% 15% + % 

CwoBk . ' . 11 381 0% 12b 0 + b 

Cutafti I JB 22 100 22 21% 21% - % 

CombFd 34a 5 39 12% 0% 12b 

Cyprus .W« 45 007 2B% 28% 29 b + % 

CypSam 22 755 10% 6% 10. + b 

cjriofln 122 5% 6% 6b+ % 

- D-D - 

DBA 16 144 22% K 22 - % 


Apkffw £0 M 278 34% 34 34%+ % 

Archive B 1M9 7% 6% B%- % 

ArgoGp 7 37 44% 43% 44 

Arikh 11 12 0% 0 13%+ % 

Arrow JB 19 5 22 21% 22 + b 

Ashton 0 1721 24 23b Kb+ % 

AsCmAB 40 23% 23% 23% 

AdAm JX| 9 503 5 % 4% 5 - % 

ABSaAr 10 82 8% ■% 3% 

AuCOdk 24 555 28% 25% 29b + % 

AvnHk 377 6% 8% 3% 

Avatar 29 K 34% 24% W%+ % 

Avntfle A2m x57 18% 16% 16%- % 

- B-0 - 

BBBTs JBO 8 0 15b 15% 15% 

BB -24a 0 54 7% 7 7 

BMA 1J0 WS 6 31% 51% 31%+ % 
BakrF a JO 21 20b 20 20% + % 

Baker/ 98 11 2 9% 9% 9% 


DNAPI 11 4% 

DSftne .72 23 323 28% 


16 144 22% K 22 - % 
18 62 10 9% 9%+ % 

11 4% 4 4% 

23 323 29b Kb 2B%+ % 
18 4*17 6% ftb 8% + % 
18 38 15% Mb 14b 


DST a .18 18 K 19% Mb 14b 

DaMbrg 36 11 6% Bb 8% - 

DataySy 458 9 8b 8% + 

DfllSrun 38 008 8% ft% B% + 

Dta» 384 8% 8% 8% + 

DWwieh 19 1309 7% 6% 7 

□fttacp 19 603 <1% 40 41% + 

OauplH 138 10 109 31% 31 31% + 

DehShp JO 13 78 ft% 8 8 

Oakah J2e 18 1QK 30% 30 30% + 

Mchn JB 0 fl 18% 18% 18% - 

DapGqr 19* 8 12 33 33 S3 + 

DOS) 1 144 2 % 2% 2% + 

Ocean 8 in 14% M M% + 

Dtgftllc 25 65 18b W% 13% + 


Paichn JB 
DapQiy 19* 
Desi 
Otoecm 
Dfeftllc 


8b aj+ % 
6% B%+ b 
a% b% + % 

6% 7 

40 41% +1% 

31 31%+ % 

a a 

30. 30%+ % 


6 

14 15 

15 

15 

29 

23 18% 

IB 

18b + % 

8 

25 32% 

32% 

32% - % 

9 

390 66 

57% 

58 

6 

138 6% 

flJf 

»% 

10 

521 M 

11% 

11% 


370 7% 

7 lfc 

7% - % 


xrt 81% 

w 

■1% 

28 

40 21% 

21b 



26 15% 


. 

15%+ % 

0 

417 22% 

21% 

22 


MB 7% 

6% 

7 


408 41% 

85b 

41 +1% 


DfeKti 5 » 2% 

OineCT 90 11 801 13b 


M M%+ % 
w% Mb + % 

2b 2b 
0% 13b 
25% K 
17% 18 


Bfetawa x* 81% 80 81% 

Bankvt £4 28 40 21b 21b 21b 

BkWom 90 13 25 15% M% 15%+ b 

Bento M 0 417 22% 21% 22 

Santa 54 999 7% 5b 7 

BaelF 1 498 41% 38% 41 +1% 

BayVw 6 72 18% 18% 18% 

BaySkB 190 9 73 43% 0 43 + b 

BaauUC 85 »b 18b W%+ % 

BeMtaa 98a K 74 8b 6% 6b + b 

Bedm sMe HUBS 15 h 75b 75%+ % 
Benja* 2 158 ftb 5b Sb ' 

BarMey JB 8 310 27b 27 27%+ % 

Bwttta M 2 4350 4250 4300 

BetzLb 1.88 IB 3K 46b 48 46b - % 

Big a M 12 243 13% 13% 13b + % . 

BgBear I M a 28b 26b 25b- b 

Bkttfly 23 fl 7% 7 7%+ % 1 

Blnp&v JO 9 03 17 tt%17 -b 

Btagen Ml 7 Gb 6%+ % , 

filoraeta 28 822 Wb Mb 19 

BkskO JBtt 13 M Kb Kb 30b 

BtdCc 58 8SBE 22b »b 20b- b : 
BealBn 2 ft Ml 32 31% 31 b- % ■ 

BobEvn 34 IS 274 IS 13% ISb - b 

Bonwaa JDb 312 20b Wb K + % 

BomriP 5 351 6% Sb B + % 

BotfBc 90 6 106 Mb 14% M%- % 

BwnFS 32 10 217 13b 15% 15b 

BMffic A4 13 8 W% 19% W% 

Brand 96 427 tft M% 14b+ % 

Brkwt p95a 81 3% 3b 3b + M8 

Bntenn 10 4 0% 13% 0% 

Brunos 8. 10 20 1331 W% 10. 10%+ % 

Budget 9 ft 10% 10% 10%+ % 

BuM 30 108 19% 15 Mb- % 

BulldT 18 303 12% 12% 12% - % 

BmpS 35 B 20 Mb U% 14b+ % 

BWTSSr 18 178 14% 14 14%+ % 

Bedrid 192 23 49 33% 33b 33b 

- c-c - . 

19 90 16% 16 19. - b 

ID 20 11b 11b 11% 

CPI JO 12 367 17% 1Tb 17% 

CTEC S3 17 36 40 36b 40 + % 

CUC let 22 lifts 24 23% 24 + b 

CVN 112908 0% UV 13%+ b 

CXR a 188 8b Sb 8 + % 

CBrySe 193* K M0 59% »% »%+ % 

Cadence 1 22 387 Bb 8 B%+ % 

11 KI3 5% Sb 5b+ % 

Cafgao* 27 6% B% 6% + % 

CtaOofl JO 21 223 52 51 51b +1 

427 8 3b 6b+ % 

17 177 7% ftb 5%- % 

U IK Mb Wb Mb+1 
689 15% Mb 16%+ % 
Cancel .178 177 54% 53% 54% +2 

20 840 23% 22% 22%- % 


DuqSye M 010 

Durtft 15 7 

Durkcn 92 18 4K 

DurFU .10 IS STS 


Dhmex 21 M3 Kb 25% K 

DuleYr 90 8 28 II 17% 18 

Dram JO 20 1KB 8% 8% 8% + % 

DomnT 10 82 6% 5 5%- % 

DamBk .75 8 402 17 16% 17 + % 

Diwfthr .W W BB 5b 5% 5%- % 

DraaB 17 300 11b 11% 11%+ % 

DrayGr 24 7 18% 17b Wb+ % 

DunkOn 90 01140 2*% 24 24% 

DuqSys M 019 18b Mb 10% 

Dunn 10 7 13% 13b u% 

Durkcn 92 W 4K 21% 50% 21 + % 

DurFU .10 IS C09 M% 0% 13%+ % 

Dywrn 11 42 0% 13% U% 

Dycam t M IS Mb 13b 10b + b 

DyichC ID 124 21% 21% 21%+ % 

- e-E - 

ESSEF 12 15 9% S% 9% . 

Eases 13 193 0% 9% Sb + % 

BPas 152 24 IK 15% 15% 15b 

Ban 44 788 8% 8b 8% + b 

BCCIOl 11 38 4% 4 4%+ % 

EtaNud 60 M 14b 14% 14% - % 

Bcflm ID 10 Mb 14*4 Mb 

EkSd 81 09 9b 9% ftb 

BuxAB 43 35b 36% 35%+ % 

Ektmg 10 87 10% 10% 10%+ % 

EmkJex 11 47 8% 8 8%+ % 

Enroas 1 0 31 15% 15 M%+ % 

EngCnv 193 7% 7% 7%+ % 

Enaeco 301157 10% W 10%- % 

EntPuO .10 19 51 K% 22% 22% 

EntrCpt 0 38 4% 4% 4% 

EmM 11 813 26% 25% 2»%+ % 

EnvMt 17 10ft 13% 0 0% — % 


BPas 152 
Ehn 

Berner 
— - — " — ■ 
cNnua 

Bcflm 

EicSd 

BuxAB 

Bctmg 

EmtaM 

Enross 1 

EngCnv 


is aa 

24 IK 15% 
44 788 8% 

11 38 4% 

60 « 14b 

10 10 14% 


ErttTl 1J7* 
EvnSut 


ExcaSc 90 
Exceln 


10 MB 41% 41% 41% + l% 

11 M 17% 18b 18b- % 


11 M 17b 16b 
13 084 6b 5% 8%+ % 

0 522 10b 10% 10% 

70 746 10% 10% 10%+ % 

11 33 16 15b M 

IS 84 18% M 18%+ b 

- f-F - 


ExcnBc.lSr 11 33 10 
Expln IS M IS' 


8 10 M% 0% 0% 

6 n 19 IBb Mb- % 

1741 12% 0% 12%+ % 


FmGp *1.44 17 2085 70% 70 70% 

FaroSu 15 112 4 4 4 

FUFTn 90 12 3K K% Kb 30 + % 

FWlTalJO 10 174 40% 40 40% + % 


Camhra 
CaieBS 
Caned .178 
Canonic 


CrdntO 98b 0 G Mb Mb Mb 


FWlTalJO 10 174 40b 40 40% + % 

FfegtaB 90 B 8 70 78 78 

FfeOhA 92 200 00 84 84 -1% 

FlIaNal W 22 11 10% 11 

FlnNwl 18 23lS 7% 7 7b + b 

Hnfean IS 1404 22% 22 22% - % 

FAtaBk 90 9 19 Mb 1S% 16%- % 

FetAftl 190 790 90 48 47% 47b 

PlABcp 90 8 305 9% 9% 0% 

FIAFn .20 12 2 29% 29% 29% + % 

FtATn 1JS 10 147 a 2!% 23 + % 

FlAmSv 32 98 M% 14 M - % 

FCoroC 1J0 11 12 IBb 18% 18% 

FCmcl S9E3> 8 10 23% 23% »% + b 

FCenal JO 11 32 18% M% 1B%+ % 

REwx .17e 102 10% Bb 8%- % 

FCxee t 8 3245 15 Mb IS 


151 17 18b 17. + % 

M 275 Ob 12% 

MB 8b 8%- % 
1228 Mb I? W 


Carhotn 
Caaeya 
Catgene 
Cel ICm a 

93a 
Conrbk JO 
CntrBe UO 
Centex 


JO 8 120 M% M 1* 

17 M 17 17 17 + % 

1.1ft 9*10 28% 28% 26% . 

14 W3 M% 17% «7b- % 
33 4% 4% 4% 

Cann 778 Mb U W + b 

ChrmSh 32 21 1388 12% 12% «b+ % 


FEBM .17e 102 10% Bb ft%- % 

FCxee t 8 3245 15 14% IS 

FEx PIF2J8 339 25% 25% 25% + % 

FEx pita 4K 17% 17% 17% 

FFMIC .40 M an 14b 14% 14b + % 

FFBM A0 7 75 22% 21% 21%-% 

WnCp J4 . 9 55 0% «% 0%+ % 

FIFnMg M Til Kb 24% » 

FTFIBk 84 B S 26% 20 26 - h 

FVtowaUO It 286 32% 30% Kb- b 

FMICp -44 11 140 11% 11% 11% 

FMOBa- 1 9 1011 SB 04% 04% 

FNCtan 194 11 7 40% 40% 40% 

FNHB .60 16 37 Kb Kb Kb- % 

FSKC 1.10 11 TO K% Mb 24b 

FtSvBk IBS 8b 3% 3%- % 

FTenn a 1 J4 9 3G J6% 26 26% 

FtWFn M ft 41 9% 8% 9% 

Brarar 1.W 7 4 90% 86% 9ft%+ % 

Foot W 8fti ia% 17% 18% + % 

FtshSd 19 41 20 19% 20 + % 

Rejmtf a AB 10 1 12% 12b 12% 


9 % 9 % 

CbrM 64 125 5% 5 5%+ % 

Ct*Pt 08 7% 7% 7%- % 

Chenfat 57 259 4 3b 4 

Chvofeft 15 0187 13% Ob 12b + % 

CcUMd lft 366 M 0 «b+ b 

Chtt 1ft 253 23% 23 23%+ b 

CtapeTc . S 440 13% 12b 13%+ % 

Chiron 271 15% 14% 15 

Qitonr I 448 10% 10 »**+ % 

CbrDwi 34 14 201 0% 12 « - % 

Oftrfn 1.76 8 10 56% EG 56%+ % 

Cmaw .0 24 k 31% 31% 3i% + % 
Cfehgr 12 3080 9 8% ftb+ % 


7b 7b- % 
3b < 

B% 12b + h 
n Mb+ b 


FtWFn 32 
Braow 1.10 
Few 
FtshSd 


9 46 * 5 
W 29 12 


4b 4 b- % 
11 % 11 % 


FtaFdl 90 3% 3% 3% 

FUM8F 52 13x508 16% 16% 1S%+ % 

Flurofea SB 12 120 0 12% 13 

FLjCAS .07 33 $04 10% 9b M% 

FUOB ( 90 35 4(7 II 10% 10% 

ForAin 198a 101054 30 35b 35b+ b 

ForosO I 03 204 0% 0% 0%+ % 

PiWyna JO 9 5 21 2i 2i 

Fo«*F JO 9 4ft7 25% 25 26% +1% 


Stock Dtv. UOa Mgh Low LetaChng 

Forum a9S 23 580 3 215-18 2 15-18-1-18 

FramSv JO 8 2 11% <1% 11% 

FrfcCpt 0 15b 15 15b + % 

Fr enrol JO 54T Wji, 10% 10% 

FtdrHB JB 10 63 28% M K - % 

ta&KSv 0 M 18b M M 

QV Usd 8M 13b 12% 13b + 1% 

CMC 192 11 S3 1Tb 17% 17b + % 

Gdae g 312 5 5 5 

GaHtaO 88 4 7b 7% 7%- b 

GenfA K 82 Mb 18b «b+ % 

OatarB JBa II 4222 18% 16b 18% 

GenPlh 55 4% 4% 4%+ % 

GnBDd a 92 M 423 23 23+b 

Genedu 682 (7% 0b 18b + % 

Genian 7 41 8% 6% •% 

Oatuym 173 197 8% 8% 8%-% 

Cnrapht 28 U 12% 0% 12% 

GrroSv B 243 IQij 0% 10% + b 

CUnnG 90 10 1340 M% 1ft 18b + b 

GMnVIy 10 1043 22% 21% 22% +1% 

Goody JB 11 II 19 Mb 18%+ % 

Qoaea 28 10 824 30% 38% 30% 

GoukJP Jft 17 432 ISb M% 19%+ % 

Cradco U 449 10% 0b 10 

GiphSc 7 03 8% 8% 8% 

□AmCm 92B M 1112 9% 9% 0% + % 

GCtryB la 0 127 21 20b 21 + b 

GtLkBc 90 4 3M 10% 18% 18%+ % 

CtNYSv 34a 887 10 9% 9% 

GiMn 196 24% 23% 24%+ % 

GraRhb 12 212 6% S% 8%+ % 

7% 7%- b 


Seles 

Stock Div. 100e High Lew u«Ctag 


GtNTSv 34a 

Gram 

GraRhb 

GrnwPh 

Gresmn 

Grdwfr 

Glech 


0 872 8% 8% ftb- % 
24 273 M% 18b W%+ % 
16 1001 0% 8% 8% 


20 19% 10b 

ISb 14b 15b + % 


IndBc 8 1.M 8 178 


IMMtMi 11 233 25% 28% 28%+ % 
Okffflk 194 11 U 42% 42b 42%+ % 

lodflee 32 2 4% 4b 4 5-18 

Irdrmx 0 23*3 9 8b 8b+ % 


lidrro* 0 2343 9 8b 8b + % 

Mens a 1DM 11% 11% iib+ % 

tnfcm 25 It 11 11 

lirflMkt JO* M 53 10b B% Ob- % 

Iranoc JDBe 11301 11% 11 11b+ b 

Impch 738 3 7% 7b 7% 

Insfep t 7 0% 7% 7b- b 

Inatr 115 8% 8% 8%+ % 

IntgDvs M2B59 11% 11% 11%+ % 

IntgGao 35 38 3% 3% 3% 

Intel e 15 31284 38% 27 27b +1 

Intel wt 1405 12% 12% 12%+ b 

ind vHK 12J8 11% 11% 11%+ % 

livid 8 -IS 15 718 14 13% 14 + b 

knopta 17 3801 24% 23% 24% + 1% 
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The monda y Interview 


Bank surgeon 
stems the flow 


Andrew Baxter and Bob Vincent meet 
A. Robert Abboud, First City’s rescuer 


I f bistory Is any guide, it 
won’t be long before some- 
one produces a booh called 
“Le Den Japonais”. It will 
argue that Japanese manufac- 
turers* multinational strate- 
gies will soon become devas- 
tating! y successful, leaving 
European and US companies 
far behind unless the author’s 
prescriptions are applied. 

Perhaps the booh will be as 
entertaining as Jean-Jacqnes 
Servan Schreiber’s 1960s tract, 
Le Defi Americain, which 
warned of a virtual takeover 
of Europe by OS multination- 
als. But will it be any more 
prescient? 

Certainly, Japanese manu- 
facturing investment abroad 
has grown swiftly since the 
yen began its rapid rise three 
years ago. But it is still rela- 
tively small. The value of Jap- 
anese acquisitions in the 115 to 
date is still less than those 
made by Dutch companies. 

Like the US presence in 
Europe 20 years ago, the Japa- 
nese presence seems big and 
threatening, partly because it 
is new and partly because it is 
concentrated in highly visible 
sectors, such as cars and con- 
sumer electronics. Also, it 
seems that most of the main 
Japanese industrial invest- 
ments abroad have been peace- 
ful and successful. 

But Japanese companies are 
not perfect Toyota Motor, the 
leading automotive group, 
faced criticism in Kentucky 
two years ago for not using 
union labour to build its 
SSOOm factory there. Honda 
has been attacked recently in 
Ohio for alleged discrimina- 
tion against blacks. If there 
have been relatively few disas- 
ters, it may be because most 
Japanese companies* overseas 
experience is still recent often 
of relatively simple assembly 
operations. 

Nissan Motor, the country's 
second largest motor group, is 
one of the few that can boast 
experience abroad which Is 
both long and deep. Nissan set 
up its first overseas plant in 
Mexico in 1966. It was an early 
arrival in Europe as welt pur- 
chasing a major stake in 
Motor Iberica (now Nissan 
Motor Iberica) In I960. More 
recently, it has built large 
greenfield plants in the UK 
and the US. 


T here can have been 
few more interested 
observers of the 
recent $4bn rescue of 
the crippled Dallas -based First 
RepubncBank than the new 
chairman and chief executive 
of yet another long-standing 
entry on the Lone Star state's 
banking sick list 
Mr A. Robert Abboud, the 
leading figure in this year's 
complex, path-breaking $L5bn 
recapitalisation of Houston's 
First City Bancorporation, is 
the sort of man who takes a 
great personal interest in other 
people's business - especially 
those banks which do not 
behave as be thinks they 
should. 

In this case Mr Abboud had 
a special reason for looking 
northwards to Dallas, where 
First Republic's widely-publi- 
cised travails threatened tem- 
porarily to throw a large span- 
ner into his own plans for the 
Houston gronp. 

However, in a long and con- 
troversial career in banking 
and the energy industry, Mr 
Abboud has never been afraid 
to speak out on the rights and 
wrongs of banking practice, 
and other issues in which he 
has been more or less involved. 

“You’ve got to have strong 
banks to have a strong econ- 
omy," he says. “They're the 
spark plugs that make it work. 
If that’s the case banks have to 
be conservative - they’re 
highly leveraged institutions 
and they have to stick to lend- 
ing depositors money.” 

Mr Abboud’s brand - of 
aggressive conservatism 
clearly recommended him to 
regulators for the delicate task 
of nursing First City back to 
health after one of the largest 
Federally-assisted rescues on 
record. Bat to those with long 
memories, the choice might, on 
the face of it, seem odd, given 
that his previous banking job 
as chairman and chief execu- 
tive of First Chicago ended in 
1980 With a h umiliating l y pub- 
lic dismissal 

That was followed only four 
years later by an almost 
equally abrupt departure from 
Occidental Petroleum, where 
Mr Abboud was seen widely — 
he says wrongly - as an heir 
apparent to Dr Armand Ham- 
mer. 

Mr Abboud emphasises the 
genuine policy differences 
behind the dispute with his for- 


mer employer in Chicago, but 
for many who worked for him, 
or found they could not, that is 
only part of the story. 

After all, Mr Abboud, 59, a 
short thick-set Bostonian of 
Levantine extraction and pugi- 
listic demeanour, has for the 
past ten years been followed 
everywhere he goes by an 
adjective - abrasive. It's what 
the “A” in his name stands for, 
some would say, rather than 
Alfred. 

A workaholic and a stickler 
for detail, Mr Ahbond is not 
everyone's idea of the ideal 
boss. Former colleagues have 
spoken of receiving verbal 
lashings in language that they 
would not use on their worst 
enemy. In short, to use a quint- 
essentially American euphe- 
mism, there are question 

marlq; over his “people Kirills 


PERSONAL FILE 


1929 Born, Boston, 
Massachusetts 
1951-1958 Graduated, 

Harvard College, Harvard Law 
School, Harvard Business 
School 

1958 Joined First Chicago 
1975 Chairman, chief 
executive First Chicago 
1980 Dismissed from First 
Chicago. Joined Occidental 
Petroleum as president, chief 
operating officer 
1984 Resigned from 
Occidental. Set up A. Robert 
Abboud & Co 
1987 Chairman, chief 
executive. First City 
Bancorporation of Texas 


Mr Abboud agrees he has 
strong opinions and convic- 
tions. But he has an answer to 
the critics. “1 was, after all. the 
youngest chief executive in the 
history of First Chicago. I rose 
up through the ranks from 
trainee to chief executive. I 
didn't have any big stock posi- 
tion or family influence. 

“How do you come through a 
big structural organisation if 
you’ve got some sort of flawed 
character? It just doesn’t work 
that way - there are too many 
hoops to go through.” 

It was, certainly, an achieve- 
ment for a man whose first 
experience of hanking was to 
see his father’s heating and 
ventilating businessman go 
bankrupt because he could not 
get a small loan. 


Mr Abboud, a kid from the 
wrong side of the tracks in the 
clubby W ASP-dominated world 
of US banking, seems to have 
come up the hard way. At Har- 
vard, typically, he broke his 
nose twice, wrestling and 

• playing American football. . 
Later, after a spell in the 
Marines, including service in 
Korea, Mr Abboud worked to 
pay his way through Harvard 
Law and Business Schools, 
becoming an MBA at 29. 

All set for a career in the 
international oil industry - an 
ambition he was only to fulfil 
years later at Occidental - he 
changed course in 1958 and 
joined First Chicago after 
being told that banking was 
more attractive and dynamic. 

* Ironically, the man who 
brought Mr Abboud into bank- 
ing was Mr Gaylord Freeman, 
his immediate predecessor as 
chief executive and a man 
whose urbanity contrasted 
sharply with Mr Abboud’s 
bluntness. 

The difference of styles 
became apparent in 1975, whoa 
Mr Abboud was named chair- 
man and chief executive. Faced 
by a string of problem loans, 
especially in real estate, Mr 
Abboud pulled in the reins on 
lending, creating “a rather 
unique situation” in Chicago, 
as he puts it. “One pole of 
hanking activity was Continen- 
tal Illinois which was going 
totally in one direction. We 
were across the street and on 
the other pole, saying this is 
all wrong - we want to be 
conservative.” 

Unfortunately, Mr Abboud’s 
robust approach to loan man- 
agement antagonised many of 
the h ank ’s longstanding carpo-. 
rate customers. His personal 
style, too, caused a big morale 
problem, with droves of senior 
managers voting with their 
feet When, finally, the hank 
was caught badly wrongfooted 
by a surge in interest rates in 
early 1980, Mr Abboud found 
himsfllf on the way out 

Had things worked out dif- 
ferently, he says, he might still 
have been in charge at First 
Chicago. But at least he has 
had the satisfaction of seeing 
much of his strategy on prob- 
lem loans vindicated - and, of 
course, Continental Illinois’s 
chickens eventually came 
home to roost four years later. 

Instead, Mr Abboud finds 
himself at First City, which 


The Gibraltar coroner 


Tbe track record from these 
operations is far from impres- 
sive. The Mexican subsidiary 
was set up grudgingly in 
response to a Mexican govern- 
ment move to ban imports, 
and the Ginza borons, as Nis- 
san directors were called, were 
content for a long time to let it 
produce outdated models and 
indifferent profits. 

Only within the last three 
years have they recognised 
Mcxicana’s potential as a pro- 
ducer of low cost vehicles for 
other Latin American markets 
and of low cost parts. 

In Spain. Nissan suffered 
from bad timing. From the 
moment it bought Massey Fer- 
guson’s one third stake in 
Motor Iberica In January 1980, 
the company went Into loss 
and did not emerge until 1986. 
Nissan knew that it would 
want to carry out a lot of 
restructuring at Iberica, and It 
has succeeded in doing so. Bnt 
it did not expect to have to do 
this against the background of 
plunging sales because of a 
recession in the Spanish truck 
market. On more than one 
occasion, it had to decide 
whether to inject more capital 
or let the company folk 

In the US, Nissan may have 
been wrong to begin produc- 
tion at Its Tennessee factory in 
1983 by making light trucks. 
Demand was not that strong, 
so the 6 ? 60 m factory took lon- 
ger to reach profitability than 
it might have. It has gradually 
switched to cars, although its 
Sentra model is outdated and 
the company is lasing market 
share in the US. 

In the UK, Nissan at last 
seems to have got it right from 1 
the start, with a trouble free' 
start and a popular product 
To some critics, Nissan’s expe- 
rience merely shows that the 
company's managers made a 
lot of mistakes. But looking 
back on the experiences of 
some of ftp more ambitious 
US multinationals of the 
1960s, It seems that problems 
often emerge as commitment 
grows. There is no reason why 
the Japanese should be exempt 
from this pattern. 

The Nissan experience also 
Shows that the Japanese have 
at least one quality that will 
serve them well. It is one that 
others could easily emulate - 
patience. 


and judicial limits 


T he historic functions of 
a coroner’s inquest - 
the institution of the 
office of coroner is one of the 
oldest known to English law, 
dating back to 1194 - have 
passed through several trans- 
formations. The function of an 
inquest, if not another of its 
transformations, will be widely 
discernible when tbe inquest 
on the death of the three IRA 
terrorists in Gibraltar on 
March 6 opens tomorrow. ■ 
The essence of an Inquest is 
the determination of the cause 
of the deceased's death. It Is 
□either a civil action nor a 
criminal trial. Nor is U in any 
way concerned with civil or 
criminal liability, although 
lawyers frequently seek to 
extract admissions from wit- 
nesses or findings by the coro- 
ner’s court which will assist in 
other legal proceedings which 
the deceased’s family may be 
contemplating bringing against 
some public authority or indi- 
vidual who had been responsi- 
ble for the care of the victim 
prior to death. The inquest is a 
fact-finding exercise and not a 
method of apportioning blame. 
There are no parties, no indict- 
ment, no prosecutor and no 
defence. There is no dispute 
between rival contenders who 
seek an adjudication from a tri- 
bunal. It is an inquisitorial pro- 
cess. not a trial. The process is 
one of investigation. It Is tbe 
coroner who decides who shall 
come to give evidence before 
him. and it is he who questions 
them. The role of the witness’s 
representative or the deceased 
victim's family is confined to 
asking questions only after the 
coroner has finished his exami- 
nation of each witness. No one 
can address the court as to the 
weight of the evidence. Advo- 
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driver of a motor car at the 
time of a collision, where one 
of the two persons had been 
killed. It would be improper for 
the coroner to consider ques- 
tions of negligence or criminal 
liability. A verdict of unlawful 
killing is. however, permissible 
provided that no person is 
identified as the perpetrator. 
Such a verdict may be recorded 
only when the coroner (or the 
coroner’s jury) is certain on 
the evidence that the deceased 
died as the consequence of a 


The coroner has to 
investigate the facts 
when, where and 
how the deceased 
met his death. It is 
the “how” that 
is crucial. 


cacy is Limited to legal argu- 
ment about procedure and the 


Ian Rodger 


ment about procedure and the 
scope of the coroner’s powers. 

The rules relating to coro- 
ners specifically state that do 
verdict shall be framed in such 
a way as to appear to deter- 
mine any question of civil liar 
bility or criminal liability on 
the part of a named party. 
Thus a coroner would not be 
entitled to include in his ver- 
dict a finding as to which of 
two persons had been the 


homicide offence — murder, 
manslaughter or infanticide 
having been committed. 
Although a restricted verdict 
of unlawful trilling would pre- 
serve the formal anonymity of 
those who shot and fatally 
killed the three IRA terrorists, 
such a finding would be both 
politically unwelcome and 
would lead to vigorous claims 
that the kil l er s, who are well 
known to the authorities, 
should be prosecuted. The cor- 
oner’s function is to go no fur- 
ther than his investigatory 
role. 

The limited jurisdiction of 
the coroner is to investigate 
the facts when, where and how 


the deceased met his death. No 
problem arises ordinarily as to 
the time and place of death. It 
is the “how" that is crucial. 
The corona: is not limited to 
determining the cause 

of death. It would also be insuf- 
ficient for the verdict to record 
merely descriptively the cause 
of death that can properly ! 
include the circumstances of 
that death. It is now well estab- 
lished that the coroner may 
record that the cause of death 
was aggravated by lack of care/ 
self neglect, not only where the 
verdict relates to medical 
causes but to any circumstan- 
tial death such as accident, 
misadventure, lawful or unlaw- 
ful killing, or suicide. A finding 
of “lack of care” might look as 
if it was transgressing the rule 
that no civil liability must fig- 
ure in the verdict But the 
courts have said that the coro- 
ner's overriding duty is to 
inquire “how” death occurred, 
irrespective of whatever conse- 
quences may flow. 

The crucial question before 
the Gibraltar coroner will be 
how far back in the events that 
led up to and surrounded the 
killings wHl he go to determine 
how the three died. Where 
those responsible for the death 
are part of an armed force or 
some other law enforcement 
agency carrying out a policy of 
conflictual intervention to deal 
with civil disturbances or pre- 
vention of serious crime, the 
circumstances would seem to 
include the nature of the policy 
and its effectual execution. But 
it will be a bold coroner who 
will step too far away, In geo- 
graphical and physical terms, 
from file Immediate circum- 
stances that surrounded the 
riihrattar deaths. 

Tbe conduct of the inquest 
by the (fibrattar coroner will 
also be closely watched for any 
indication of tbe need in future 
for this ancient institution. 
Over the years, it has been 
argued that, while violent fa 
unexplained death may invari- 
ably need to be investigated, 
the quality of justice adminis- 
tered by coroners has been 
variable, and the procedure 
often fails to match the expec- 
tations of the relatives and 
friends of Hfyreasqd victims. 
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1 rose up through the ranks from trainee to chief executive. 
I didn’t have any big stock position or family influence’ 


after two years of significant 
losses, caused largely by the 
1986 collapse in oil prices, was 
by late 1987 badly in need of 
fresh management blood. 

Enter Mr Abboud and his 
team, with a new idea. It cen- 
tred on a novel approach to the 
problems sweeping the Texas 
h anking industry which he 
believes could be applied to 
other troubled institutions. 

The idea was to ease the bur- 
den placed on tbe insurance 
funds, such as the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation 
CFDIG), in hailing out troubled 
institutions. The aim was to 
harness private capital with 
federal assistance, naing the 
federal money basically as a 
guarantee. 

“I thought a mechanism 
really had to be found to go 
directly to the investing public 
because the problems were suf- 
ficiently large that insurance 
firnds couldn't accommodate' 
it,” he says. 

Through a amaTT consulting 
company which Mr Abboud set . 
up in 1984 after leaving Oca- 
dental, a search was mounted 


for an institution to fit the bttL 
“All of a sudden First City kept 
popping out of the model as 
being in a region that was 
going along the bottom, and 
coming back out," 

He admifal that at fitSt he 
was sceptical. *T discounted it 
because Td known the bank for 
years and years as the estab- 
lishment bank of the area. I 
said of course this Is nonsense. 
It couldn't possibly happen. 
Forget it” 

But as First City continued 
to deteriorate,, it could no km 
gar be discounted. Eventually, 
an September 9 last year the 
FDIC presented rescue propos- 
als involving Mr Abboud’s 
group and Donaldson, Lufkin 
& Jenrette Securities. The 
FDIC would inject 8970m of 
government money, while the 
Mr Abboud's group would pro- 
vide $ 500 m in new capital. 

The aim was to complete the 
deal by the end of last year but 
the rescuers bad to deal with a 
variety of problems. Alterna- 
tive reorganisation plans based 
on the ori ginal proposals were 
considered; then came the 


October stock market crash. A' 
holder of a small block of pre- 
ferred, shares sought special 
treatment, and with First 
to pihfaHanV a problems com- 
ing to the fore too. it. was not 
imtfl April 19 ‘that the reorgan- 
isation was finally cleared. 

But, as Mr Abboud st re ss es: 
"Anyone who has started a 
large project knows a pilot 
plan will work, but once you 
scale it you really have to have 
a shakedown." And if the exer- 
cise was to be repeated it 
would be easier: 

But what of the future of 
First City? Mr Abboud is not 
short of alms and In this he 
must be heartened by signs of 
a modest improvement in the 
Texas economy. The bank has 
got off to a sound start. The 
balance sheet has been cleaned 
up and cost fitting measures 
are underway. 

In the longer term Mir 
Abboud wants tot create a 
regional and super-regional 
institution which Is “about one 
third commercial, one third 
retail, around 15 to 20per cent 
in money market activities 


'the rest in venture capital, cap- 
ftal leasing and. capital ticn-fo* 
operations." 

“We want to carve oat a 
position, as one of the mote 
.important energy banks in the 
US. Energy's a good business if 
you stick to the aspect that a 
bank should stick to. We’re not 
partners - we’re bankers.” : 

Lending to the petrochemi- 
cals sector is another target 
and the bank “will also do agri- 
culture.” And, says Mr 
Abboud, in line with his con- 
trarian philosophy, “We like 
trade. We are going to invest in 
tbe resources for trade. Many 
banks are moving out of that 
Imsinesa right now, we're mov- 
ing in.” 

True to form, Mr Abboud 
has, via the First CSty newslet- 
ter, been giving his new 
enqdqyees a few choice exam- 
ples of his style of fi ghting 
talk, which leans heavily an 
such football metaphors as 
“bank on offense” and “block- 
ing and tackling ." Qne of his 
life’s great pleasures, he says, 
was being a consultant to the 
Chicago Bears in 1965. 
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...is re-building Reading Station? 
...isseningluxuryflatsinWimbledon? 

...is hiring specialist plant nationwide? 

...is working on oil rigs around the world? 

...is pnividing computer personnel in Australia? 
...has put the whole of the Electoral Register 
onto a computer data base? 

... has provided share hdnrmalian offices for 
British Airports Authority, Rolls Rpyce 
and British Airways? 

...has despatched 75 million pieces ofmail 
in the last year? 


It may surprise you to learn that all these activities are 
carried out by Turriff CorporatioiL We are listed on the 
London International Stock Exchange and last year our 
profit before tax rose 93% while earnings per share were 
up 45%. 


uur foundations are m construction. Today our strength 
lies in our diversity. Wfe have four divisions. Our people 
axe specialists - they know their business. 


If you would like further information on Turriff call Peter 
Taylor on 0926 493400 or complete the coupon below. 


To: Peter Taylor 

Financial Director 

Turriff Corporation pic 
POBox78 
Budhrooke Road 
Warwick CV34 5XJ . 
TeL 0926 493400 


Please send me 
information on: 


OTheGroup 
□ Construction 


LH Reridential Property “1 
□ Commercial Property ; I 
[3 Plant Hire 

D International Plant Care-' -j 
D Marketing Services - 
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SECTION IV 


The industry is 
uncertain how far tF 
Piper Alpha disaste 
and the October 
hurricane wifi inhibi 


the softening of the market outsidi 


the US, writes Nick Bunker; while 
European reinsurers expect 


challenges from a cross-border 
insurance market after 1992. . 


THE WORLD’S reinsurance, 
community assembles today in 
Monte Carlo under the shadow 
of two catastrophes which . 
evoke comparisons, with some-' 
of the worst insured losses in 
history - the 1306 San FraiF 
cisco earthquake: and &e, Hur- 
ricane Betsy tn- the Gulf pt 
Mexico foi965,Qrthe i fani^ 
hailstorm four. years ago. - 

Property and liability claims 
resulting from the explosion 
which destroyed, the Piper 
Alpha ofl. rig in- the North Sea • 
on July 6 are how expected to 
exceed $l-2bn (£716m). That 
would make It by Ear the larg- 
est single loss, the offshore oil 
and gas insurance market has 
suffered since it took its pres- 
ent shape at Lloyd’s of i-andon 
in the trrM.toBnq . 

Already Piper Alpha has 
prompted a drastic hike in Te- 
rnium rates for what London 
market professionals call '“rig 
specific" excessof-Iosa reinsur- 
ance covers — though the'! 
word is that jtwHlnot be until 
next June that its fell force 
feeds through to reinsurance 
pricing. 

At the same time, London 
and continental reinsurers are 
grappling with the after-effects 
of “87-J” — code name for last 
October’s Western European 
hurricane. The insurance hill 
for 87-J*s damagff in the UK, . 


France and Norway is head 
beyond £2bxu Here agz 
though, the foil impact is ] 
haps, yet to be felt 

A key. question among 3 
r. tiripants at this -year’s. Me 
Carlo Rendezvous de & 
.temJbre will- be whether 
- post-hurricane reinsurance pre- 
. tnifim rate increases applied 
last January, were adequate, 
and whether 87-J is going to 
' 'drive-. up prices in the retroces- 
drami market, where reinsnr- 
erebuytt^ownreinOTrance. 
At the Rehdez-vous, brokers 
and . reinsurers start wiaTring 
deals tube consummated when 
most reinsurance contracts 
come up for -renewal- at -the - 
year-end. ; ~ 

Piper. Alpha and 87-J .struck.' 
at -a time when the intern a - 
tional reinsurance industry 
was -.already at a sensitive 
paint in itsliistary. Since the 
1960s, it has usually accounted 
for a . premium volume about 
one-seventh .the size of the 
nop-Commmiist world’s non- 
Hfe^ insurance revenues - 
vUcb in 1988 totalled perhaps 
more than $350bn. 

By accepting a share in the 
insurance business writtenby 
primary carriers, reinsurers 
provide' a mechanism for 
spreading the world’s risks. In 
turn, they exercise an. impor- 
tant influence on domestic 


Reinsurance 


markets — :Sfhce easy availabil- 
ity of reinsurance can depress 
prices charged by primary car- 
riers and, conversely, a short-, 
age of reinsurance capacity 
can help drive prices up. 

Nineteen eighty -seven and 
1988 have been a sensitive 
period, because they have 
maiked. the . peak of a sharp 
cyclical upswing in the indus- 
try’s' profitability. It began in 
1884, when in/the US — stfQ by 
for the' world's biggest con- 
sum of reinsurance . pre- 
mium rates began to rise again 
after six years -of 'ratecutting 
culminated in severe under- 


writing losses. 
By late 


1987, however, the 
main, markets for US property/ 
casualty reinsurance arid, for 
hon-dollar property treaties 
were already weakening - 
whether by reducing prices, or 


by extending coverage limits. 

The only market that has 
r emain ed tight In London, for 
instance, is that for US liabil- 
ity. London reinsurers are 

wary of exposing themselves to 
the risk of meeting the bill for 
legal damages awards against 
primary insurers’ policyhold- 
ers. 

A central' question now is 
how far Piper Alpha and 87-J 
will inhibit the softening of the 
market outside the US, if at all- 

in the US itself, however, 
there are positive signs for the 
industry, inasmuch as there 
are few indications of another 
headlong dash by reinsurers 
into ag gr e ssive juice competi- 
tion. 

Admittedly, the domestic US 
reinsurance market is soften- 
ing. This has been spotted by - 
observers at Lloyd’s, who par-' 


tially attribute it to the rela- 
tive absence of severe weather 
catastrophes in the US since 
Hurricane Alicia in 1983. 

Hady Wakefield, deputy 
chairman of London’s 
G.T.Bo wring (Reinsurance), 
says that while rates are hold- 
ing on large property-catastro- 
phe treaties for major US pri- 
mary insurers, there is “a lot of 
competition for smaller catas- 
trophe business." 

Some London reinsurance 
brokers believe that, at the 
year-end, US domestic reinsur- 
ers - unscathed by Piper 
Alpha or 87-J - will offer sub- 
stantially keener rates and 
terms for US treaty business 
than their counterparts In the 
London market London, tradi- 
tionally, has played a key role' 
in reinsuring US exposures. 

However, a measure of soft- 


ening in the US was only to be 
expected In the light of the 
healthy results reported in the 
second quarter of this year. 

What seems to he happening 
is that the big direct writers of 
reinsurance - General Re, 
Employers Re and American 
Re, which deal direct with cus- 
tomers, rather than using bro- 
kers - now have sufficient 
influence over the reinsurance 
market to restrain rampant 
price-cutting. 

It also looks as though the 
reinsurance market in the US 
has decoupled from pricing 
trends in the primary market. 
Reinsurers are not providing 
the impetus behind the rate- 
cutting under way in the pri- 
mary market for commercial 
lines of property/casualty - 
and, vice versa, price competi- 
tion in primary business is 
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apparently not forcing parallel 
reductions in reinsurance 
prices. 

•There ft soft wiring in rein- 
surance in the US, but not the 
dramatic movements we have 
been seeing in the original 
business," says John Gardner; 
of the North American reinsur- 
ance division of Willis Faber, 
the broker. 

There is also a well-re- 
hearsed argument that the 1986 
US Tax Reform Act will retard 
or prevent a descent by rein- 
surers into a maelstrom of rate 
reductions. The point is that 
the 1988 Act requires insurers 
(and reinsurers) to allow for 
future investment income 
when allocating cash to their 
reserves against out- 
standing and unreported 
claims. 

If, as expected, this raises 
tax bills substantially in 
1990-91, then the reduction in 
cash Dow could help turn the 
pricing cycle upwards in the 
p rimar y qnd reinsurance mar- 
kets. 

Not every indicator is quite 
as positive for the industry. 
Apart from the impact of Aids 
on the life reassurers, one 
unquantillable problem in 
property/casualty is the threat 
of claims arising from the 
clean-up of US hazardous 
waste sites. 

“The true character of these 
losses hangs over the industry 
like a dark cloud with poten- 
tially disastrous conse- 
quences," wrote Mr Andre Mai- 
8onpierre, president of the 
Reinsurance Association of 
America, in the US magagfoa 
Best’s Review this June. 

In turn, there are few augu- 
ries of an abatement of the 
worldwide problem of uncol- 
lectable reinsurance, meaning 
reinsurance claims that will 
not be paid because reinsurers 
have collapsed or are in diffi- 
culties. And few actuaries 
would claim to have 
approached a solution to the 
complexities of computing 
reserves for Tong tall" US-re- 
lated liability reinsurance, 
where it may take 15 years 
after the inception of a treaty 
for rfahna to emerge, and ulti- 
mate settlements depend on 
unpredictable trends in court 
awards. 

There are signs, though, of 
progress towards addressing 
technical shortcomings which 
have plagued the reinsurance 
community - such as Lon- 
don’s notoriously slow 
exchange of premium and 
claims payments between 
Lloyd’s syndicates, the com- 
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pany market and the brokers. 

Next mouth London’s Policy 
Signing and Accounting Cen- 
tre, which provides central 
back-office facilities for rein- 
surance companies. Is due to 
start operating a new manda- 
tory claims settling scheme, it 
should speed up the flow of 
money and cut down adminis- 
tration by doing away with the 
need for every underwriter on 
a risk to approve settlement 

At the same time, work has 
continued in London on new 
codes of practice for the mar- 
ket. A working party from the 
Reinsurance Offices Associa- 
tion is understood, for 
instance, to have got as for as 
circulating a draft of its long- 
awaited code. 

For reinsurers in London 
and continental Europe, how- 
ever, the approach of 1992 - 
when the European Commu- 
nity is due to have created a, 
single cross-border market in 
insurance - could pose the 
biggest challenges of the next 
decade. 

The orthodox view - voiced 
by Horst Jannott, chairman of 

the manag ement board Of the 
Munich Reinsurance Company 
- is that 1992 will be a non- 
event for reinsurers. As far 
back as 1969, France became 
the last EC member state to 
comply with a 1964 directive 
providing for freedom of ser- 
vices in reinsurance: in theory, 
reinsurance experienced its 
1992 20 years ago. 

However, there is a counter 
argument, expressed by Jurgen 
Zech, chief executive of the 
Cologne Re. It is that the open- 
ing up of the European pri- 
mary ins ur ance market could 
engender fierce price competi- 
tion which will erode the prof- 
itability of primary carriers, 
and make it that much more 
difficult for the big profes- 
sional reinsurers - Munich 
Re, Swiss Re and others - to 
exercise discipline on the pri- 
mary market. 

What is more, the vogue for 
consolidation of the primary 
markets in France and Spain, 
via mergers and acquisitions, 
could reduce local demand for 
reinsurance if It creates bigger, 
stronger primary companies. 

Coming on top of the exist- 
ing worldwide trend for pri- 
mary carriers to retain more of 
their own risks, that might 
hasten the present trend for 
the professional reinsurers - 
of which Swiss Re is the obvi- 
ous example - to diversify fur- 
ther into the direct market by 
buying insurance companies in 
Italy, Spain and France. 
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REINSURANCE 2 


THE US reinsurance industry 
stands at a crossroads. Over 
the nest few months, it will 
have to decide whether to fol- 
low the primary market into 
Its scrimmage of competitive 
rate-cutting. Or the reinsurers 
can hold the line on rates till 
the primary market has lost so 
much money that it will take 
reinsurance protection at the 
reinsurers' prices. 

m comers of the reinsurance 
market, competitive pressures 
are beginning to build up. But 
industry executives are hoping 
that rates and profits are not 
going to decline so sharply as 
during the competitive 
free-for-all of the mid-1980s. 
“The cyclical decline should 
not be so severe," says Mr 
Michael Jones, head of domes- 
tic treaty at American Re. 
"The dip will be a more shat 
low trough." 

The trouble with reinsurance 
in the US this year is that it is 
just too profitable. 

At the end of the second 
quarter, the $l4bn industry 
enjoyed the sort of cost struc- 
ture and claims experience not 
seen for 10 years. Mr Andre 
Maisonpierre, president of the 
Washington-based Reinsurance 
Association of America, 
believes that, by the end of the 


THE US MARKET 


1 937 Top reinsurance company results (SOOOs) 


Rates under siege 
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second quarter, the industry 
enjoyed a combined ratio of 
between 101 and 102 . 

This means that US insur- 
ance companies reporting to 
the association are paying out. 
just a dollar and a -cent in' 
expenses and losses for each 
dollar of premium they pull In. 
The income from investing the 
premiums 1 is pure profit and 
companies are reporting quite 
fancy earnings. 

General Re, the market 
leader, has been writing rein- 
surance at a profit all year, 
with a combined ratio of 99.1 in 
the second quarter. Its net 
operating profits increased 17-5 
per cent - to $ 128.5m - in the 
second quarter over the second 
quarter of 1988. 

These good profits are allow- 
ing reinsurance companies to 
rebuild their capital bases all 
but destroyed during the 
trough of the mid-1980s, when 
fierce competition in the pri- 
mary market led to a collapse 
of profitability in almost every 


line of reinsurance. 

In the first three months of 

1988 alone, the equity base or 

policyholders* surplus of the 62 
companies that write the bulk 
of US reinsurance increased <15 
per cent to S9-07bn- This com- 
pares with a meagre surplus of 
J3-58bn during the dark days of 
1984, when the industry was 
losing $1.25 for every $1 of 
business cnmfng fa: And the 
increase has occurred despite 
the repnrchase of stock by 
companies such as General Re 
and Nac Re. 

In normal circumstances, the 
increased capital would sup- 
port a higher level of premi- 
ums, which in turn would sim- 
ply increase competitive 

S ressures and force rates 
own. But premiums are actu- 
ally falling. According to Mr 
Maisonpierre. premium income 
in the first quarter was $l84m 
down on the first quarter of 
1967. At General Re, net premi- 
ums written have been sliding 
since the last quarter of I9S6. 


LAST TIME London’s 
reinsurers made their anmial 
pilgrimage to Monte Carlo, talk 
revolved around suspicions 
that premium rates and treaty 
terms for non-US business 
were softening again after 
three years of steep price 
increases. 

Now. 12 months on. the mar- 
ket for big international prop- 
erty treaties is undoubtedly 
heading downhill; but two 
huge insured losses - the 
October 1987 European hurri- 
cane and the July 6 Piper 
Alpha oil rig explosion in the 
North Sea - have complicated 
the picture, to the point where 
brokers and underwriters are 
making predictions only with 
extreme caution. 

In mid-year, there was heavy 
competition for most non-US 
property-catastrophe treaties. 
At the July 1 renewals - 
which included most Austra- 
lian treaty business — the 
result was "a continued decline 
in pricing structures,” says 
Dieter Losse, of Greig Fester, 
the Lloyd’s reinsurance broker. 
"Reinsurers generally have 
taken the brakes off." he adds. 

Reasons for the easing of 
non-US property excess-of-loss 
treaty rates - which have 
fallen 10-15 per cent on average 
this year - are not hard to 
find. The absence of major 
weather catastrophes outside 
Western Europe was one. 


The London market: non-US risks 


Predict with caution 


But observers also say that 
the big European professional 
reinsurers, especially the Swiss 
Re and Munich Re, are aggres- 
sively seeking more excess-of- 
loss property business at a 
time when, first, the trend for 
primary carriers to retain more 
of their own risk has reduced 
the volume of demand from 
buyers; and second, a lot of 
liability business is still 
looking unattractive. 

In addition, Lloyd’s syndi- 
cates are still awash with 
excess capacity - in spite of 
this year’s surge of resigna- 
tions from as many as 1,500- 
1,700 underwriting members - 
as the weakness of the US dol- 
lar and failing premium rates 
on direct Insurance business 
depress their income levels. 

"The international property 
book is still very, very attrac- 
tive - and there just isn't 
enough of it to go round," says 
Ron lies, chairman of Alexan- 
der Howden Reinsurance Bro- 
kers, who sees little prospect of 
an end to the softening market 
for that type Of business. 

The hardest thing at the 
moment is to assess the extent 


to which the after-shock of the 
October hurricane and Piper 
Alpha could slow up the down- 
turn. This they could do, if 
they force a tightening-up of 
the retrocessional market, 
where reinsurers buy their 
own reinsurance. 

At the 1988 renewals in Lon- 
don, the hurricane led to rela- 
tively small immediate price 
increases for UK, French or 
Scandinavian treaties. "For the 
most part, when reinsurers 
were renewing last January, 
they were very unsure about 
how big the Ices was going to 
be," says Losse. 

In other words, the real 
impact of the hurricane proba- 
bly has yet to he felt there are 
signs already that, when nego- 
tiations for the 1989 renewal 
season start to get under way 
in the next six weeks, reinsur- 
ers will try to increase the cost 
of protection for UK and 
French primary insurers. 

"The big question is whether 
the rate increases imposed on 
January 1 were enough," says 
John Felly, Willis Faber’s UK 
regional reinsurance manager. 

One factor looming very 


large in reinsurers’ minds Is 
that late-reported claims from 
the hurricane were still arriv- 
ing in the direct market well 
into the summer — producing 
a series of upward revisions of 
forecasts of the ultimate loss. 
Royal Insurance, for instance, 
has upped its estimate of its 
hurricane losses from £80m a 
month after the event to £105m 
last February and £i23m three 
weeks ago. 

Second, the hurricane is 
already producing the notori- 
ous "spiral" effect as it starts 
to bit underwriters of London 
market excess-of-loss (LMX) 
reinsurance - -which provide 
the main retrocessional market 
for most Lloyd’s syndicates 
and London company reinsur- 
ers. 

As reinsurers that have paid 
claims from primary carriers 
begin to recover money from 
their own non-marine retroces- 
sionaires, so the hurricane 
losses will be passed round the 
LMX community in a spiral of 
claims which - in aggregate 
- could be three or four times - 
as great as the original claims. 

One reason for this is the 
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Jto the June. quarter this year,. 
General Re booked over 18 per 
cent less in net domestic prop- 
erty/casualty premiums than 
in the 1987 second quarter.' 

The obvious reason for the 
decline is that the primary 
companies are hanging on to 
as much business as they can 
because of the healthy com- 
bined ratios on offer. "We’re 
seeing much more sizeable net 
retentions,’’ says Mr Jones of 
American Re. These retentions 
can be winning up . to SO per_ 
cent higher for some big insur- 
ers. This has inevitably meant 
that facultative reinsurance - . 
the laying-off of individual 
risks on the T PingnpmM mar- 
ket - is declining as a propor- 
tion of the business being 
done. 

A second reason is related to 
the tax reform ot 1986. Reinsur- 
ance companies, which typi- 
cally pay out years alter an 
accident, are now required to 
discount their loss reserves to 
recognise the time it will take ' ' 
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"before, they actually pay out; 
It’s getting harder- to grow 
capital," says Mr Jones. "That 
could help to slow down the 
competitive pressures." 

In the treaty market, the 
underwriting weakness does' 
not seem to be carrying 
through into lower rates. On 
the property side, where rates 
in the primary market are as 
much as 25 per cent down, 
"there isn’t a lot of pressure for 
reducing rates," says Mr Jones.. 
. Meanwhile^ the casualty busi- 
ness, where the primary, mar- 


ket js hea lt hier, is “holding up 
very wett," lie says. 

Other re -insurers report 
-some slippage in rates andin 
■ terms. ' “But ***** market is not 
softening in anywhere neat the 


same degree at the primary 
market,” says Mr Herbert 
Goodfriend, an insurance- ana- 
lyst at Prudential-Bache on 
WaR Street 

The firmness & reinsurance 
has' a lot .to do with General 
Re, which is setting an exam- 
ple of ..'market discipline. 
Rather than plunge surplus’ 


capital into the business, tt-haa- 
' spent money buying iter own- ; 
stock: ilk shares: outstanding 
were 7 per cent lower at the 
end of June than at the ehd of 
the first half of 1967. 

How long reinsurance can 
resist the price pressures in 
the primary market is any- 
body’s -guess.- Mr Goodfriend, 
alnng with the bulk of Wall 
Street analysts, believes the - 
market will soften markedly in 
the last quarter- “Reinsurance 
rates wfllnave a taken a signit 
- icafrt mt by' the: year tend." lie 


'-.said in August.' " Just wait for 
tberenewal*4teW©h jftttpyent 

bec.7 . .. 

; Mr Maisonpierre keeps his. 
hones alive, “f think, the vast 
majority of reinsurance com- 
pany managements- vividly 
: n^^nbers 1984 and 1985 when 
combined ratios were in the 

- 120 to 130 range and-companies 

- had -very serious difficulties,” 
-he- says. “They are ha ng i n g 

- tight even if ft means less mar- 
ket Share andpremtom.” 
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development over the last five 
years of the new breed of spe- 
cialist Lloyd's excess-of-loss 
reinsurance syndicates, which 
make their money solely from 
■ an intricate g am<* of reinsuring 
garb other: this means that,' 
when, a big loss comes into the 
market, nobody knows where ' 
it will end up. As a result, rein- 
surance claims arising from 
the 1983 Hurricane Alicia in 
the US are. still being settled in 
fixe rmwinm retrocessions! mar- 
ket — «nH some fear that the- 
October hurricane could pro- 
duce a still bigger, longer spi- 
ral of claims. 

Piper Alpha's Impact on the 
wwtrinp- LMX mar ket could be 
even more severe - especially .- 
as it came hard an the heels af 
another offshore disaster, the 
3300m total loss of the Enchova • 
gag platform off . 

Hie estimated $L2bn arising 
from Riper Alpha — easily the. 
biggest man-made disaster ever 
to hit insurers. — could pro- 
duce a spiral of nfahn* in the 
retrocessional market which 
might take 10 years to settle, 
according to Hugh Kirkland, 
head of the marine division of 
E.W_Payne. London’s biggest 
reinsurance broker. “Once it 
gets into the retro market, the. 
cash collection could multiply 
five or ten times," he says — 
with about S3bn-4bn falling on 
LMX underwriters. 

The immediate effect of the 


explosion has been' to halt the 
past year's rate-cutting on 
energy -related - marine -LMX - 
treaties, and force steep pre- 
mium rate increases — some- 
times of as much as 200 or 900 
per emit. Kirkland quotes a 
case of a Lloyd’s syndicate, 
which last month bought a 
layer of oil rig eover af *5m in 

excess of $42m and paid a rate- 
on-line of 2.75 percent, up horn 
L35 per cent in 1987. 

However, broker s say the 
fall impact of Piper Alpha on., 
marine reinsurance pricing.-, 
like that of the October hurri- 
cane On file npn-marlm* marlwt 
- is unlikely to e m e r ge defini- 
tively until perhaps a year 
after the eveht . 

. This Is because Piper. Alpha 
exploded on July 6, less than a 
fortnight after the renewal of 
fli> I *rnrinr> Matter DrfiUilgRig 

Contract, a huge ofibhore oil 
and gas insurance facility 
renewed at Lloyd's in late June 
each year. 

As aresult. . most. London, 

Tnarirrt Ofi and underwrit- 
ers also renew their reinsur- 
ance covers around July 1, and 
so win not, see the impact Of 
additional post- Alpha reinsur- 
ance costs until next. July. In 
the near future, the best indi- . 
cators of how the market win 
behave then are due to come, 
on October 1, when some 
important Lloyd’s syndicates 
renew their energy reinsurance 
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Piper A^rtte: one of two hufle disaster* 
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Tile message^ we are getting 
from the professional buyers is 
that Piper Alpha is nbtgoihg 
to hurt them in file 2968 under- 
writing year,” says Kirkland. 

- One . strong * possibility, 
though, is that when it hits the 
retrocessional market 'Piper 
Alpha could'have skteeffects . 
for. the London reinsurance 
market as a whole — not just 
the marine segment of it. 
"There's no doubt that reinsur- 
ance from Piper Alpha 

will, spill over into! the nco-ma- ' 
rine sector;” says Greig Fea 1 
tec’s Losse. 

The reason, says Kbhlahd. of 
R.W .Payne, is that during 1967 
many oil and gas underwriters 
were able to stop ‘buying "rig: 


specific” reinsurance protec- 
tionism! ingfead covered them- 
selves under their general, 
non-energy related excess-of- 
loss treaties. 

So - in theory - the com- 


the Oct6ber hurricane 1 could 
slow down the rate at which' 
the whole London reinsurance 
market is softening, if the 
losses facing on . the retrooes- 
sionai market force LMX 
underwriters to raise prices 
substantially across their 
whole book of business. ' 
Yet, with 28 new Lloyd’s syn- 
dicates due to starT underwrit: 
.ing next year, few . observers 
are laying too many bets on 
secfngiLhwdmting. of .the I*m- 4 
don market' this January.' — 

A best guess is that most 
primary insurers buying 
non-US non-marine property 
cover in London will stul be 
able to get lower rates and 
easier, terms this January — . 
but that reinsurers will have to 
pay more for their; own re t ro- 
cessions. . 
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REINSURANCE 3 


October’s hurricane ts still blowing through the London market 


will break all 


"WE BATE experienced in ear 
backya rd thentoritfs greatest 
s togie Bafeoral fe aster to the 

Mstoiy of ■ insurance says 
reinraance broker I 

Stephens, of Alexander How- 
dav spdlinE out file enormity 
of last October’s hurricane fine* 
hit south-east . England and 
noith-west fiance btiEoce veer- 
ing eff to' 'wreak ■ftarfijer dant 
agelnSc a nffi n f wd a. 

Insurers were taken by -sur- 
prise by the October storms, 
now. referred to by the LJoyrf’a ■ 
ca tas trophe • tranirber “-87-J**. 
The "MR f orS7-3 is now over 
£ 2 bn and rising;- Most to 

a c co u nted for bp £LHm prop- ' 
erty damage to the UK <75 per 
cent of domestic -cSdu»V 
£700m in -clahhs- fitsn France ; : 
and 5100m from Norway. 
Cra m s' writing from badness 
i nter r u ption art still arriving. 

The toss. says. Mr -Stephens, . 
is bigger then the total sum 
paid to •date by tfce market -on 
asbestos-related bodily injury 
. crams, and eXoeeds'^bytor. in 
[ current econonricterms, dl the 
major ImAkan cag earthquakes 
and other natnral disasters 
that have o cc u rred in the 
past".- ‘ . 

Number R7-J dwnift Afida, 
thehurtfeane wbk*hftTexB« 
in 1063 .cantin g; jto wr':.rf 

ratepsctui 

ers specialising tombporty-and - 
cata strophe risk through- Loo; 
don Manet Excess <LMX) cov- 
ers. 


Bie effect mch a large toss 
W nw i nH^ p and capacity is . 
ctinptex^ .Before the October 
hurricane, reinsnrance rates - 
had been expected to fall. 
Although rates .had slipped 
thnin gl986 an d !98 7,:tfaBy 
vutstfi high enough to pun 
composites like : Royal Insur- 
ance and Sun Alliance '{into 
eating their reinsurance pro- 
grammes <* policy . quickly . 
reversed: by Royal' after tte 
hmrrhpmp) , 

-With, new capacity entering 
the . market; however, a sub- 
■d p fffi al rpdmrHrgi to pi M i ri rnna . 
had- been expected. AMhopgh. 
at the teal of last, year, esti- 
mates of the damage -caused by 
87-Jf .wetn much = lower. Its- 
impact was .still suff i c i ent to 
stopthe downward, trend to Its 
tracks; and at toast one UK: 
couipuslte fined an increased 
WD tor its ^reinsurance pro- 
gr rfum te to IflWa .. 

New, with -the-toll scale of 
the loss apparent, it might be 
expected that a' dramatic 
increase in rates is on the 
cards. This Is' especially the 
case because it is generally 
accepted that some of thelow- 
est layerson reinsurance con- 
tracts bought by Britain's com- 
posite ■ insurers . are still 
relatively.- 6taap, andlxaye hat 
keptpace with the values at 
risk.or the potential exposure. 
Nor do they reflect the increas- 
ing. incidence of weather . 
claims. According' to Mr Step- . 
hens: “Severe weather in tins 


country has occ u rre d in five 
out of the last six years, and. 
can no; longer be regarded as 

exceptional.** 

- Two factors could militate 
against any major rise,, ha w- 
ever. First/there is no shortage 
of . cauacttv- an the market — 
despite S7-J and the toss of the 
offshore platform Piper Alpha. 
Second, titestrength of sterling . 
and rumours, that lor the 
Lloyd’s market 1988 will be 
another prosperou s underwrit- 
ing year keep players h nTHwh - 

Capacity from; the marine 
market, where the, continued 
long-term slump to interna- 
tional shipping business means 
there to less traditional marine 

- fwMwmew to write, Js continu- 
ing. to spQl over into the non- 
marine sector. And no few er 
than. 22 new syndicates, each 

mustering some 38m in capac- 
ity, areaet to begin underwrit- 
tog to 1S8B. AH. that adds up. to 
a highly -competitive climate 
which will give .little room for - 
any 1 substantial rate increases. ' 
As -a Ltoyd's - underwriter 
paints out: "Some of these new 
,guyg would write the .business 
at 9Q per cent of 1968 premi- 
ums." 

At the same time, cover on 
the retrocession market was 
already- very expensive. before 
87-J, and it is difficuUto see 
how rates could .be increased 
further without making such 
cover -uneconomic to: buy. 
Exposure. to. hurricane Alicia 
led many retroinrarers, to 


increase traditionally cheap 
rates sharply from 1983 
onwards. According to one 
Lloyd’s underwriter, rates 
increased by an average of 300 
per cent between 1963 and 1987. 

In 1883 underwriters had 
been looking for a “payback” 
(the number of years premium 
necessary to pay for the limit 
of cover bought) of five years 
for bottom layers and 40 years 
for top layers. By 1987 a two- 
to- three payback for bottom 
layers aim 10 -year payback for 
top layers bad become custom- 
ary. . 

"With 80 or 40 on your bot- 
tom line, it to- difficult to see 
where you can increase it to 
without turning your client 
away," points out an under- 
writer with one .of the major 
xetnsuxanca companies. 

After 1983, conditions were 
aiiw HgfifMWMf with many rein- 
surers bn the retramarket 
farf«Hwg ' bn a “co-insurance" of 
S per cent of the total cover 
ceded. That colnsnrance 
requirement could now be 
increased to 10 per cent, 
according to market sources. 
This to a possibility the market 
has considered for some time- 
out according to one retroin- 
surer, “the storm wffl focus 
whih op it". 

Richard Laippar 

Contributing Editor 
World Loss Report 
FTBI Insurance Croup 


THE RELATIONSHIP between 
the hswfcfog industry and the 
reinsurers has been an impor- 
tant facet of the banks' wider 
relationship with the overall 

jfn y i I r u ling purtut 

For banks, reinsurance is a 
demanding specialist -area, 
with players looking for a high 
standard of multi-national, 
multi-currency services. For 
reins u rers, have been an 
Indispensable provider of main- 
stream business support, help- 
ing to develop products and 
open up markets, in particular 
the US and Europe. 

The US market dominates 
the reinsurance business from 
its position as the provider of 
around 50 per cent of the total 
premiums .paid to the world. 

The' significant hanking prod- 
ucts associated specifically 
with reinsurance have tended 
to be orientated firmly towards 
the .US, a imed at compli- 
ance with the complicated US 
regulatory requirements. 

us hanirg notably Citibank, 
led tiie way in developing facu- 
lties like the Letter of Credit 
CLQ.and the more recent Regu- 
lation 114 Trust, both designed 
to guarantee the collateral of 
non-US insurers of US busi- 
ness. 

The traditional LC business 
is still growing in volume, 
according to Richard Holmes, 
vice president of the insurance 
hanking division of Citibank: 
"We see plenty of capacity for 
growth here. UK clearing 
banks are starting to enter the 
market and we are being kept 
on our toes by the regulators.” 

He cites the regulatory 
change in December last year, 
whereby delivery for LCs was 
enforced and renewal periods 
severely restricted. 


BANKING AND REINSURANCE 

Trusts still on trial 


The US National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners 
(NAIC) recommended that 
non-US hanks be admitted to' 
the LC business only as 
recently as June 1987. It took 
until December the year 
for the New York Commis- 
sioner to adopt the recommen- 
dation and allow Barclays to 
enter the market using its US 
office. 

■ Barclays had positioned 
Itself cleverly. Long-term nego- 
tiations with Chfi a e ftffl phfittan 
were at an advanced stage, and 
were finalised around the time 
the New York breakthrough 
was achieved. As Chase with- 
drew from the LC business, 
Barclays took over its LC book 
and has since been gradually 
issuing new credits to substi- 
tute the Chase letters. 

The withdrawal of such a 
major US bank from the LC 
market sent a shockwave 
through the reinsurance indus- 
try. Competitor banks make no 
secret of the fact that they 
comp e te with the near-monop- 
oly position of Citibank, but 
they point out that the monop- 
oly to not as strong as it has 
been in the past 

Humours that the price of 
LCs may have to rise dramatic- 
ally in response to hi gher capi- 
tal requirements for US banks 
have led to suggestions that 
several players are considering 
p olling out of the traditional 
LC business. This has focused 
worries that Citibank’s emi- 
nent position might be farther 


strengthened to the detriment 
of competition. 

This puts the arrival of UK 
banks, like Barclays and Mid- 
land, into dearer perspective. 
In the short term they might 
make small Inroads into the 
market. In the longer term, 
their knowledge of the London 
market will help them. 

To some extent Citibank's 
competitors have tried to 
develop and enhance alterna- 
tive products like the Regula- 
tion 1 114 Trust, ironically pio- 
neered by Citibank in late 1984. 
Patricia Odell of Bank of Amer- 
ica says; “Trusts were in many 
ways an answer to a banking 
problem rather thfin a reinsur- 
ance problem. An alternative 
to LCs was needed to stimulate 
competition." 

The development of the Reg- 
ulation 114 Trust has been 
somewhat double-edged for the 
London market, where the 
under-writing practices compli- 
cate the Trust arrangement. 
However, a new generation of 
synthetic multi-beneficiary 
Trusts, which will suit tbe 
London market, is being devel- 
oped. For example, Manufac- 
turers Hanover will launch a 
major reinsurance product in 
thp autumn. 

Leslie Savran, vice president 
of Manufacturers Hanover's 
Escrow and Agency depart- 
ment. explains: “We .believe 
that the cost of LCs can only 
go higher, because banks will 
have to put up reserves against 
their contingent Labilities, to 


the extent where their credit 
rating and hence cost of bor- 
rowing could be adversely 
affected. The advantage of 
escrow relationships is that 
they are off-balance sheet and 
are not credit relationships. 
They axe cheaper than LCs." . 

Using an SEC-registered 
mutual fund as the common 
vehicle, Manufacturers Han- 
over can create a database and 
manipulate it to serve the dif- 
ferent users, informing them of 
their risk or credit position. 
“The trust contract is much 
cheaper than a LC - we can 
use a uniform document, 
because there to no credit rela- 
tionship involved,” says 
Savran. 

Savran argues that the 
scheme should appeal to users 
of LCs who have securities as a 
high proportion of their assets. 
Manufacturers Hanover 
already has $ilbn in escrow 
relationships. 

It is too early to say whether 
trusts will make a decisive 
impact on the industry. If the 
cost of LCs does not rise, it 
may be that Trusts will disap- 
pear with their principal mar- 
keting advantage. Critics say 
trusts are not as cheap as they 
might appear. In volume' 
terms, set against the huge 
ocean of LC business, they are 
a swmii drop. 

Andrew Freeman 


A. DIVIDEND 1 FFrl.50 a 
share may seem' modest far a 
company earning JPFrze -a 
share. For France’s leading 
reinsurance company, how- 
ever, the fact of paying a divi- 
dend to all sets the seal m x 

diffic ult recovery- 

-Socteto. Commerciale ' de 
Reassurance -(Scot). had_ihjh. 
tislhr not to pay ahy . 

dividends until it had nsed np 
its accumulated tax Josses. But' 
to 1987, despite coetly <Usai>tcra 
weighing on the .undeoniting 
result and tbia stock market 
crash depressing: earnings, 
Scot to .hold.-its-owzi 

with net jsofits up ‘2 per cent 
to FFtiOSm. 

More important, perhaps, 
has succeeded to building up 
its capital base, thanks, to a ‘ 
FFt3S6m rights issue last .year 
and another. FFr625m issue 
this summer, to a laud fibm 
which it has b&en able to 
emhark. on- the acquisition 
trail, with the purchase at La 


Yitforto Riassfctbrazioni, the' 
reinsurance subsidiary of 
tody's Toro group, for around 
FFr6BQi& • : : • 

' ThedMOSgetromtheeariy 

19808, when Scot chalked up 
heavy losses, to marked. The 
group 'had ' to retrench and 
focus on the are as it knew 
best, but; now appears to have-, 
resound theriSiiers where it 
can make money. 

_ "R efasurance touTamrely a . 
Inyo's madet up to 1975.. In 
I979 to 1980, ' when 'the storm 
rose; Scot wascaugfat with all 
to aato sefc tt ww too weakly 
capitalised; all its .exposure 
was to doHar^'and its expo- 
sure was excessive," comments' 
Mr Patrick Peugeot, the former 
adviser 7 to Mr Jacques Peters 
attifef Reach finance ministry, 
wfcO'tMk ever a t'the head off 
Scot to 1988.- 

The rec o v ery- plan involved 
qnttihg back the amount of 
business accepted, and reor-. 
gantfng the North American 


Profile: George Graham assesses Scor’s impressive recovery 

Rediscovering its niches 




operation. Scot Re, whtdi was 
the source 'off; much of the' 
group’s losses. 

* With toe aim of refocussing 
an its domestic base, Scot has 
brought a broader - range of 
French insurance groups into 
its capital, inclmfing the pri- 
vate -sector hunter Axa Midi, 
with KLS percent, and a num- 
ber of mufarnl insurers, wifii is ' 
per cent between them; -but the 
State Calsse Ceatrale de Reas- 
surance remains, after the July. 
1968 capital increase, the larg- 
est single shareholder with 
2L28 per cent, and the pubfic 
sector still owns over 60 per 
cent of Scot's capital. - 
Last year aaw. a series of 
disasters . which weighed. 


heavily on earnings. The hurri- 
cane tirahtt southern England 
and Brittany cost - France 
FFr3.4bn in damage - a gross 
loss of FFrl47m for Scor, 
reduced to FFriftn net by ret- 
rocessions. Tbe explosion off a 
gas cloud over the Celanese 
plant in Texas, cost Scor 
another FFr64m net. Hail- 
storms,' floods and tornadoes 
cost Scot Canada Gt2Jm net: 

- Scor also decided to -set-up 
large reserve s, both in the life 
department and the legal liabil- 
ity for suppliers of 

blood products, in order to 
meet the foreseeable conse- 
quences off Aida. 

.Yet the. group managed to 
xetuxn an underwriting profit 


or FFr96m, its first positive 
technical result for years; with 
especially strong underwriting 
profits on facultative reinsur- 
ance of major industrial risks 
written in Paris, facultative 
casualty business written in 
the US. and treaty business in- 
specialised branches such as 10' 
year construction liability,' 
ffr«mrinl cover and credit 

Investment income fell to : 
FFr628m, and a reserve of 
FFrl87m was set up to allow 
for portfolio losses in the wake 
of the crash, but net earnings 
remained stable at FFr205m. 

With this encouragement, 
Scor has begun to expand 
again. The purchase of Vittoria 
takes it into the Italian market. 


where analysts expect rapid 
growth in volume over the 
next few years. 

Although Scor ranks as the 
ninth largest professional rein- 
surance company in the world, 
and fifth in Europe, its 
FFrS.4bn of net premiums in 
1987 place it in a different 
league from the two largest 
groups, Munich Re and Swiss 
Re. However, Mr Peugeot says 
Scor’s aim is not to match 
these giants in breadth of cov- 
erage, but to maintain to com- 
petitiveness to to chosen areas 
of expertise — such as large 
industrial plants, major con- 
struction «™a and energy-re- 
lated risks. 
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You can be foced with a 
new problem every day in 
an ever-changing 
reinsurance market. 

The financial risks faced 
by reinsurers today 
require fast and flexible 
solutions. 

At the same time, the 
need to provide 
conventional banking 
services promptly and 
reliably remains as 
important as ever. 

That’s why Midland 
Group takes a multi- 
dimensional view of 
financial risk management 
“the potential difference. 

Our skill and experience 
in corporate banking and 
investment banking 
combine to provide you 
with a battery of financial 
techniques engineered to 
meet your individual 
requirements. 

So take the line of least 
resistance and call 
Richard Spence on 
01-260 7759 or 
Maxmel Bogeron 
01-260 7813. 
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IT IS always quite easy to tell 
what the burning issues of the 
day are in any particular 
industry: just see what the con- 
ferences are about. Recently 
reinsurers have been inun- 
dated with “Recovering Rein- 
surance", •‘Irrecoverable Rein- 
surance", "Insolvency and 
Liquidations - a practical 
guide to recovery". 

It is clear wbat has been 
happening. Reinsurers have 
not been paying, either 
because they cannot, or will 
not or are just not around any 
more. 

This quite incredibly expen- 
sive malaise is far from being 
"old hat". Many more millions 
are still to be lost, and made, 
by those unfortunate, or fortu- 
nate, enough to be in either the 
dispute or the recovery pro- 
cess. But it is surely time to 
start looking at the extent to 
which our industry has prop- 
erly recognised that prevention 
is better than the cure. 

Certainly buyers and sellers 
have now recognised that they 
must be infinitely more careful 
In drafting and conforming to 
reinsurance agreements — 
surely comparatively the most 


Secu rity: John Gardner discusses some important aspects of the function; 


Why prevention is better than 


casually prepared and care- 
lessly interpreted contracts of 

all time. 

However, the principal 
change is that buyers have 
clearly come to recognise that 
it is vitally important to take 
every reasonable precaution to 
ensure that they are buying 
from sound security, from com- 
panies that will still be around 
when the time comes to collect 

and then can and will pay 
what they contracted so to do. 

This has resulted in the 
security function within insur- 
ers and brokers gaini n g a far 
higher profile. Security com- 
mittees are now a fully 
accepted and influential ele- 
ment In the decision-making 
process, and information agen- 
cies such as International 
Insurance Financial Services, 
Financial Intelligence and 
Research and Insurance Sol- 
vency International (tSD have 
been formed to gather, process 


and distribute the necessary 
data in formats that substan- 
tially reduce the essential 
labour of basic analysis. 

These committees have now 
developed their own standards, 
the basic levels of performance 
and strength for a reinsurer 
that are pre-conditions to con- 
sideration as acceptable secu- 
rity. There is an infinitely 
greater awareness of the need 
fa- dispassionate, indeed cyni- 
cal, examination of financial 
returns. The good old days of 
"good chap" relationships have 
gone forever. 

Furthermore, tire industry is 
- In a manner of speaking - 
moving west Controv e rsially, 
IS has always published test 
performances against stan- 
dards, rather like the tests con- 
ducted by the US National 
Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners under its Insurance 
Regulatory information Ser- 
vice (bis), which tries to give 


early-waraings of potential 
insolvencies. 

Failure to meet a standard is 
an amber light, alerting the 
analyst towards certain areas 
before decision-making. How- 
ever, and this is a very real 
reflection of human nature «nd 
frailty, too many, often for 
good but, usually, bad reasons 
want the decision made for 
them. This is giving rise to the 
one really significant recent 
development in this segment of 
the reinsurance industry's 
business: rating. 

Rating started years ago in 
the US. where in the primary 
market the standards have 
long been set by New Jersey- 
based AJi.Best, the rating 
agency. Although there are 
some fundamental d iffere n c es 
between the supply and 
demand for corporate debt rat- 
ings in the financial sector, or 
insurance company ratings in 
the US p rimar y sector, and the 


unique characteristics of the 
international reinsurance mar- 
ket, ESI and Standard & Poors 
are experiencing an ever-in- 
creasing demand for ratings 
both as an alternative to 
AJULBest on US earners and, 
more significantly, on non-US 
reinsurers, « rising from stan- 
dards and demands set by 
in-house security committees. 

This is an evolutionary pro- 
cess. It will be some time 
before it becomes standard 
practice for buyers to ask for a 
rating on, say, one of the great 
German or Swiss reinsurers. I 
cannot see an A+ or AAA 
reinsurance company yet being 
able to charge more, just as 
AAA corporate debt issuers 
pay less, as an automatic or 
fundamental element of the 
insurance rating process. Nev- 
ertheless, we may be moving 
In that direction. 

The kernel of rating is that, 
however much quantitative 


calculation enters into it, the 
key dementis qualitative judg- 
ment Although the trend 
towards greater disclosure of 
information must reduce the 
scope for error, the great criti- 
cism against the . principle of 
rating, particularly, of non-US 
companies, is that as so often- 
there is so little real informa- 
tion provided, the errors must 
creep In. Thus the Association 
of British Insurers* Statement 
of Recommended Practice on 
insurance company accounting 
and the European Communi- 
ty*s Draft Directive, oh the 
same subject, are vary much to 
be welcomed. Not only will 
they achieve a more consistent 
f ormat but they will make a 
real start at improving the 
great area of mis-information: 
true asset values, the effec t of 
reinsurance and underwriting 
year loss' development. ' - 
Undoubtedly, the more infor- 
mation the industry provides 


torf has tb analyse about the 
t ww U h ^ ^niw i fltiw and finan- 
cial strength of its security 
must increase the chances that 
the user of poor security wffl 
miser from, commercial pres- . 
sure* and misjudgment and 
not plaihilgnorance or greed. 

- In recehtyems wehave iden- 
tified Mzne-:S00 non-US comp* 
ntesrihaL3ttve been Insed as 
reinsurers . or listed on the 
Schedule y/ot the US Conven- 
tion s tateme nta w Mch fam wi M 
submit to state regulators, but 
are now fro longer in the rein- 
surance business. -(About 100 
-comprise the well-known, fail- 
ures). Using, oar current inetfr- 
odoigy against the then avafl- 
able published statements, if 
rateable/ their rating would 
have been advene. Wise after 
the event! Stable-door syn- 


. Maybe, but the .new skills 
and information - how would 
have injected. many .then. Yet 


even with all this knowledge 
and bitter experience, we still 
find world-wide including the 
US that 20 per Cent of compa- 
nies appearing as accepted 
security or on Schedule F have 
s ot™* features .that ... call for an 
' analyst's serious attention and 
a conscious decisi o n by . an - 
insurer’s or reinsurance bro- 
ker's security committee. - 
The industry Is now better 
equipped to sudd using .poor 
security, ft knows a lot. more 
and is getting direct or from 
the rating agencies much bet- 
ter information and guidance, 
bat the market place is con- 
stantly evolving. Horrendous 
catastrophes will happen and 

standards must be adapted and 
disciplines imposed to avoid 
disasters for one’s own com- 
pany or being harmed by disas- 
ters in others. Great vigilance 
in anticipating the worst 
we must constantly can 
for better disclosure and use 
that informatum in more pur-. 
poeefUl analysis and deriskat 
The author is managing 
director c tf Insurance Solvency 
International Ltd, Ote London 
(OK) and Hartford (US) based 
■ rating agency. 
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INSURANCE REGULATORS in 
the US are considering a signif- 
icant change in the accounting 
requirements applicable to 
property /casualty reinsurance. 
The change is intended more 
accurately to reflect the impact 
of overdue and uncollectable 
reinsurance on the financial 
statements of property/casu- 
alty insurers. 


Regulation: Rachel Treichler considers proposals that are before the NAIG 


Rules may alter for overdue recove rabies 


It would require property/ca- 
sualty insurers to recognise as 
overdue a portion of their 
recoverables from reinsurers 
authorised in the US. In cases 
in which more than a small 
portion of the recoverables 
from a reinsurer are overdue, 
the proposal would require rec- 
ognition of a portion of all 
recoverables from that rein- 
surer as overdue. 


While few would question 
the appropriateness of requir- 
ing recognition of overdue 
reinsurance recoverables, 
given the number of reinsurer 
insolvencies in the past few 
years, there may be some unin- 
tended side-effects to adopting 
a change of the type proposed. 
Among the consequences that 
may result is a rise in the price 
of reinsurance, additional 
demand for reinsurance by US 
insurers, and erosion in the 
competitive position of US-au- 
thorised reinsurers compared 


with their foreign rivals. 

The proposed accounting 
change is expected to be 
adopted this antnmn by the 
National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners (NAIC). It 
would deny US prop er ty/casu- 
alty insurers credit on their : 
1989 statutory financial state- 
ments for 20 per cent of rein- 
surance recoverables that are 
90 days past due and undis- 
puted, unless those undisputed 
recoverables are secured by 
letters of credit, trust accounts 
or funds withheld. 


In cases in which undisputed 
overdue recoverables from a 
reinsurer exceed 10 per emit of 
all recoverables, including 
recoverables for losses 
incurred but not yet reported 
(IBNR), from that reinsurer, 
the proposal would deny credit 
for 20 per cent of all recover- 
ables, not just the portion over- 
due. 

Although the NAIC dis- 
cussed a proposal which would 
have applied only to overdue 
recoverables under reinsur- 
ance contracts entered into in 



Miinchener Ruck 
Munich Re 


and after 1988, the proposal 
currently before- the . NAIC 
would apply to overdue recov- 
erables under all outstanding 
contracts. The portion of of 
overdue r ecoverables to which 
the proposal would apply in 
1989 is 20 per cent. The per- 
centages to be applied in subse- 
quent years have been left 
open by the NAIC, to be 
twitted when additional data 
has been gathered. 

Credit would continue to be 
allowed without funding for 
reinsurance recoverables in 
dispute, except for recover- 
ables in dispute with an affili- 
ate in cases in which arbitra- 
tion or litigation has not yet 
commenced. Amounts in dis- 
! puts, however, will be required 
to be disclosed in the annual 
statement. ' 

Few would question the- 
appropriateness of recognising 
overdue reinsurance recover- 
ables on the nwawrial state- 
ments of property/casnalty 
insurers, especially given the 
number of reinsurer insolven- 
cies in the past few years, 

Nevertheless, the proposal 
represents a significant change 
from US credit for reinsurance 
rules. Currently, they do not 
require property/c asualty 
insurers to recognize retasury - 
ance as uncollectible prior to 
the declared fnsalveiicy-of the 
reinsurer. - - ..... 

The effect of the proposed 
loss of a credit for a portion of 


its overdue reinsurance recov- 
erables upon an insurer unable 
to obtain the necessary fund- 
ing would be to accelerate the 
hit to surplus which would 
result if the insurer were to 
write off a portion of those 
recoverables. 


ance for the industry as a 
whole fs Sftftn. If the p roposed’ 
NAIC penalty to surplus figure 


of 20 per cent were applied to 
this, the' reduction in the 


Although the penalty to sur- 
plus would be limited to 20 per 
cent of an insurer's overdue 
recoverables in 1989, the pen- 
alty for tile industry could be 
significant if current estimates 
as to amnamt Of overdue 
reinsurance are correct. 

Statistics published recently 
by Myron Ptcoult, insurance 
•analyst with Oppenhetmer & 
Co, using 1987 financial state- 
ments, show that the percent- 
age of reinsurance recover- 
ables to policy holdera’ surplus 
ranges from 2L8 per emit to: 
33L5 per cent for 18 leading US 
property/casualty insurers. 

Pzccoidt calculates that the 
year-end reinsurance recover- 
ables of 27 leading US prop- 
erty/casualty insurers aver- 
aged 110.9 per cent of 
policyholder surplus. He reck- 
ons that fr least 16 per emit of 
the reinsurance recoverables of 
tiie industry as a whole are 


nrinp thA figure of $62bn.as 
an estimate of the total rein- 
surance recoverable* of the 
industry — ■ excluding recover-: 
-ablesfrmnaffiltoted-cempanies- 
- he esti mates that the 
amount of recoverable rainsur- 


this, the' reduction in the 
industry's total policyholders’ 
surplus would be S2bn. 

Adoption of ftmdtng requfrB- 

winirta for rmignrnnpp n ro rii w 

from, authorised- reinsurers 
would also remove some of the 
competitive advantages pres- . 
enfiy enjoyed in the US, rein- 
surance Tnaricpt fry US author- 
ised companies. . .. 

Under existing-US regulatory- 
r w|nh omgnfai ] credit, is. dented 
for reinsurance recoverable* ' 
from unauthorised reinsurers 
- whether overdue or not - 
miens those recoverable* am : 
tended. The proposed account 
mg .change would impose a 
dmflT ■funding ■ requirement 
with respect to overdue -recov- 
erables from, authorised rein- 
surers. 

The difficulty of predicting 
wbidh authorised reinsurers 
may become overdue - and to 
what extent — may lead US 
ceding- insurers to- require 
tending of all recoverables 
from most a utho rised rdnsinv _ 
era, including those attribut- 
able to IBNR. 

In - addition, increased 
demand for funding would 
raise -thsuwt' of" providing 1 ' 
authorised reinsurance, and , 
might lead mfrherised-.rcinsur- 
ers to raise prices to cover the 
increased cost, ft might also 


raise' the cost of letters- of 
credit and trust accounts, 4^ 
which could farther -raise the ? " 
cost of reinsurance. : - 

The a ddiHnnal cost attribut- 
able to increased' funding 
. requirements may cause some 
authorised reinsurers to forego 
authorised status if such status 
:• no longer qu alifies t he -rein- 
surer for an exemption from 
f unding requirements. 

At the same time that the 
proposal might lead to a rise-in 
the price of reinsurance, it 
would increase dema nd - for 
reinsurance, because' insurers 
would need surplus relief to 
offset the penalties to surplus 
that would result from the joss 
of credit for a portion of over- 
due recoverables. 

As regards funding mecha- 
nisms, the proposal would 
deny credit for a portion of * 
overdue reinsurance recover- f 
ablea, unless those recover- 
ables are secured by tetters of 
credit, trust accounts or funds 
on deposit with, the ceding 
insurer. These are' tiie' same 
types of frmding devices cur- 
rently authorised under exist- 
ing US regulatory require- 
ments to secure unauthorised 
f riTimni nee. 

If funding is difficult to 
obtain from an authorised rain- 
'sarer under. existing reinsure 
ance agreements, because of 
the lack of any contractual 
obligation to provide such 
tending; regulatory provisions 
in a few states may permit the 
mm-insurer parent of the ced- 
„jpgJmsgray tP jut up tfre neces- 
sary tending. 

Far instance. New York.Beg- 
'uhitionlM, as amended in 1986, 
Conttnaedbn page 6 
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The Complete Insurance Intelligence Service From FTBI 

FTBI Insurance Group now produces THREE essential Insurance publications. 


WORLD 

INSURANCE 

REPORT 


WORLD 

LOSS 

REPORT 


WORLD 

POLICY 

GUIDE 


SOLICITORS 


LONDON 
51 Eastcheap - 
London EC3M 1JP 
Telephone: 01-623 1244 
Telex: 884886 Clyde G 
Facsimile: 01-623 5427 


. GUILDFORD . : 
Beaufort House 
Chertsey Street 
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Telephone: 0483 31161 
Telex: 859477 Clyde G 
Facsimile: 0483 67330 
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Admiralty Centre' 
Tower Two, 19th Floor 
Harcourt Road, Hong Kong 
Telephone: 5-290017 
Telex: 61972 Clyde HX 
Facsimile: 5-202439 


Now in its fourteenth year. World Insurance 
Report is recognised in the industry as the best 
ir» Its field. Every two weeks it brings readers 
the most concise and pertinent review 
available of international non-life insurance 
and reinsurance news. 


A new. twice monthly review of tosses, claims, 
settlements and risk control initiatives 
worldwide. 


WIR contains: 

WIR News - concise reports on international 
markets, financial and regulatory trends, 
liability, marine, aviation and transport, non- 
marine. Lloyd's, and a comprehensive listing of 
losses and claims worldwide. 

WIR Corporate - company results, mergers 
and acquisitions, strategic trends, solvency, 
security and otherwise of general insurers, 
reinsurers, specialists, intermediaries and 
others, on and off shore. 


WLR contains: 

Occurrences and Reports —80 or more major 
international losses and daims listed by date. 
Global Survey - liability and other risk 
developments analysed by market sector. 
Rhkwatch - Monitors risk control and related 
fields including law and arbitration. 

World Loss Report helps you keep ahead in a 
world where risk and the consequences of loss 
are ever increasing. 


A unique, comprehensive monthly listing of 
new policies and programmes in all insurance 
dasses available each month worldwide PLUS 
a dause by clause analysis of London market 
policy wordings. 


YES I would like more information about subscribing to FTBI Insurance Group Newsletters. 


WPG contains: 

Market Survey - A round up of London 
market trends with contributions from leading 
industry players. 

World Policy Checklist - listing of new 
policies and programmes and their availability 
Comparative policy wordings - London 
market polities analysed sector by sector. A 
two year subject programme covers alt market 
areas, beginning with money insurance. 
Private medical, group actident/adcness, 
fidelity, computer fraud, property lability 
travel and many more follow 
AH are updated as policy wordings change. 

World Policy Guide combines the latest 
market information with agrowing reference 
service you will want to keep. 


Company. 


Address. 


FTBI Insurance Group publications 
produced by a worldwide network of' 


.Postcode. 


contributors and an experienced London 
editorial team set the industry standard for 
Specialist insurance reporting. 


■KH fax Tetex 

Please return to: 

Danielle Banks, FTBI Insurance. Marketing Department. 'Rawer House, Southampton 
Street London WC2E 7HA 

Tfel: (0U-24Q 9391 Fax: 240 7946 *Wex: 296926 BUSIN G 


< For information on these titles, simply 
complete the adjacent form. 


Our Capacity 
is More Than 
Financial Security 


Reinsured with us. you have more than the backing of 
our financial resources. Our wealth of knowledge and 
experience is a valuable asset when it comes to making 
decisions. Wherever there is a call for service and secu- 
rity, we are there. Around 400 of our more than 700 staff 
members work in our branch offices and subsidiaries In - 
15 countries throughout the world. Being on the spot 
we have first-hand knowledge of the markets and know 
the right people too. Our network of inside knowledge 
makes it possible for our ceding companies, wherever 


they, may be. to draw on our experience, background ’ • 
information and market data, 

142 years of experience, in-depth knowledge and the 
.£19™ connections are a sure-fire recipe tor success.- 
The proof, a world-wide premium income of 2 billion 
German marks. 
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. IN THE 1960s, when Robin 
Jackson was an underwr ite r 
with- General Reinsurance in 
New York, the attitude to rein- 
surance was. he says, mark- 
edly different from that of 


'COLOGNE RE may be. the 
world’s oldest reinsurance 
company, but Ur Jurgen Zech, 
Its chief executive since Jams- . 
ary 1987. does not show quite, 
the same venerabHtty. 

A trim and y outhfutlookfng 
49-y^r-old, he joined Cologne 
Re (KBtoische Rflckversicher- 
tm g> in 1986 as deputy chief 
executive after 10 years on the 
board of Colonia, the . leading'' 
primary insurer which is part 
of the same group. . 

• The company, founded in 
1846, says that its 198$ net 
group premiums of DUL9bh 
make it Germany’s second big- 
gest reinsurer. 

Cologne -Re's figures apeak 
for themselves. Despite likely 
claims of DM40-45m from last 
October's storm, which swept 
much of western Europe, it - 
expects profits for 1987 to 
exceed the DM63m it earned 
before tax in 1966. -- 

" N in e teen eighty-seven will 
be a good year," says Mr Zech. 
Despite the stock market 
crash, which caused "consider- 
able -write downs V and the 
hurricane^ the overall result . 
“has improved". 

The better earnings also 
come despite the lower dollar, 
which reached a nadir of 
DML58 in December. Cologne 
Re works to the calendar year, 

which means it hag had to USB 

December's exchange rate in 
converting its US investment, 
income, depressing -1967 earn- 
ings in Deutsche Mark -terms: 

By' contrast, this year’s 
stronger dollar, has helped 
investment, income. perk up, 
and prospects for -1968 "looks 
better already”, says Mr Zech. 

But a range of other prob- 
lems is wm fr mtting all Ger- 
many’s reinsurers. Mr Zech 
takes issue with- those who 
ffiaim that reinsurers, unlike 
nrimarv hwawnwra connxmtes. 
will escape the competition 
that will surge after the open- 
iog of European borders. 

Nineteen ninety-two wilt not 
affect the reinsurers directly, 
"but indirectly it win affect us 
very much"; he says, “ft is of 
prime concern to our cedants. - 
What is of prime concern to 
them has to be of prime con- 
cern to ua." 

He thinks a change in file 
nature of German primary 
insurance is Inevitable. Not 
only wffl campettUon increase, 
hut the business will also - 
become more- complex and 
diverse, giving reinsurers a 
tougher job in a ssuaging their 
cedents' risks. 


SSS3 
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Competition among primary 
. insurers wiUalto leadto lower 
pi aii rinm a tougher condi- 
tions — and eventually start to' 
erode profitability. The upshot 
is that rexasarera will have to 
keep a much closer eye -on 
their cedents’ business. 

These may be tew- signs yet 
of these new pressures, but the 
eariy winds of 1998 are already 
blowing as for as the Cologne 
Re is concerned. Greater 
advice is being Bought by its 
cedents. - v 

With their sophisticated 
financial analysis and scien- 
tific and- technical expertise, 
rrimure n _are .accustomed to 
advising cedents an thebusi- 
ness. Now Mr Zech says that 
advice is turning., partly 
towards forecasts for the devel- 
opment of the industry and the 
challenges ahead. “There has 
been a fig inoease in the num- 
ber of visitors we're seeing 
here,", he says. 

: Many of the arrivals are 
from-abraad . fflustr afing the 
'desire of some foreign insurers 
to gain more information about 
the German market. , and in 
time periup even a foothold. 

- Among .the recent additions 
to the Oologne Re's branch net- 
walk is a new office in Manila. 
C aracas Js another possibility, 
says :MrJSech; white the com- 
pany is also thinking hard 
atant Bangkok. Meanwhile, 
bothJhe<iaality and size of the 
staff are being raised, with an 
Increase- of over 20 per cent in 
staff numbers in file compa- 
ny's existing offices alone. . . 

Domestically, Cologne Re is 
already taking steps to 


Ru les mav- alter 


Continued from page 4 ' 
permits the non-insurer parent 
corporation oTa ceding insurer 
domiciled in -the state to pro- 
vide the ceding insurer with- 
funds in lieu of funding to he 


surers. However, such, funds 
have to be held subject to with- 
drawals by and under the con- 
trol of the ceding insurer; and 
the transaction must have the 

itate Insurance Superinten- 
dent. 

In proposing to require rec- 
ognition of overdue reinsur- 
ance recoverables, US insur- 
ance regulators are making an 


admirable effort to obtain more 
accurate statutory financial 
statements from the property/ 
casualty insurers under their 
regulatory jurisdiction. It i» 


have foUy taken into account 
the potentially far-reaching 
consequences that adoption of 
their proposed accounting 
drihge may havo cm the cost 
of refnsunmce-and the-compet* 
itive ' relationship between 
authorised and unauthorised 
reinsurers. 

The author is a lawyer with 
Debevoise & PEmptan, New 
York 


improve and structure the 
advice it offers, whether on dif- 
ficult risks or the market in 
general. - Improved computers 
and data processing should 
offer better service, while tack- 
ling an inevitable rise in its 
cost ratio. The aim is to deepen 
its areas of reinsur a nce exper- 
tise, while broadening Into 
fields like credit and aviation. 

Mr Zech thinks reinsurance 
will become more complex in 
fixture as risks grow both big- 
ger and harder to assess. Prod- 
uct liability and pollution are 
jnst' two examples that he 
cites. Cologne Re wants to 
have the right staff and 
systems on hand to tackle 
what will be in creasingly 
tricky itwflw w HHiig decisions. 

. Perhaps reflecting his earlier 
background as a senior consul- 
tant at McKinseys, it is also 
putting its advisory services on 
a more structur ed footing, ft 
has just set op a consulting 
■ arm, which will be responsible 
for advising prima ry insurgs 
on yrf fr ' tWfKrwH- ri sks and mar- 
ket developments in general. 

Mr Zech denies any conflict 
of interest in advising primary 
insurers' — which might' have 
competing ambitions - on 
bow to prepare themselves for 
1992. “Being an information 
agent ls-part of our role as an 
international reinsurer." he 

■ays- " 

Haig Stmontan 


Insurers would buy reinsur- 
ance "on a partnership basis, 
to allow them to write larger 
Unas with a reinsurance part- 
,ner, or new classes of busi- 
ness^. The aim was the "level- 
ling out of results tomntnal 
benefit over a number of 
years”. No longer can that be. 
relied an, Jackson says. 

Now on the verge of retire- 
ment as the Merrett group’s 
active underwriter for Lloyd’s 
non-marine syndicate 799, he 
observes, with a rather jaun- 
diced eye what he sees as the 
■ iterfiw* in both morality and 
underwriting standards in the 
mark,* "Those of ns who lived 
through the early 1980s and 
saw the stupidity that went cm 
have obviously become a bit 
dlsHlusionad,” be says. 

Few would dispute that the 
stupidity reached its peak in 
the late eariy 1960s. when it 
seemed as if “people were buy- 
ing reinsurance to stay in bust- 
.ness at cheaper rates on the 
back of the reinsurers.” The 
latter, more often than not, 
were new players, keen to 
write as much business as pos- 
sible, in order to maximise 
their premium intake at a time 
of record interest rates. 

' “Reinsurers,” says Jackson, 
"became almost givers- away of 
their surplus and capacity, to 
enable other people to go out 
mill do niiiy things.” 

Jackson is cautiously opti- 
mistic, however, about file cur- 


Phil Gunson talks to Robin Jackson, the Lloyd’s underwriter 

‘A catastrophe market now’ 


rent cycle. So far, reinsurers 
have generally refrained from 
chasing primary rates down- 
wards' as the market softens. 
Not only are interest rates 
unlikely to reach former levels, 
he believes, but also "there is 
not a great, overwhelming 
desire of people with capital to 
pump it into reinsurance [and] 
that, I believe will keep the 
reinsurance market much 

tighter." 

Retention by primary insur- 
ers is up, and the tendency of 
reinsurance premium globally 
to represent a smaller slice of 
the market will, be feels, per- 
sist The future will see further 
“ rational laafl OD." of the market 
into fewer, bigger companies 
with less need to reinsure. 
"They will continue to buy 
reinsurance for catastrophe 
business, but why would they 
need to buy it on a [daily] basis 
when they're so winnh bigger 
than the reinsurers?” 

That tendency towards 
rationalisation wCL be acceler- 
ated by the free market in 
large commercial risk insur- 
ance in the EEC, due to be 
introduced in the early 1990s. 
Whatever the remaining uncer- 
tainties associated with that 
move (and they are many) Jf is 
dear that fewer, larger compa- 
nies will eventually be the 
order of the day. 

Lloyd's itself, in which Jack- 
son has been involved since 



Mr Robin Jackson: “You can't 


1976, has, he says, "become 
more of a catastrophe market". 
The horrors of US liability 
riaims In recent years have 
meant that "on the casualty 
side there’s not much of a mar- 
ket for low-level US liability 
business by way of reinsur- 
ance.” The chances that re f o rm 
of the US tort system will 
bring substantial relief in the 
foreseeable future are poor, he 
believes. "I don’t think you can 
torn battleships round - aft 
you can do is slow them 
down." 

The greatest fear is of inad- 
vertently participating in 
something aktn to the asbestos 
claims nightmare of recent 
years. 

Among the likeliest candi- 


tum battleships round, only slow 

dates tar a re-run of asbestosis 
is the burgeoning environmen- 
tal pollution issue where, ironi- 
cally, the insurers tend to be 
the same. The cost of cleaning 
up known toxic waste sites in 
the US has been estimated at- 
more than glOObn, but court 
rulings have given no clear 
idea as to how much of this 
will have to be paid by insur- 
ers. 

“There are indications," says 
Jackson, "that insurers will do 
better than they did with 
asbestos.” 

Another possible sign may 
be the trend among reinsurers 
-towards the writing of more 
facultative business, rather 
than proportional treaty rein- 
surance. The success of Jack- 
sou’s former employers. Gen- 


them down 

eral Re, is' due primarily, be 
feels, to its concentration on 
facultative risks. This elimi- 
nates the dependence of the 
reinsurer on underwriting 
judgments by primary carriers. 

"Treaty reinsurance under- 
writers, and the ceding under- 
writers, ended up miring the 
high hazard with the low and 
medium hazard business, 
the whole thing got out of kil- 
ter,” Jackson says. "You could 
argue that the reinsurance 
market will look better over 
the next few years, because it 
will have a more controlled' 
book of business.” 

Putting its money where its 
mouth is, syndicate 799 (due to 
be split into three next year) 
writes only 35 per cent treaty 
reinsurance. 
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Actuaries hope to receive guidelines on reserves 


LIFE REASSURERS in the UK 
are now a little more r elaxed 
over the problems caused by 
Aids (Acquired Immune Defi- 
ciency Syndrome) than they 
were 12 months ago. 

The numbers of death and 
disability claims arising from 
the disease is increasing, but 
very slowly. Contrary to the 
predictions of some market 
analysts, life companies and 
their reassurers have not been 
swamped with Aids-related 
losses. 

More important still, life 
companies have reacted to the 
problem posed by the disease 
Taster and more heavily than 
a year ago" according to Mike 
Brown, chief actuary of Mer- 
cantile and General Reinsur- 
ance. 

UK life companies were 
given early warning of the 
onset of Aids by the adverse 
experience of US life compa- 
nies. Yet it was the life reas- 
surers who stood to suffer 
most - because they act solely 


as risk carriers, and lack the 
vast savings and Investment 
business which cushions pri- 
mary life insurers. But. ironi- 
cally, all too often the reass nr- 
ers have to follow 
underwriting and pricing fash- 
ions set by the direct market. 

So. for reasons of self-pres- 
ervation. the reassurers 
assumed the role of gathering 
and disseminating information 
on Aids so that life company 
underwriters could appreciate 
■the extent of the problem they 
faced. 

Next, the reassurers set out 
to persuade life company 
underwriters to toughen up 
underwriting procedures: they 
led the way in introducing sup- 
plementary questionnaires on 
proposals from single men, 
designed to show whether the 
buyer's lifestyle had high-risk 
characteristics, such as promis- 
cuous homosexuality or intra- 
venous drug abuse. The reas- 
surers also urged life 
companies to apply to single 


men automatic testing of blood 
for the Aids-related HIV virus. 

Finally, reassurers encour- 
aged life companies to reassess 
premium rates and policy 
terms, particularly on pure* 
risk contracts - term assur- 
ance and PHI (permanent 
health insurance). 

This time last year, life com- 
panies had started to tighten 
up their underwriting stan- 
dards. though not as rapidly or 
as stringently as re assurers 
would have liked. But although 
there was plenty of talk from 
the life companies there was 
no evidence of premium rate 
increases or changes to policy 
conditions. 

Twelve months on, the scene 
has changed dramatically. 

First, the Institute of Actu- 
aries Working Party on Aids 
published its Bulletin No 2, 
which gave life company actu- 
aries a basis for Increasing pre- 
miums rates, because it con- 
tained a series of Aids death 
projections prepared by David 


Wlkfe, a research partner with 
R-Watson and Sons, the UK's 
largest firm of consulting actu- 
aries. 

Wilkie himse lf makes no 
a t tem pt to hide the underlying 
speculative nature of these 
tables, but they were swiftly 
used by actuaries as a basis for 
re assessi ng medium rates and 
setting up reserves against pos- 
sible future Aids claims. 

As a result, term assurance 
rates for 45 have 

been increased, by as much as 
150 per cent Desmond Le Grys, 
appointed actuary of Munich 
Re’s UK long-term reassur- 
ance operations, now considers 
them to be closer to realistic 
levels - and reassurers, too, 
are now getting the required 
higher premiums on their life 
business. In addition, life com- 
panies have at last adopted the 
strict level of underwriting 
that reassurers were seeking. 

On PHI, the life companies 
have adopted a different 
approach - though, again, 


they have followed the lead 
suggested by their reassurers 
— by excluding disability aris- 
ing from Aids, or Aids-related 
conditions, from the cover pro- 
vided by a PHI contract 

On group PHI for companies, 
the Tnaip contracts in which 
reassurers are involved, the 
life companies are offering 
gristing clients the choice of 
Aids exclusions or dramatic- 
ally increased premiums, based 
on the tab les contained in the 
recently published Bulletin No 
3 from the Institute of. Actu- 
aries Working Party. 

The problem posed by Aids 
for PHI is that a man becoming 
HTV-positive could live another 
20 years. The danger is that 
such a person could retire oh 
medical grounds secure in tire 
knowledge that the life com- 
pany would provide an Income 
through a PHI contract. 

This is not possible if Aids-* 
related fiinpssBs are excluded 
from the PHI policy — th ough 
life companies may still have 


problems with claims develop- 
ing on existing individual PHI 
contracts where rates, are guar- 
anteed. ‘ \ * 

The sitxtetiott has alsohad 
the effect of giving life compa- 
nies the' opportunity to 
increase their PHI rates ‘ 
rates that had. beenfar too low 
to meet the cost of rising num- 
bers of claims, even, without 
the new threat posed by Aida. 
Life companies operating in 
the PHI market had. in feet, 
been accumulating losses since 
tiie early 1960s without taking 
any action. 

Le Grys says he had been 
pressuring life companies ■ for 
the p ast fi ve years to pot up 
their PHI rates. He says his 
own PHI reassurance book' is 
just in frfliaTMs^ thania to hard 
work and a tough attitude in 
re fusing business on too low 
rates. Only the arrival of Aids 
turned the market, leading to 
rate increases of up to 100 per 
cent in the last year. ‘ 

However, while reassurers 


are jess pertiffbedby Aids than 
they wue'12 months ago. there 
are still , many problems to be 
resafred.. In particular, there is 
- thegrowing antipathy between 
life companies and doctors 
over ‘-the conduct of Aids test- 
ing aind toe disclosure of 
results. 

The BritishMedical Associa- 
tion 1 b warning doctors not to 
send Aids test results direct to 
life companies. Its reasoning is 
that potential sufferers could. 

suffer- severe emotional dam- 
age if they learn that they 
were exposed to the Aids virus 
from a life company rather 
thnn fmm a, medical nnrtltln- 


The other problem facing 
reassurers is toe difficulty of 
determining the size of the 
reserves required . to cover 
fixture Aids claims^ 

As yet, there is no statutory, 
requirement for such a reserve* 
but . the Goverhment Actuary's 
Department has given stiang- 
indications that it expects 


appointed actuaries- to "make 
prudent provision. Mercantile 
. and General, for instance, set 
up^ageom Aide-related, reserve 
in 1387. As a UK-based rdn- 
surer, it ; needs "to adopt this 
-. sort of approach,- to 1 satisfy the 
expectations of the ■ Govern- 
ment Actuary and the Depart* 
merit- of Trade and Industry. 

..Most other reassurers, how- 
ever, are subsidiaries of giant 
. multinational re insu rance 

fer'ttfhold suS* reserves cen- 
• tratty. against - Aids risks on 
their worldwide business. This 
is certainly ' the policy of 
Munich Re. for instance. 

'Now, the UK's life assurance 
industry is hoping- that, by this 
time next year, the Govern- 
ment Actuary will have 
resolved some of the uncer- 
tainty by Issuing — : either for- 
mally or informally - some 
more, specific guidelines on 
how. It expects actuaries to 
respond to Aids when calculat- 
ing their need for reserves. 


THE COLLAPSE last 
November oF the Asbestos 
Claims Facility (ACF) in the 
US represents a major setback 
to the insurance industry - 
and, by implication, to reinsur- 
ers too. 

The hopes of asbestos pro- 
ducers and their insurers, to 
develop a joint approach to the 
settlement of claims brought 
by the victims of asbestos-re- 
lated injuries and diseases, 
may be dashed by the break- 
down of the ACF. 

The disappearance of the 
facility - established in June 
19S5, to curb crippling legal 
costs, present a joint defence 
against claimants, and provide 
a pool of funds to settle suc- 
cessful claims - could leave 
producers naked of insurance 
cover, and insurers and rein- 
surers facing million-dollar' 
claims (and the incumbent 
legal costs) on their own. 

Just two and a half years 
after its formation, the ACF 
has collapsed because its mem- 
bers - 34 asbestos producers 
and 16 insurers - could not 
agree on how the facility 
should be run. and crucially, 
how the liability of each indi- 
vidual member should be allo- 
cated. The differences first sur- 
faced in May 1987; and after 
months of argument, seven of 
the largest producers withdrew 
tbeir support, leaving the 
remaining members with no 


Philip Harverson considers the consequences of the collapse of the Asbestos Claims Facility 


workers who first filed against 
asbestos producers in the late 
1970’s. 


New body promises greater efficiency 


option last November but to 
vote that the facility be wound 
up on October 3 this year. 

Mr Robin Jackson, a Lloyd's 
underwriter and chairman of 
the London Asbestos Working 
Party - which keeps insurers 
in the City up to date on devel- 
opments in the asbestos saga 
- is dismayed at the collapse 
of the ACF. "Although it was 
inevitable, it is very disap- 
pointing because, after many 
teething problems, the facility 
was starting to perform well, 
and legal costs were being sig- 
nificantly reduced." 

The facts support his case. 
Before the ACF was formed, 
figures showed that producers 
were winning only 28 per cent 
of the cases they fought, and 
the average settlement cost 
was $600,000. Since the facility 
was set up, 65 per cent of pro- 
ducers have won in court, 
while settlement costs have 
nearly halved to an average of 
$330,000. And for the first time 
in the facility’s history, the 
number of claims settled every 
month was equalling the num- 
ber of new claims filed. 

Yet Mr Jackson admits the 


differences between producers 
over how to settle claims were 
becoming too great. "There 
were those willing to deal with 
riaiin«! reasonably, settle 
them fairly quickly. And there 
were one or two producers who 
were running out of insurance 
coverage and who wanted to 
hang on to their money as long 
as possible." 

Although, in the end, only 
seven producers were in dis- 
pute, the facility had to be dis- 
solved, because the seven were 
some of the ACF’s largest 
members. As Jackson says: 
"Any club cannot continue to 
operate if some of its most 
important members do not 
want to participate.” 

Another factor in the break- 
down of the ACF was the way 
the facility divided claim pay- 
ments between its members. 
•The share of liability carried 
by each producer depended on 
the history of claims made 
against that producer over a 
set period. If the number of 
claims suddenly increased dra- 
matically, however, flm share 
of liability could only be raised 
by a set amount - 15 per cent 


after the first year, and a maxi- 
mum of 15 per cent every three 
years thereafter. 

This led to accusations that 
some producers were escaping 
paying their fair share of set- 
tlements, because the system 


was not flexible enough to 
adapt to large changes in the 


adapt to large changes in the 
frequency size of claim* 
filed against producers. A 
member of the ACF could, 
therefore, be facing large 
Increases In the number of 
claim* filed against it, but end 
up paying out less proportion- 
ately because of the limit 
placed on its share of total lia- 
bility. 

The facility was also slow to 
react to changes in the type at 
claim* being filed. When the 
ACF was set up, the producers 
facing the most claim* were 
primarily from the construc- 
tion and shipbuilding indus- 
tries, where asbestos has been 
part of the production process 
since before the second world 
war. However, in recent years 
more claims have been filed by 
workers in newer industries. 
Thus the allocation of liability 
was being by Hip 
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arrival of new sources of asbes- 
tos-related claims. 

Perhaps, with such prob- 
lems, the failure of the ACF to 
co-ordinate its approach, was 
understandable. Yet the con-' 
cept of a joint approach to. 
asbestos claims has not been 
wholly discarded. Almost as 
soon as the vote to disband the 
ACF was taken. Mr Lawrence 
Fitzpatrick, the ACF’s acting 
chief executive officer, began 
to work on establishing a new 
facility. 

At least 29 of the original 37 
producer-members of the soon- 
to-be-extinct ACF have already 
pledged their support to the 
planned facility, provisionally 
nam ed the Centre for Claims 
Resolution (CCR). AH 16 of the ’ 
original insurers are said to be 
interested. Mr Fitzpatrick's 
team has already completed its 
first draft proposals, which Mr 
Robin Jackson and other insur- 
ers are studying carefully. 
They hope to have their 
response ready by the begin- 
ning of September.. 

The early indications are 
that toe OCR should be a more 
efficient, potentially less divi- 


sive body than its predecessor. 
Mr Fitzpatrick'S *MH> r-lnlm* to 

have drawn up plans which 
allow for flexibility In the allo- 
cation of liability, and which 
establish a' clainiB - handling 
philosophy that should be 
acceptable to all members. 

The new facility will. also be 
run differently. Instead of the 
one-member one- vote s y ste m of 
old - where small producers 
had the same voting rights as- 
larger producers - votes will 
be weighted according to each 
producer’s share of liability. 

Supporters of the new facil- 
ity also hope that cooperation 
will be forthcoming from the 
trust set up by the bankrupt 
Manville Corporation, once the 


biggest asbestos manufacturer 


Despite the collapse of the 
ACF, : Mr Robin . Jackson 
remains relatively optimistic 
about the. future; Producers 
and insurers know that It is in 
their Interests to pool their 


in t he- US. - Tfa trust has about resources and co-operate. 
$75Gm at its disposal to pay. There is, though, one dark 


asbestos claims, 'and some of 
that money may be made avail- 
able to the CCR. 

If the CCR ' is accepted by- 
enough producers ana insur- 
ers, It could be UP and running 


cloud looming on the insur- 
ance industry’s horizon - 
property «i jnwa p niaim*. 


In tbe past two years, claims 
brought against producers for 


in time for October 3, when the- dam age to land and buildings 


ACF finally expires, ft will also 
have a head start .over -its 
ill-fated predecessor. The rate 


have escalated dramatically. 
Although the legal arguments 
surrounding property claims 


of new dorms being filed every are less dear cut than liability 


month has dropped from its claims - which means produo- 


1987 peak of 3.000; to about ers tend to win more court 
1500 every four weeks, and the cases - insurers still fear that 


toe damage inflicted by prop- 


ing because the Injuries of erty claims could prove as crip- 
workers claiming now appear pUng as that inflicted by liabil- 


jrafion, once the . less damag in g than those of ttF claims. 

FTBI INSURANCE GROUP EXPANDS 


THREE PUBLICATIONS are now available 
from. Financial Hires Business Infm-mutinn 
Insurance Group. The long-established World 
Insurance Report newsletter, regarded 
throughout the industry as toe leader in its 
field, is now joined by the fortnig htl y World 
Loss Report and toe monthly World Policy 
Guide. Together, they provide a specialist ‘ 
news reporting service designed to keep 
insurance market executives abreast of 


industry treads. They cover all sectors of 
the profession, from international country 
l epuils to clanse-by-dause analysis and 
comp arison of London market policy wordings, 
D FuU detaUs of how to subscribe to the service ■ 
are available from Danielle Banks, FTBI 
Insurance Group, Marketing Department, Tower 
Bouse, Southampton Street, London WC2 TEA, 
tel (01) 240 3391 tefer 296926 BUSINF G, Pax 
London 240 7946. ' 



Underwriting 
the future 


Mercantile and 
General Reinsurance 

Moorfie3dsHouse,Mborfields, London. 
The Mercantile arid General Group 
of companies provides a worldwide 
service in all classes of 
business through its Head Office in 
tne United Kingdom and subsidiary 
companies in Australia, Canada. South 
■AfacaandUSA. 




While reassurers are less perturbed by Aids than they were a year ago, many problems remain to be -solved, says Eric Short ( 
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SECTION III 


FINANCIAL TIMES 


P New technology is 
H revalutionising the 
□ printing industry, for 
H . th0 ■ equipment , 

P manufacturers and 

users alike. . Furthermore, market 
leaders in the graphic arts industry 
In West Germany, the US, Britain 
and Japan are finding no shortage 
of Investors. 
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PRINTING is no longer a mysterious craft, 
restricted to the initiated few; Equipped with 
word processors and pagination software, 
office staff and publicity people can now . 
produce then: own laser-printed, doccunents 
in a variety of typefaces. , ... ... 

Technological changes are sweeping through 
the printing industry at all levels, bringing 
new areas of growth, particularly for 
export-orientated equipment-makers in West 
Germany, theUS, Britain,Switzerland and- 
Japan. The UK’s printing equipment sector, 
for example, has seen three consecutive years 
of increased manufacturing output - averaging 
15 per cent per annum. 

Meanwhile, sales of printed goods in the 

UK are set to reach $6bn this year - ^these 

are among the more obvious signs that the. 
printing business is booming,” says a . 
spokesman forthis yearisIPEX show, the 
intenmtionalgmphic arts exhibitionat 
Britain’s National Exhibition Centre, near . 
Birmingham. 

More than 100,000 yisitorsare expected - 
at the overflow event - the biggest trade show, 
ever held in Britain, with 1,500 exhibitors 
filling the NEC complex. Sales arising from 
this year’s event (September 0-14) could top 
£850m. . 
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Printing Technology 


THE IMPACT of new technology Is 
bringing radical changes to the print- 
ing, pubfishing and related communi- 
cations industries. 

v As a result, users and manufactur- 
ers are needing to identify where the 
thrust of this change will be greatest 
and how it will affect their business. 
Among them are the advertising, 
.magazine, newspaper and book indus- 
tries, as well as the repro sector, com- 
mercial printers, prxnttinishmg and 
converting' sectors. 

The move to all forms of type com- 
position, page-layout and even odour 
systems awqy from specialised com- 


puter hardware to off-the-shelf main- 
stream computer products is also 
compelling manufac turers to take a 
long, hard look at their pre-press 
products. 

This development, labelled "Fourth 
Wave Technology’ by the .Seybold 
Report - the technical newsletter for 
the pre-press industry - has intro- 
duced new low-cost levels for systems 
that would have been impossible only 
a year ago. 

“It means that newspapers, for 
example, will not buy a system from a 
manufacturer unless there, is a com- 
mitment to standard PCs," comments 


Clive Goodacre, editor of the World 
Graphic Arts Directory. 

The catalyst of this ‘Fourth Wave* 
technology was undoubtedly the per- 

A full contents list for this 
survey appears on 
page three 


sonal computer which has done so 
much to erase the mystique surround- 
ing the manipulation of pictures and 
text-processing. Even as recently as 


five years ago, few people were able to 
see that a dedicated terminal would 
be as obsolete as the compositor’s 
stick by the end of the decade. 

The newspaper industry, with its 
growing demands for totally-inte- 
grated colour pre-press systems, is 
also a driving force for technological 
change. (The colour illustration above 
includes part of the electronic control 
desk at the Financial Times’ new 
plant at London’s East India Dock). 

In the UK, the printing industry is 
the eighth-largest business sector, 
with more than 9,000 commercial 
printers and 25,000 inplant printers. 


Evidence of the industry's expansion 
is seen by insatiable demand for col- 
our from the magazine and catalogue 
sectors. 

This year, in the UK alone, orders 
for 25 web-offset presses - worth, in 
all around £70m - have already been 
ordered. 

The next revolution in web-offset 
printing will be in robotics at both 
ends of the press - for feeding in 
paper reels at one end and collecting 
finished products at the other. 

The printing industry’s track record 
in the application of new technology 

Continued on Page 3 
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THE 

IMMEDIACY OF 
NEWS 

Newspapers nieed the very latest technology to 
capture stories as they break and provide fast 
accurate coverage; / 

Crosfleld. praN^des^jnpufterrr^ 
rrariagemenfsy^e^ deal WRh.the creation of 
complete newspaper pages fironi .raw copy and 
handle all thd classified and displqy.crivrert^ 
for any size of newspaper. 


Crosfiefofexiworidl^ ’ 

solutions to fiifflthe. needs of designers, printers .and publishers. 
Intearated pr&iteHtediygtw 


THE 

SPECTACLE 
OF SPORT 

Up-to-the-minute pictures inject a dynamism into 
news and sports coverage taking action reports to a 
new level of irrvnedacy. 

Crosfield graphic systems supply the technology to 
produce high quality pictures In both black & white 
and colour, fast end effectively’. 

That same technology is also used in the 
commercial prfrrting market to reproduce news 
and feature-based colour pictures to the highest 
standards attainable. 


equipment fordestgieB dndprtnters, high speed transri^^ 

bath &nog^<rt>B3^Q6sfi^ tyjsitietechnotogy/ • 
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THE 

ATTENTION OF 
THE WORLD 


Crosfield is specstveading the commmkxrtioris 
revolution reducing the time for a story to reach the 
newspaper page. Image capture from video tope 
and electronic processing of newswire pictures help 
gather up-to-the-minute news whilsta variety of output 
options ensures that the latest stories are 'on press' in 
the shortest time possible. 


SFIELD 


COM 


Crosfield Electronics " Three Cherry Treat Lane, Hemol.Hefrpstead Herts HP2 7RH Telephone*. 0442 230000 


A member of Hie De U Rue Croup of Companies 
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( PRINTING TECHNOLOGY 2 ) 


There is optimism in many parts of the industry, reports Raymond Snoddy 

An era of dramatic change 


THE PRINTING industry is big 
business and getting bigger. In 

the UK alone, the sales of 
printed goods this year are 
likely to top £6bn for the first 
time and printing Is in the top 
ten league of manufacturing 
industries. 

■ Last year in the US, the 
value of all products in the 
pub lishing and p rinting indus- 
tries topped $l29bn and the 
-sector — with more than 53,000 
companies - ranked as the 
sixth largest employer in 
American manufacturing. 

A mood of optimism can be 
felt across many parts of the 
industry as" it becomes increas- 
ingly clear that paper and ink 
are not about to go out of fash- 
ion and be replaced by newer 
electronic forms of communica- 
tion, in any forseeable future. 

An industry that a few years 
ago had perhaps a rather 
grubby, old-fashioned image, 
lacking the glamour of aero- 
space, television production or 
computers, has now reason for 
pride of its own. 

Right across the industry 
new technology Is transform- 
ing the production process and 
improving quality, with new 
magazines being launched, and 
more newspapers making the 
transition to colour. The m 06 t 
dramatic changes have come in 
the pre-press area, where the 
text, photographs and graphics 
are prepared for printing. 

There has been a widespread 
introduction of computer 
systems, both large integrated 
systems and increasingly the 
use of standard personal com- 
puters combined with standard 
software — usually referred to 
as desktop publishing, (DTP). 

Systems are available for the 
grandest and some of the most 
humble locations. 

In July, Atex, one of the 
majors in the electronic pre- 
press industry, announced the 
signing of a S22m deal with the 
New York Times to integrate 
all the newspaper's pre-press 
operations, using IBM hard- 
ware. 

“In a few years from a tech- 
nical viewpoint, we’ll be run- 
ning a network of nearly 1.400 
workstations of varying horse- 
power and functionality and 
outputting the entire New 
York Times ready for the 
pressroom.” says Ms Elise 
Rose, a senior vice president of 
the company. 

At the other end of the scale. 
Press Computer Systems of the 
UK are unveiling at Ipex 88. at 
the National Exhibition Cen- 



ConRdent about Hm p ro spe c t s for the industry: Michael Leggaft, left, chairman of the BrttMi 
Federation of Printing Machinery and Supplies (BFPMS), sponsors of IPEX 88, the biggest trade 
show ever hold In the UK; and, right, Lord Rodney, chairman of the P rin ti n g Equipment 
Educational Trust. 


tre. an off-the-shelf package for. 
wmaTi publications, for £51,000. 
It includes a felly integrated 
system complete with central 
processing unit, software, 
printer and ten terminals. 

The move towards standard 
software and hardware is also 
evening up the printing indus- 
try to new entrants. 

(toe of the latest to migrate 
from the computer Industry is 
Cambridge Computer Graph- 
ics, a company with an estab- 
lished base in the CAD (com- 
puter-aided design) industry 
which has produced a colour 
corporate image publishing 
system which will run on IBM- 
compatible microcomputers. 

Although the changes have 
been most dramatic in the pre- 
press area, including every- 
thing from typesetting to 
graphics manipulation, elec- 
tronics have also become 
increasingly important in the 
control of modern printing 
presses. Computers now con- 
trol the pre-setting of ink levels, 
and also monitor performance 
during the process of printing* 
to maintain overall quality and 
cut waste. 

Yet, despite the obvious 
rapid rate of change, Mr Mich- 
ael Hancock, director of the 
Printing and Information Tech- 
nology Division of Pira, the 
printing, packaging and paper 
research body, believes that 
automation still has a long 


way to go in the industry. 

The main problem feeing the 
industry, he believes, is not the. 
technology itself but how it is 
to be managed and used effec- 
tively and the fact that differ- 
ent people with different skills 
are now required for that task. 

. A shortage of people with 
the right computer-based skills 
is seen as being inevitable 
unless greater efforts and 
resources are devoted to train- 
ing in information te chnolo gy. 
Groups such as fee Printing 
Equipment Educational Trust 
in the UK are also seeking to 
raise cash to re-equip colleges, 
(see page 10). 

Changes in technology have 
dramatically changed both 
relationships and industrial 
relations in fee industry. With 
increasing sophistication, more 
control tends to go to fee origi- 
nator of a piece of work some- 
times leaving less added value 
* for the conventional pr i nter . 

Margins can be squeezed 
when a printer is presented 
only with computer discs or 
plates ready for printing, com- 
pared wife the <dd days when 
work would be re-keyed. The 
growth of corpo ra t e publishing 
demonstrates how fee process 
ran go fen circle with large 
mmpanlps deriding to take fell 
in-house responsibility far all 
feeir pu blishing needs 

Despite the dr ama of indus- 
trial relations in what was 


Fleet Street and Mr Rupert 
Murdoch's transfer of his 
national titles to Wapptng, the 
paper, print and publishing 
industries have overall been 
among the most peaceful and 
an orderly system of national 

agreements has s ur v i ve d . 

The UK industry has shown 
real productivity increases 
averaging 7 per cent a year 
since 1960. Furthermore, orders 
lost to overseas competitors, 
when the British industry was 
seen as a sick man of the Euro- 
pean p rinting industry, are 
starting to be won back. 

Perhaps the most obvious 
symbols of investment and 
new technology can be seen in 
London's Docklands. There, 
many of Britain’s national 
newspapers, including the 
Financial Times, have built 
up-to-the minute printing 
plants with computer-con- 
trolled presses all with sophis- 
ticated colour capacity - part 
of the £lbn Investment, includ- 
ing redundancy payments, 
which fee national newspaper 
industry has made in the 
ftiture. 

But they can also be semi in 
the restless overseas expansion 
of companies such as Mr Rob- 
ert Maxwell's BPCC which has 
bought its way within less 
than two years to second place 
in fee US contract printing 
market and fee tending p rinter 
of Sunday magazines in the 


US. 

According to Papte, the Wim- 
bledon-based printing pub- 
lishing consultants, the level of 
confidence from printers and 
print-buyers ha« remained 
high over fee past year with 
more than 55 per cent of com- 
panies expecting improved 
p rosp ec ts . 

The consultants are forecast- 
ing growth across all fee main 
sectors of fee print market 
from business forms ami labels 
to hooks and magazines. The 
highest rate at growth — 10 per 
cent - Is expected for commer- 
cial printing wife direct rn«n 
buoyant and short-run cata- 
logues for the specialist market 
still expanding. 

In the UK there has been a 
dramatic concentration of 
power in fee hands of the big 
players through acquisition — 
pr inte rs who have fee financial 
mnade to invest in the latest ' 
technology and to c on centrate 
to a singe product at a particu- 
lar site. 

While there will always be a 
place for small companies 
occupying niche markets, 

, industry specialists fear there 
will be a growing squeeze on 
medium- sired companies with 
a turnover of perhaps £ 2 m a 
year. 

It is not only Mr Maxwell 
who has been on the acquisi- 
tion trail For St Ives, 

a company which last year had 
sales of £9&n and is now the 
second largest to fee UK, has 
nuto four iwy w . 

to particular the purchase of 
Bumxps from United Newspa- 


3,000 machines a year in fee 
UK alone. 

They argue that small 
presses are cheaper than pho- 
tocopiers on print-runs above 
50-100 copies and that laser 
printers and desktop publish- 
ing (DTP) systems are still no 
substitute for tradftional offiset 
presses, to te rm s- of quality. . 

While arguments oyer qual- 
ity continue, what is not in dis- 
pute is that the-com M natioa of 

powerful microprocessors com- 
puters, high resolution graph- 
ics screens and laser printers 
allows sub-editing and page 
make-up on inexpensive per- 
sonal computers, such as the 
Apple Macintosh V 

Mr Eddie Shah; founder of 
the Today n e wsp ap er; plans to 
launch his news popular, news: 
paper Hie Post with networked 
Apple m«« lefor this -autumn, 
(see page ten). • ^ 

Supporters of desktop pub- 
lishing claim -that anything 
from, a simple newsletter to a 
ton colour magaarne can HOW 
be prepared on soda systems. 

finmft expe rts complain, how- 
ever, that fee supporters of 
DTP have raised expectations 


Some analysts forsee feat 

fee bulk of ™ pi ti l ting fixing . 

try and up to fea hands 
of 10 major players. 

The move towards large 
international corporations will 
be further enc ou raged by the 
growth in satellite and facsim- 
ile transmission. ' . . 

Yet the toture of the printing 
industry looks far from mono- 
lithic. There seems to be ample 
room for a variety erf different 
technologies and processes 
aimed at their appropriate 
markets. 

The death of fee print- 
ing press sector has, for 
instance, long been forecast in 
tin* fare* of the advance of pho- 
to-copiers and more recently 
the arrival of Hpgktnp publish- 
ing. The gm«p printing press 
sector has, however, stub- 
bornly refused to die and press 
manufacturers report an 
jmnimi market for more ft™ 


too high and that the resulting 
dlsappotntment is ane erf the 
reasons why corporate or 
tohouse publishing has taken 
off much more slowly in 
Europe than in the US where 
the iwwtet Is ■**""■*** to be 
worth 8500m a year and grow- 
ing at an annual rate of 
between 20 to 90 per cent 

Those who have Installed 
Corporate publishing systems 
have tended to he restricted to 
large organisations to fee pet- 
rochemical and aerospace 
Industries which have used 
their own internal systems to 
produce tumn as techni- 
cal mnrmnfe and mIm litera- 
ture. 

The overall growt h in print- 
ing, by whatever method the 
image is transferred to paper, 
has ensured a strong market 
for printing equipment manu- 
facturers. particularly in West 
Germany. 

The West Germans claim to 
dominate fee world printing 
equipment Industry, wife sales 
last year worth DM 5.5bn 
($3bn>, 76 pa cost of which 
was exported. 

The value of printing eq uip- 
ment manufactured in fee UK 
is now worth £800m a year, 
two-thirds ] of which^ is 
exported, according to the Brit- 
ish Federation of Printing 
Machinery and Supplies. ; 


West Germany continues to 
dom inate much of . the pri nting 
equipment Industry 



FIVE CENTURIES after 
Johann Gutenberg invented 
movable ..type, printed . his 
famous version of fee Bfbte: in 
Mainz,. and took the printed 
word out of the rdark ages,-: 
West Germany dominates fee 
world printing ■ equipment 
industry. Not only is fee " 



but so also are the 
second biggest ami tjie oldest . 
. As in other key engineering 
branches where Germany has 
a texting share, most of the 
output is exported. Last year, 
fee German industry produced 
DM5J3m ((3bn) worth of print- 
ing machinery, of which 76 per 
cent was sold abroad, fee mato 
purchasing countries being the 
US, Britain, France, Italy and 
Switzerland. 

Some oTtbe German indus- 
try’s recent export successes 
have grabbed the headlines, 
notably the two deals landed 
by MAN Roland to supply the 
print empires of Mr. Robert 
Maxwell and Mr Rupert Mmv 
doch wife Ugfrcapacity news- 
paper colour printing equip- 
ment worth DM450m ' and 
DMlbn (with options) respec- 
tively. The latter was fee big- 
gest ever contract to the world 

prinHny jn ihmir y ... 

Despite its ability to land 
these two aiders, MAN Roland 
is only fee second biggest com- 
pany in fee German industry. 
But the biggest, Heiddberger 
Drockmaschlnen (also widely 
known as Heidelberg), mads 
news recently when It agreed 
to pay $300m for fee Harris 
Graphics division (including its 
web offset business) of AM 
International, the US office 
equipment con c ern. Haidelber- 
ger brack feus stole a inarch 
over Kontori, its Japanese com- 
petitor, which font also been, 
keen to buy Harris. 

While the two Mg German 
companies are in strong com- 
petition with each other, 
though, their product ranges 
differ considerably, both are 
coming under increasing pres- 
sure from Japan. 

“Competition will undoubt- 
edly become tougher,” says Mr 
Helmut Wohland, the chief 
executive of MAN Roland. The 
Japanese, he. notes, used to 
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Source: West German mechanical 


near 8400m) of more than 
X)M2tm which has doubled in 
five years, and MAN Roland, 
wife some DMl.5bn, are for 
and away fee leaders in the 
industry, there are several 
other big players in Germany, 
The oldest printing press 
company in the world is 
Koenig & Bauer. It was formed 
In fee early 19th century by 
Friedrich Koenig - on whose 
mechanical presses The Times 
newsp a per was printed to Lon- 
don - and Andreas Bauer. 

(j W 7 » i « H mmpniiteB aim In 

the pre-print sector, making 
equipment for photo-composi- 
tion, filmsetting, and laser 
typesetting. Pro mine nt here 
are Linotype and Compugra- 
pbJcs, part of Bayer chemicals. 

■ - Altogether, German produc- 
ers accounted last year for 42 
per cent o f the tota l DMIObn of 

. • Continued on Rage 3 



concentrate , mainly 'on Asia 
and North America, but they 
are now carving out abdgger 
position in Europe. 

Since Harris Graphics has a 
profitable, plantin ^France; at 
Montataire-near Paris, HeMel- 
bexger Druck was concerned to 
prevent Komorl obtaining a 
foothold to Europe 
fee' US operation. 
ampany 
to modernise the.French plant, 
as well as boosting Harris’s 
exports from the US. where It 
has a share of around half of 
the commercial web offset mar- 
ket 

Although Heidelberger, with 
a turnover (excluding Harris’s 


West German printing 
machinery exports 


UK 
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Don't BE COLOUR-BLIND TO CARBONLESS BUSINESS FORMS. 

New IDEM SUPERIOR is the first carbonless paper specifically designed for high quality colour 
printing. Idem Superior’s brilliant white, coated surface means you can now carry colourful brand or : 
corporate images over to business forms to provide a complete visual identity for any product 


or service. See new Idem Superior on Stand 2D26 at IPEX 88. It's areal eye-opener. 
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( PRINTING TECHNOLOGY 3 ") 


Competition intensifies in the US printing industry 

High cost of staying up to date 


The US printing industry. 
been enjoying favourable eco-. 
nomic conditions in recent 
years, but there is still cause 
for some concern within the 
sector. New technology is 
impacting every; facet of the 
industry and causing some 
fundamental changes in the' 
way it does business. 

The underlying goals -of 
these changes 'are to return 
more -control to -print-buyers 
and to simplify or automate 
printing' process as much 
as possible to increase produc- 
tivity and improve quality. 
Though some progress has 
been made, by and large, it has 
been a case of promised unreal- 
ised. . ■ 

The undisputed king of US 
painting remains offset lithog- 
raphy. According ‘ to the 
Graphic Arts -Technical Foun- 
dation, offset lithography 
accounts for more than 75 per- 
cent of all printing-based on 
-value added^&Kfaw materials 
-in- the manufacturing process: 

Based on US Department of 
Commerce estimates, the value 
of all products and services 
sold by the printing and pub- 
lishing industry in the US, 
totalled $129tm in 1987. Ship- 
ments are expected to be 83 
per cent higher In 1988, 
adjusted for inflation, accord- 
ing to the department's Indus- 
trial Outlook 1988. 

Printing and publishing 
ranks as the sixth largest 
employer in the US manufac- 
turing sector, with more than 
53.000 companies. Although 
small, family-owned operations 
constitute the bulk of this 
number, the US printing indus- 
try is dominated by a relatively 
small number of printing com- 
panies : Bit Donnelley & Sons 
of Chicago, ~ Illin ois is the 
unchallenged leader, with 
$2_4bn In 1387 sales. The top 
five companies each had total 
sales of $lbn or more in 1967. 

To talk of the US printing 
industry as a single entity is a 
miHiparting simplification. Just 
the above top-five printers 
include one hook and magazine 
printer, two business forms 
printers and two greeting card 
companies. These five compa- 
nies use a range of printing- 
processes including offset 
lithography, flexography, let- 
terpress ami gravure. ' ■■ 

The US Department of Com- 
merce divides 'the printing, 
industry down . into' 12 seg- 
ments. Therefore^ to examine 
the impact of technology on 
the US printing industry 
encompasses ~jl ^considerable 
breadth of issues; -with 'Vsryfhg L - 
impact on the indivktual seg- 
ments. There are,- - however, > 
several developments receiving . 
most of the attention. 

As mentioned, much of the 
talk surrounding new develop- 
ments has been promises to 
the future and not reality lor 
today. Such is the case with, 
the flexographic printing: pro- ' 
cess. 

Offset lithography grew to 
dominate the - US . printing 
industry because ot its high 
quality and productivity. Since • 
tile process depends on chemi- 
cal interactions tod not just 
mechanical , operations. It is 
considerably more complex 
and requires greater skill to 
operate. 

Flexography offers the sim- 
plicity of raised image p r iming 
and the vibrant colours of 
water-based inks, but it also 
has a number of significant 
drawbacks. The most serious 
problem is that flexography 
cannot produce images with a 


resolution, as high as other ;. 
printing processes. Its images 
are na* as crisp. 

There are a number of other 
problems with' the process, too, 
including higher cost plate 
materials and some difficulties 
with inkA Nevertheless, flexo- 
graphy s ^potential advantages 
have s p ur red the investment of 
a, great deal of time and money 
bjr -a large number to suppliers 
and -printers to^ overcome its 
Unfits.; 

IT flexography ever acMeves ; 
■ a? qu ality level competitive 
with lithography, it is expected . 
to steal -away a large share of 
the printing market because of 
its lower cost, ease of use, od- 
our, quality and reduced envi- 
ronmental impact- To date, 
outside -of packaging applica- 
tions, -flexography has gained 
its greatest acceptance in the 
US newspaper printing" seg- 
ment, due to the lower quality 
demands of many newspapers. 

' Equipment manufacturers 
have been able to capitalise on 
the current rurih to print news- 
papers -in colour by offering 
flexography as a lower : cost 
alternative to multicolour off- 
set lithography presses. Since 
haying. colour presses means a 
change in technology for news- 


the industry 
las teemed more willing to try 
out tins newcomer. 

While the list of newspapers' 
fn the US printed by flexogra-' 
phy continues to grow (some 30 
newspaper titles at present), 
others have tried it and 
decided to stick with lithogra- 
phy. The process has gained 
tittle acceptance outside of the 
newspaper indostoy. except for 
a few printers producing some 
lower 'quality advertising 
inserts ' and 'directories- Stm. 
the shear! magnitude of the 
development effort and the 
level of interest in the prices 
have many industry experts 
optimistic about flexography's 
futur e., 

: One possible glimpse of the 
future was. provided by the 
Flexographic Technical Associ- 
ation (FTA). The association 
produces a four-colour maga- 
zine for its members called 
Flexo. Last year, the FTA in 
conjunction with Greater Buf- 
falo Press' of New York tod 
several flexographic equipment 
companies toted the viability, 
of printing a four-colour maga- 
zine via flexography. 

A four-colour, 32-page Flexo 
signature on coated paper was 
printed at Cheater Buffalo and 



pleurm bf T«iy Kt* 

The . Financial Timas on sale In Manhattan, .New York City, 
made possible through facsimile technology. International edi- 
tions of the FT are also printed hi West Germany and France. 


included fn the April 1987 
issue. The test was considered 
a success, but participants 
• agreed that the process was 
not yet capable of printing this 
type of work on a production 
basis. 

Ever since USA Today revo- 
lutionised the newspaper 
industry by printing in four- 
colour processes, US newapa- 
' pars of all sizes have followed 
suit Emboldened by their suc- 
cess at printing theirown prod- 
, uctsin colour, many newspa- 
pers publishers are trying to 
expand into a different market 
by using their new colour 
presses to print items for out- 
side customers. 

The industry has been most 
successful in otherwise 

idle messes to print advertis- 
ing inserts which the newspa- 
per already have c on tracts to 
carry in their fold. 

Although most people toad 
to think of printing in terms of 
the pressroom, it is in the pre- 
press arena, where most of the 

developments have occurred of 
late. Colour electronic prepre s s 
systems (CEPS) revolutionised 
prepress operations by elimi- 
nating many manual 
operations and offering previ- 
ously unavailable colour cor- 
rection and image manipula- 
tion capabilities. 

There is a down side to this 
technology, too. Most large col- 
our trade shops and printers 
virtually were forced int o 
installing Sim or more CEPS. 
Even if demand was not suffi- 
cient 7 to justify -adding this 
capability, customers threat- 
ened to take to t heir work to 
other shops with CEPS, based 
on the presumption that they 
would need this advanced 
capability on occasion. 

The end result has been 
under utilisation of CEPS capa- 
bility, with many shops allow- 
ing equipment to sit idle or 
using it to do simple tasks that 
cannot be justified on the basis 
of cost 

Some' trade shops have 
turned to the Ales for a solu- 
tion to this problem - com- 
panies owning multiple colour 
houses are linking their shops 
via satellite. In this way, ever y 
location need not have a CEPS 
in-house to offer this capability 
and work loads can be more 
evenly distributed. 

Eventually, these satellite 
networks could be used for 
beaming finished digital 
images directly to printers for 
plate-making tod printing . 

A number of trade shops are 
also- CTperiwierrtiTip with-CTBat 
tog - oloo tgoaic links to -their- 
customers. Low cost electronic 
design systems have been 
introduc ed, tha t can be inter- 
faced to CEPS. Design systems 
typically produce a lower qual- 
ify result and have only lim- 
ited capability. 

However, many trade shop 
customers can afford to bring 
this technology in-house 
because of its lower cost Pre- 
liminary design work can be 
done on these systems and 
then transmitted to the trade 
shop for fi na l image prepara- 
tion cm a CEPS. 

Developments in the United 
States Design systems can also 
be used as remote proofing sta- 
tions for work done at the 
trade shop. Trade shops can all 
but lock in their customers by 
setting up these tinita, and 
some even sell the design 
systems. 

. Despite much hype and some 
hysteria, the wander technol- 
ogy of desktop, or electronic 
publishing and printing, has 


Big boost for productivity 


Continued from page 1 
is probably unbeaten. For 
example, the d e m a nds of the 
industry for data transmission 
are far above other. Industrial 
requirements In terms of 
capacity, speed and error-cor- 
rection. 

Technology is bringing fos- 
ter press speeds and rising pro- 
ductivity. Artificial intelli- 
gence in the pre-press field and 


automatic printing controls hi 
areas such- as inking are 
enhancing . the output from 
web and sheet-fed machines. 

The advent of desk-top pub- 
lishing is also boosting the 
awareness of typography and 
layout in business communlca- , 
tip ns. This, in turn,, is raising 
standards in the presentation 
-of-bustness documents. 


Specialist printing houses 
can now be linked together via 
digital communications to 
meet the highest demands of 
the advertising industry. Many . 
of these latest innovations in 
the indnstry are bein g unveiled 
at IPJSX- lgj, the international 
graphic arts exhibition, spon- 
sored by the British Federation 
of Printing Machinery and Sup- 


pliers (BFPMS) at Britain's 
National Exhibition Centre, 
(September 6-14). 

“Such is the speed of change 
that just when you think a new 
development isn’t going to hap- 
pen, that's usually when it 
does,” comments one industry 
analyst. 

Michael Wiltshire 


West German export success 


Continued from page 2 

world printing ' machinery 
exports, according to the Ger- 
Aj man mechanical engineering 
* industry association (VDMA). 
The customers were spread 
throughout 160 countries - 
“there is hardly any country in 
which paper, paper products, 
and print to matter of all kinds., 
are not produced on German 7 
machinery," says the VDMA 
proudly. ..... 

For as well as the pri nting ., 
machinery itself, German com- 
panies are also heavily 
involved in paper production 
and finishing machinery, with 
a production total of DMl.Bbn 
in 1987. of which 68 per cent 
was exported. Output of paper 
converting machinery was at a 
similar level with 92 per cent - 
sold abroad. Here, too, the 
share of the world market is 
sizeable: Germany’s foreign 
sales of paper production and 
flntchin g equipment made up 
30 per' cent of world exports, 

with a 37 per cent share in the 

converting, field. 

The . success of German can- 


to the paper and print- 
ig machinery industries 
reflects: their constant invest- 
ment, innovation, and atten- 
tion to service and training 
(both of employees and cus- 
tomers), qualities that charac- 
terise the country's leading 
exporters in all brandies. Hei- 
delberger Drock. for instance, 
moved into: electronics very 
early. Its production activities 
thustor&ch frOm the foundry 
all ft* way to the writing of. 
software. - 

Headelbcrger'B pro minenc e is 
based on sheet-fed machines, 
said mostly ta the small and 
medium-sized printing firms 
who have found business esca- 
lating in recent - years as the 
so-called 'colour explosion’ has 
burst through the industry. 

It is also involved to a lesser 
extent in web offset, with the 
Harris Graphics purchase 
adding to i&position.here. At 
SCAN Roland, production 
ranges ftom.smto sheet-fed off- 
set TTy>rhTnB« to big magazine 


and newspaper presses of the 
type ordered by Mr Maxwell 
and Mr Murdoch. 

-Koenig & Bauer, with a turn- 
over of nearly DMSOOm, also 
counts large-scale interna- 
tional publishers among its 
customers. Mail Newspapers of 
the UK ordered eight big web- 
fed letterpress rotary machines 
last year, the last to be deliv- 
ered this month.- This followed, 
successful contracts in the US 
with newspapers In Florida 
and Rhode Island. The WCtrz- 
bnrg-based company also co-op- 
erates with. Sumitomo of 
Japan's printing machinery 
division, which builds tod' wjfe 
rotary offset machines for the 
Japanese andFar Bastem mar- 


As in other key engineering 
sectors like. textile machinery, 
Germany has managed to build 
and keep Its lead despite a 
steadily risin g currency which 
has made exporting more 
costly, though the D-mark 
eased this year. Since purchas- 


ers are obviously concerned to 
acquire the latest technology, 
German manu f acturers have 
striven hard to modernise then- 
products and their production 
methods and maintain their 
reputation for quality, reliabil- 
ity, and punctuality. 

But their home market is 
also important, despite their 
heavy renance on foreign sales. 
The colour explosion has 
affected Germany as well as 
other markets, and magazine, 
newspaper, and book publish- 
ing has grown enormously in a 
country which is one of the 
world’s richest 

“Germany is still a growth 
market,* say s Mr Hilmar 
Dosch, finance director of Hei- 
delberger Druck, with satisfac- 
tion. Even so, it is the foreign 
customers who make the run- 
ning . The Gutenberg revolu- 
tion has become a powerful 
economic as well as cultural 
factor. 


Andrew Fisher 


had little impact on the US 
printing indutoy. Print-buyers 
being able to produce images 
on a personal computer tod 
output final printed pieces on a 
laser printer was considered by 
'some to be obsolete tradit i o nal 
printing processes. 

At present, the resolution 
and productivity of desktop 
publishing systems are judged 
to be too low for most printing 
applications. The graphics cre- 
ation capabilities of these 
systems have won many con- 
verts in newspaper and techni- 
cal publishing applications, 
though, due to their lower 
quality demands. 

Some type houses and print- 
ers are finding some success in 
cwTIinp installing and maintain . 

tag desktop systems for their 
customers. Again, this locks 
the customer into the type 
boose or printer, which can 
use its .costlier and more 
sophisticated equipment to 
improve the quality of their 
customers desktop output and 
reproduce it more efficiently. 

There have also been a num- 
ber of indirect impacts of tech- 
nology on the US printing 
industry. The most significant 
is a fundam ental change in the 
industry’s approach to the 
business. Printing has gener- 
ally been technology driven, 
rather than market-driven. 
Printers sought to buy the lat- 
est technology and then to sell 
this new capability to custom- 
ers; the technology always 
came first 

Advancing technology has 
-also bought ever-increasing 
purchase prices and has speed- 
ed-up equipm ent obsolescence. 

Instead, printers toe concen- 
trating on finding pfehe mar- 
kets were they can still afford 
to be the best at what they do. 
They are finding markets 
where they are not forced to 
compete head-to-head with 
large companies that can 
spend freely or foreign compet- 
itors who benefit from lower 
labour costs. 

So far, technology cannot 
provide a solution to the indus- 
try’s most serious problem: 
based on population demo- 
graphics, the US printing 
industry is expected to face a 
critical shortage of trained and 
available labour In the 1960s. 
Machines still cannot replace 
humans, and hopefully never 
w2L 

Mark D. Smith 

Chicago 
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In West Germany, Journalists use an advanced electronic editorial system to plan pages for the 
Frankfurter Alfgemelne newspaper. 


Linotype 



TYPE 


Linotype are very much true to type 
as a world leader in their field. Since 
Ottmar Mergenthaler presented the 
first practical typesetting machine in 
1886 and laid the foundation of the 
Linotype company, we have quite 
literally set the standard the world 
over. From the traditional graphic 
arts environment to the rapidly 
expanding DTP and corporate 
markets, Linotype has successfully 
combined its quality of performance 
with quality of service. Today, the 
Linotronic* 300 imagesetter is a 
world best seller and no less than 
two thirds of all laser imagesetters 
installed carry the red and white 
Linotype label. In type composition 
as in imagesetting the story is one of 

innovation, unmatched resources and an envious pedigree. The 
Mergenthsder Type Library from Linotype has almost 2000 Latin 
and non-Latin typefaces on its shelves, including many of today’s 
most popular fonts. The designer’s drawings of Helvetica? Optima? 
Palatino? and many others occupy Linotype's vaults, not as relics 
of the past but to ensure the faces of the future remain true to the 
originals. Linotype has also pioneered the adoption of the 
PostScript® page description language, launching the world's first 
PostScript dedicated imagesetter and The Linotype* Library of 
PostScript typefaces. With its expertise exported to .oyer 90 
countries around the globe, Linotype is dedicated to improving the 
quality of the printed image - anything less wouldn't be true to type. 


Unotype Limited 

Bath Road. Cheltenham. GloucestershirB GL53 TLB 
England. 

■telephone (0242) 222333 


Linotype AG 

Postfaeh 56 80. Mergenlhaler Allee 55-77 
6236 Eschbom b& Frankfurt WfestGemiany 
■telephone (06196) 4034) 


Linotype Company 

425 Oser Avenue. Hauppaupe, 

New fork 11788, United States of America 
Telephone 516 434 2000 


-L«fyp&Untfiwita.Helvedca,OptiraandFaiatire>aretradenraiteafUnotypeAGandta^ 
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tMdalbMgW* turnover has d o ub led In the past Ova years 


Andrew Fisher profiles Heidelberger Druck 

Undisputed leader in the industry 


WITH A turnover of more than 
DMZbn (Sl.ltm), a West Ger- 
man labour force of 7,600 peo- 
ple, and a total of some 350,000 
machines delivered to custom- 
ers, Heidelberger DruckznascM- 
nen Is the undisputed leader of 
the world printing machinery 
industry. 

Big though they are, its 
.nearest competitors, MAN-Ro- 
land. also German, and Komori 
of Japan, are still a good deal 
smaller than Heidelberger 
Druck - widely known also as 
Heidelberg. Recently, it agreed 
with AM International, the US 
office equipment group, to buy 
the Harris Graphics division 
with its web offset business 
(Web Press). 

Thus, at one stroke, Heidel- 
berger Druck is adding about a 
third to its size, with Harris 
having a turnover of more 
than S350m. Through the deal, 
which is Heidelberger’s first 
plant purchase outside its Ger- 
man base, the company Is 
acquiring new capacity not 
only in the US and Mexico, but 
also in Europe, already its big- 
gest market. 

Heidelberger outbid Komori 
for Harris. The Japanese com- 
pany was convinced that it 
would acquire the US company 
and thus obtain a strong pro- 
duction foothold In Europe 
with Harris’s French plant at 
Montatairc near Paris. Thus 
the German company has kept 
its main Japanese competitor 
at a distance through the 
planned purchase of Harris, 
while also gaining important 


new capacity across the Atlan- 
tic, where Its second biggest 
market outside Germany lies. 

"This is a big step for us,” 
says Mr Hilmar Dosch, the 
finance director. “We know the 
US company’s technology and 
its customers, so the deal will 
complement our existing pro- 
gramme very welL” 

Initially, Heidelberger will 
concentrate on Increasing Har- 
ris’s order book of around 
$300xn, lifting its export busi- 
ness, especially in Europe and 
Asia, and smoothing out pro* 
duction problems at its new 
components plant in Dallas, 
Texas. It will also modernise 
the profitable French parts and 
assembly operation, which 
employs 700 people out of the 
total Harris labour force of 

2,700 

The German company, 
founded in 1850, is predomi- 
nantly in the sheet-fed offset 
business, so there will be little 
overlap with Web Press. More 
than 90 per cent of Heidelber- 
ger’s turnover comes from 
highly flexible sheet-fed 
machines which ran at a top 
speed of 11,000 prints an hour, 
or three sheets a second. For 
web offset machines, handling 
long print runs, speeds are 
much higher: 40,000 prints an 
hour, or 11 per second. 

Thanks to the tremendous 
rise in the use of colour, Hei- 
delberger's turnover has dou- 
bled in the past five years. Last 
year its net income Jumped 
firom DM184xn to DM248m. Indi- 
rectly controlled by Rhelnlsch- 


Westfallsches Elektrizitfit- 
swerk (RWE), the big German 
utility, it currently invests 
around DM200m a year - the 
US deal is being financed inter- 
nally - and sells in 230 conn- 
tries. Every 10 minutes of 
every working day, a machine 
leaves the plant for delivery. 

In addition to its German 
employees, the company can 
also call on same 4JM0 techni- 
cians, engineers, and printing 
advisers at more than 200 ser- 
vice offices around the world. 
This is an essential back-up to 
its production and sales efforts, 
with a heavy emphasis also 
placed on training, both of 
employees and customers. The 
company has almost 600 
apprentices, nearly 8 per cent 
of its German workforce, a 
high proportion even by the 
standards of such a training- 
conscious country as Germany. 

Heidelberger Druck is not 
only the world's biggest com- 
pany in the industry, hut it 
also has the world’s largest 
printing press factory, at Wies- 
loch near the Heidelberg head- 
quarters. It also has a new 
DM400m, highly automated, 
plant at Amstetten near Stutt- 
gart. Its control of the produc- 
tion process goes from the 
foundry to the software, with 
electronics playing a key rule 
in the speed and flexibility of 
modem colour nnmhinwB. 

"We tried working with 
other software firms, but it 
was too slow and frustrating.* 
says Mr Dosch. "So we did it 


ourselves." Heidelberger has a 
new DMGOm electronics facility 
and turns out some 2m elec- 
tronic components a year. 

At its main plant in Vines* 
loch alone, it has more than 
700 computer-controlled (CNQ 
machine tools. It makes most 
of the components for its print- 
ing presses and is thus more 
heavily integrated than most 
competitors. It buys in only 
around 30 per cent of its mate- 
rials, while other big, compa- 
nies purchase more than 50 per 
cent 

How about the future? “If 
the world economy continues 
to grow, we shall grow too,” 
comments Mr Horst Schlayer, 
the sales director. The whole 
printing industry, he notes, 
has become far more colour- 
oriented than It used to be, 
partly through the influence of 
colour television. Most of Hei- 
delberger’s customers are 
sma ll an d medium sized print- 
ing firms, in stiff competition 
with each other. It is not 
involved in high-circulation 
newspaper and magazine print- 
ing. 

To stay in the race, its cus- 
tomers need the latest technol- 
ogy - "today the four-colour 
routine is not enough." adds 
Mr Schlayer. “Now, the equip- 
ment can handle six colours." 
There are other refinements, 
too, such as numbering, perfo- 
ration, and the application of 
special coatings for advertising 
and promotional work. Alto- 


gether, some 65 per cent of the 
printing on Heidelberger's 
presses is linked to advertising 
or marketing in way. 

.Nearly 80 per cent of its 
turnover is achieved abroad. 
After Germany and the US, its 
third most important market is 
the UK. It is also strong in 
Japan and the rest of Asia. 
With Harris Graphics, the Ger- 
man group will both enhance 
its position in North America 

— Harris has approximately, 
half of the US commercial web 
offset equipment market 
and be able to offset some of 
the impart, of the strong 
D-mark on its web offset .tgist.. 
ness, though this year hasafcwr 
the German currency weaken 
against the dollar. 

Heidelberger does not have 
any further acquisition plans 
for the moment, says Mr Dosch 

- “we have been cautious in 
the past and we win remain so 
in the future. " But to keep.up 
with the market, it will have to 
maintain Its investment, 
research, and production pace. 
Printing companies used to 
keep their madifnw; for up to 
20 years. They still last 'that 
long, but are- now usually 
replaced in half that time or 
even less. 

Around 80 per cent of the 
world’s 150,000 printing con* 
cams employ 20 or fewer peo- 
ple and the pressures in the 
market axe intense. Thus says 
Mr Schlayer “We have got to 
modernise all the time.” 
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MAN ROLAND 



MAN Roland may be only the 
second biggest producer of 
printing machinery In. West 
Germany and the world, but it 
has shot to pro min ence thanks 
to its two ciders from 

Mr Robert Maxwell and Mr 
Rupert Murdoch, the interna- 
tional T myfls barons, for Ugh. 
capacity colour newspaper 
printing equipment worth 
PM4SE" and around dMUhl 

While clearly appreciating 
the business, which ft sees as a 
fttetaTiwnt to its abilities in cot 
our newspaper printing, the 
^nm Vpa try Is anxfoUS tO SVOdd 
the Impression that it has 
become dependant on the. two 
media magnates. 

It emphasises that the orders 
- Mr Murdoch’s for . 39 Color- 
man presses, 220 roll changers 
and associated options was a 
world record for the print 
industry - have not distracted 
it from the needs of its thour 
sands of smaller customers. 
For HAN Roland has been 
around rather longer than 
either of Us two biggest clients. 
R stems from i merger in 1979 
between Roland OffeeftnaacM- 
nenfahrik Faber & Schleicher, 
based In Offenbach near 
Frankfort, and MAN Mascfai- 
nenfabrik Angsburg-Nuem- 
berg, based in Augsburg In 
Bavaria. 

Despite their complicated 
names, the merger was In fact 
an ideal fit For it combined 
the exp e r tise in sheet-fed print- 
ing developed in Offenbach 
since 1871 with the roll-print- 
ing capabilities of the Augs- 
burg works, established about 

two earlier. 

As a result, MAN Roland 
now claims to have an almost 
unparalleled range at products 
from email gheeM bd machines 
for commercial printers to the 
massive three-and-four-eterey 
high p rin t mammoths ordered 
by. the AngfrSaXon press bar- 
ons. 

Together, that range has 
enabled the company, which 
employs 7,800 workers at its 
German plants as well as a fur- 
ther L&00 abroad, to generate 
safes of DML2Sbn in its 1986-7 
business year and after-tax 

S refits of DM37.6m. Sales in 
le latest business year to 
end-June look set to reach 
DMLSbn, while total orders are 
likely to be about DM2-39bn. 

MAN Roland, as its. name 
temltea, is an Independent sub- 
sidiary of tiie Vast MAN con- 
glomerate, itself a merger 
uotwocn two German e ngin eer* 
lug companies in 1966. But the 
rompanyrtoakes much at its 
links with its powerful parent 
MAN Roland may be a famous 
name In printing, but is part of 
an outfit which is as well 
known for heavy vehicles, steel 
trading and dfeeel engines, as 
printing machines, to name 
out a few. 

Hence, Mr Helmut Wohland. 
MAN Roland’s chief executive, . 
takes pains to stress the 
back-up available, be it techni- 
cal or financial, to hla com- 
pany. After all, its biggest 
printing p roaocs in parti cu lar 
are not short-term invest- 
ments, and customers want to. 
be reassured that the company 
will still be around yean home 
to look after their needs. 

Thus customer training , and 
after-sales service are among . 
the themes he emphasises, as 
is the knowledge that BUN’S 
engineering ami foindd mus- 
cle ultimately stands behind its 


printihgeqhipi^ 

"Befog. a. subsidiary of t» 
MAN group is' very htfpfUl to 
us, especially when it comes to 
increasing ottr room -for 
manoeuvre in financing." he 



_ of 
and 
helps 


durability does riot rule 

out the c*u»n« to change, he 
stresses. MAN Roland makes 
much of the feet that its 
ltmehiiww - and especially the 
huge Cotorman tenm ordered 
by Mr Murdoch and Mr Max- 
weH which reflect the increae- 
ing demand for coloux In neks-' 
papers - are highly adaptable. 

- Thus, five years, after com* 
missioning its new presses, a 
newspaper may- want ' to 
respond to changing market 
conditions by raishqr 
or altering the < 
its plant. “The 

Chances of expansion . 

explain why we have now 
delivered over 150 Colorman 
plants around the world." says 
Mr Wohland. . ' ^ 

Establis hedCTni^ te^wlTfe 

now fest^l^amlng the*bresd 
and butter of news p aper pub- 
lishers around the world, .who 
are replacing their older letter- 
press But not all 

printing , equipment manufac- 
turers were as quick to grasp 
the Importance of offset -tfeefa- 
as MAN Roland, Which 
_ways had a substantial 
of its business In this 

flea 

Although the company as a 
whole can offer a range of off- 
set, letterpress and gravure 
machines - the three key 
printing methods — - offset 
accounts for some 95 per cent 
of group turnover now. 

Good .and long-established 
customer relations are another 
of the themes stressed fay Mr 
Wohland. Relations with Mr 
Murdoch, for example, had 
been nurtured over many 
years from the days when his 
press empire covered only Aus- 
tralia. .... 

However, MAN Roland 
■ presses are not only to be 
found at newspaper plants in 
the UK and Down Under. In 
Germany, readers of the pope* 
lar mass-circulation Bild Zei- 
tung also see the fruits of its 
technology, as do subscribers 
to the SueddeutecheZeltung, 
the quality Muhlch-bas ed 
dally. Elsewhere in ' Europe, 
Holland’s De Tetegraaf and lie 
Figaro of France are. also 
printed on MAN Roland 



BrUtsh Newspaper Printing Corporation’s Wstferd prase haS 
wflh Rs 12 MAN CoSorman machine s 


And foe company has 

, won .att. order for prestos 
the Communist Party’s 
youtiL.riBrirapaper In the Soriet 
Union. ■ - 

7 Meanwhile,, commercial 
l^wtfng an sheet-fed machines 
continues to thrive. Sheet-fed 
presses, which tend to cost up 
to DMAfrSm — Just where roll 
machines start --t- are predomi- 
nantly used In. the general 
printing and packaging indus- 
tries thanks to their anility to 
handle paper of varying sloe 
and thickness. Thus white its 
spectacnlar newspaper presses 
may have captured the head- 
lines, some DM450m of MAN 
Roland's DM700m investment 
pfogramme to the early 1990s 
is to be spent on the Offenbach 
frnrfwasB against DM250m for 
ion presses in Augsburg. 

. .The fret that there is now no 
big US producer of sheet-fed 
machines has -given foreign 
groups a great advantage, and 
virtually all the sheet-fed 
presses now sold in the US 
now come from Europe or 
Jfepan. 

. But the US market Is Hot the 
OT Hmp iw ot the increas- 
tough battle being fought 
in printing equipment - 
whether roDar sheet-fed. 

In the past the contest was 
predominantly between Ger- 
man and US manufacturers. 
But in recent yean, Japanese 
groups tike Komori and Mitsu- 
bishi have been making their 
presence increasingly felt - 
6 Japanese activity used to be 
directed to the Aslan and north 
American markets, but it is 
now becoming stronger in 
Europe,” admits Mr Wohland. 

“In both sheetfed and full 
machines, Japanese competi- 
tors are using well-proven 
technology, much electronics, 
high automation and low 
prices to build up their market 
positions," he says. 

”Btit In Europe, they are 
coming to a market character- 
ised by demand for the highest 
printing quality and flexibility, 
and which requires manufac- 
turers to have great know-how 
•cross the whole spectrum of 
process and plant technology. 
Competition livens up business 
■— even. ours." - 

tfadg Slmonlan 
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"IS it real - or is it ScitexT 
asked Forbes magazine, the 
American fortnightly business 
journal The question referred 
was to the amazing Image 
manipulation now possible 
through pre-press electronic 
systems from companies such 
as Scitex. 

The company, in common 
with its major rivals, such as 
Crosfield Electronics in 
Britain, or Hell In West Ger- 
many and Dainippon Screen in 
Japan, can now take any pho- 
tographic picture and perfectly 
blend in features which an edi- 
tor or advertiser might wish to 
present. 

: To illustrate how cleverly 
the facility can be applied, 
Forbes used Image manipula- 
tion to create a “picture" of 
Colonel Oliver North in a US 
courtroom with President Rea- 
gan. As everyone knows, such 
a scene never happened, but 
Image manipulation such as 
this is virtually undetectable, 
even, it Is claimed, by forensic 
experts. 

This question of some elec- 
tronic Image manipulation by 
the print media thus raises eth- 


AUTOMATION 


Full automation predicted by mid-1990s 


leal issues. The makers of 
these front-end image-process- 
ing systems did not of course, 
set out to forge pictures. Their 
aim was - and is - to provide 
a means of enhancing colour 
images, removing or retouch- 
ing blemishes, as well as com- 
bining Images and adding 
extra features. 

Were it not for the wander- 
lust of some advertising execu- 
tives and their clients, there is 
no longer any need to send out 
teams of photographers, tech- 
nicians and models to South 
Pacific beaches or to hire 
stuntmen for ‘still’ pictures. 
Many requirements can 
instead be created in the stu- 
dio. using stock pictures and 
image-processing equipment. 

But in their eagerness to sell 
new electronic imaging 
systems to the graphic commu- 
nications industries, some 


manufacturers have perhaps 
‘oversold* the creative capabil- 
ities of new equipment. 

The customers - the repro 
departments serving advertis- 
ing agencies and the various 
colour supplements, for exam- 
ple - have tended, in turn, to 
over- promote the possibilities 
for picture changes, encourag- 
ing their clients to use these 
new farfiitwe to excess. 

The newspaper world, with 
the pressure of dally deadlines, 
has been less keen to experi- 
ment in these areas, especially 
since there is insufficient time 
to repeatedly change images 
and styles. Most newspapers 
work to broadly pre-deter- 
mined page-layouts and 


is talcing a long time , tho ugh. 
for electronic page layout aa 
well as make-up to become 
practicable. 

Even now, the experienced 
paste-up person can make page 
changes more quickly with 
scissors and adhesive than via 
computer screens and elec- 
tronic page-composition 
systems. 

hi the early 1970s, however, 
some computer companies 
made it seem so easy that a 
newspaper of the future might 
even be organised from a deck- 
chair on a beach, with text and 
picture directions being sent 
via a computer to scene distant 


Electronic pre-press and 
front-end systems are, of 
course, becoming universally 
accepted by the daily press. It 


That vision was far-fetched 
but technologically, great 
advances have been made 
which go a long way In meet- 
ing the complexities of newspa- 
per and magazine production. 


For example, electronic text 
ahd imaging systems with 
direct data compression, makes 
it possible rapidly to transmit 
complete pages to other print 
plants, anywhere in the world. 

Transmission problems have 
earned the majority of newspa- 
pers using page transmission 
to continue using film to 
record incoming pages before- 
malting plates from which to 
print - a pity this, trot while 
more advanced technology 
exists. It takes time to perfect 
such systems. 

Some larger European maga- 
zines already employ direct 
page transmission In rotogra- 
vure, where assembled colour 
and text pages can be linked to 
front-end systems to allow the 
electronic engraving of print- 
ing cylinders. There are also 
German and Japanese uy « i» n M 
which allow direct offset plato- 


on to cylinders within 

aprinf* 

Some analysts predict that 
by the xnld49eOB the “all-auto- 
maric” production of newspa- 
pers will have become feasible. 
Paper-handling is already vir- 
tually automa tic, wi th robots 

and ’lifting them^ fo r’prinfr 
ing. 

Pioneering systems in Japan 
by Asahl Shbntran and Dainip- 
pon Printing have impressed 
the world of printing. Now, 
many other manufacturers are 
following their l*wH. 

In future systems, copies of 
newspapers will be removed 
t m i r rm w tfraTjy go Hwt tho y wm 
have inserts stuffed in by other 
automatic msrfriiwa 
At the front end, electronic 
t y pes et t ing and page compoHi- 
ttan systems will be serviced 
by electronic still cameras, 


available from companies such 
to Cataiii. Fuji and 5ony. The 
pictures thus taken can b$ sent 
directly over telephone lines 
from newspaper offices world- 
wide. 

Laser printers capable of 
producing. _ fine-resolution 
images wm 


! dispense with film’ 

erasable laser disc storage, 
such as available from Dupont, 
Tandy and Stony, have imptee- 
Mve storage capacity and could 
be coupled to low-cost personal 
computers to bring about 
touch-needed Savings. 

Laser exposure could go 
direct on to press cylinders, 
too. Films tmA platac In inter- 
mediaxy stages of production 
would no longer be needed. 

As yet, however, most news- 
paper* have found they prefer 
to work with film as a storage 
medium because- it is 
checked, changed 


All-electronic systems for 
‘printing mass-circulation 
newspapers and magazines will 
also demand highly skilled 
operatives to Work them. 

Bold experiments In the US 
at Newsweek magazine, for 
instance, where all colour 
pages were to be created in edi- 
torial Offices in Manhattan 
have how given way to a more 
realistic approach. The equip- 
ment has been moved to an 
expert reproduction house, 
linked to the publisher Via Sat- 
ellite transmission. From the 
repro boose, satellite transmis- 
sion sends complete pages to 
nttra s rim g tmmHi pr in Hi u > cen- 
tres. 

Newspaper and magazine 
Journalists on larger publica- 
tions are continually Deeding 
to asrimflate new production 
techniques available to them 
through advanc i ng tec hno l o gy .- 
Few editors or other Journal- 
ists, however, would gin*™ to 
be dactranlc wizards. That feet 
alone , will probably delay the 
widespread total automation of 
newspaper printing. 


Hi 
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The FTo satellHe receiver at Evergreen, New Jersey and, right, printing in Roubaix, near UUe 


WHEN President Reagan and 
Soviet Premier Mikhail Gorba- 
chev bid farewell at the end of 
their meeting in Rekyavik, Ice- 
land, the world's photogra- 
phers were on hand. Just 
hours later the colour photo- 
graph of the handshake 
appeared in America’s Time 
magazine. 

The incident shows just how 
quickly newspapers and maga- 
zines need to act if they are to 
keep up with rival publications 
and media, such as television 
and radio. To meet those tar- 
gets publishing houses around 
the world are installing indus- 
trial facsimile (fax; machines. 

For several years desk-top 
fax machines, which transmit 
and receive text, photographs 
or diagrams over the ordinary 
telephone network, have pro- 
vided one of the fastest-grow- 
ing markets in office equip- 
ment 

Their industrial counterparts 
have also been in dem and, par- 
tictdariyin the DK7 as newspa- 
pers distribute tbeir printing 
centres around the country. 


Manufacturers estimate that 
the market for fax machines 
such as these has doubled over 
the past two years in Britain. 
In the rest of Europe, however, 
the uptake has been patchy. 
This is because of the problems 

of getting digital transmission 
lines. 

' Although sharing a name 
and a concept, the office desk- 
top machine and the industrial 
fax machine have several basic 
technological differences. That 
is for two specific reasons: the 
industrial fax has to transmit a 
much higher print or picture 
resolution: and because it has 
more information to send it 
has to transmit it more 
quickly. 

A desk-top fax machine uses 
a thermal print head to read 
the document, which means 
the very latest Group IV 
machines can read and trans- 
mit 200 lines by 400 lines of 
data per inch. An industrial 
fax machine uses a more 
sophisticated laser spot to scan 
across the page and for colour 
magazines, for example, scans 


Della Bradshaw on industrial facsimile 

Fax meets need for speed 


1£00 lines by L600 lines every 
inch. Over a whole page that 
adds up to 700m pixels, the 
individual picture elements. 
That is 32 dines the amount of 
information sent over the most 
advanced desk-top machines. 

Because speed is of the 
essence in transmitting pages, 
the ordinary telephone net- 
work is not suitable. Instead, 
publishing bouses are invest- 
ing in dedicated links between 
prin ting sites, using satelli te 
and optical fibreT transmission, 
lines as well as the standard 
copper telephone cables. 

Satellites need not only he 
used for international trans- 
mission. The Norwegian news- 
paper VG, for example, trans- 
mits data from its Oslo to its 
Trondheim office so the paper 
can be printed on two sites. 


The information is sent via a 
French satellite over the 
Congo. 

The available transmission 
speed for both terrestrial and 
satellite links varies around 
the world, depending on the 
tAlacnmmiinirfltinns operators. 
In tile US the standard trans- 
mission rate is L544 Megabits 
of information per second 
(Mbit/s), and in the UK and 
many other places around the 
world it is 2Mbit/s. That mean s 
that it takes about three and a 
half minutes to transmit an 
ordinary broadsheet page of a 
newspaper. 

To cut the transmission time 
down even further the fax 
mamifaH iTrani are incorporat- 
ing compression techniques 
into their machines, which 
squeeze tha bits of information 


down the telephone line. That 
cuts down the time it takes for 
the page to be sent from three 
and a half minutes to about 55 . 

s groT id ft -. 

But compression can intro- 
duce a farther problem. As the 
information is compressed 
down the telephone line then 
reformatted at the other end 
there is a higher chance of 
errors creeping in. That is a 
particular problem where a fox 
is being ’broadcast’ from one 
stte to a number of other cen- 
tres. To iron- out that problem 
the manufacturers are building 
error correctio n techniques 
into the machines, which 
mamia that r.h nnks of data can 
be re-sent if an error occurs. 

Another concern for the . 

industrial fox manufac turer is . 
that newspapers need the flexi- 


bility to amid and receive the 
data in different forms. like 
the desk-top fox machine, the 
industrial fox can send infor- 
mation from a sheet of paper - 
w hich in publishing terms 
means a paste-up of a page - or 
it can transmit information 
from a computer disk. The 
printing house needs to receive 
the information either on a 
diak, a printing plate or fPlTl. 

Al though the des k-top fox 
market is dominated byJapa- 
nese companies, manufacture 
of industrial fox machines is 
international. Two Japanese 
manufacturers - Matsushita 
Graphic Communications 
Systems and Ricoh are players 
in the initngfrigi fox market, 
but other participants are the 
American company Chemco, 
the German company. Hell 


( which ]g an affiliate c o m p any 
of Siemens) and the UK com- 
pany/ Crosfield Electronics, 
which is part of the De La Rue 
'conglomerate. 

The main application for the 
industrial fox machine is in 
; transmitting pages for painting 
remotely, either to contract 
printers or to overseas or geo- 
graphically distant sites. The 
Financial Times, for example, 
pmHg infor mation for its EUTO- 
pean edition bom London to be. 
printed in Frankfurt, Roubaix 
near Tiih in France and Ever- 
green, New Jersey. 

Lars Janneryd, Deputy Man- 
aging Director of Commercial 
Operations at Crosfield Elec- 
tr onics, also see s a rbla for the 

fw rwaVhiTM» Tri rhan g in g -Umi 

way newspapers operate. He 
quotes the example of a small 
provincial paper. Moss Avis, 
based 50 kilometres south of 
Oslo, in Norway - “the news- 
paper was being forced to close 
down because it couldn't afford 
to buy the. new. printing . 
it needed. But instead 
: our Fagefax machine. 
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did the paste-np locally and # 
transmitted the paper to a con- 
tract printer for printing. So it 
was able to stay in business," 
be says. 

JnnriAr yd frcHmntoa feat fmly 

about 20 per cent of the world’s 
newspapers use fox technology 
for transmitting 

black-and-white pages. Never- 
theless, he believes there Is an 
even bigger market potential 
In colour fox transmission. For 
that, the fox machine has to 
transmit four different 
for every page. 

One of the -reason for the 
enormous growth potential -is 
that it is not just the commer- 
cial publishing industry which 
needs to send colour photo- 
graphs around the globe. 

hi the US, though not yet in *- 
Europe, companies in the p 
graphics art Industry are also 
taking up colour fox transmis- 
sion as a way of sending colour 
photos around the country, 
which can then be used for 
advertising or illustrative pur- 
poses as well as newspaper or 
magazine pntiHshfng. 
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THE HIGH street 
quick-printing industry was 
born two decades ago from the 
coming together of two sepa- 
rate technologies. 

The first of these, the litho- 
graphic method of printing, is 
now the dominant process in 
the whole printing industry. 
With the arrival of all-elec- 
tronic printing processes it is 
.possible that it will not main- 
tain the dominance it gained 
during its second century, but 
it dearly has a good few years 
left to it 

The other main stay of the 
quality quick-printing industry 
has been the silver-based paper 
printing plate. This photo- 
graphic technology emerged in 
the 1960s and was responsible 
almost single-handedly for the 
demise of the conventional 
high street jobbing printers 
who were then universally 
using the letterpress printing 
process. 

In the 1960s, the printing 


industry generally regarded 
the advent of these silver-based 
materials with near total indif- 
ference - and, to a certain 
extent, still do. 

It Is on these two technolo- 
gies, then, that quick-printing 
has developed into a substan- 
tial world-wide industry since 
the first hesitating steps were 
taken in the UK by indepen- 
dent owners in 1970, to be fol- 
lowed by the first franchised 
printing chain a year later. 

The silver plates were not, in 
fact, the first paper-based 
printing plates to be used for 
printing. They were proceeded 
by electrostatic plates (really a 
form of •photocopy' from which 
one can take master images) 
and the direct image-master 
which, although a printing 
plate, could perhaps better be 
regarded as a replacement for 
the conventional typed duplica- 
tor master. 

The significance of the sil- 
ver-based plate was that it 


QUICK-PRINTING 


Today’s jobbing printers 


offered an image quality which 
was then, and still Is, signifi- 
cantly superior tp that obtain- 
able from an electrostatic 
plate. 

As a result, quick-printers 
could produce photographs of 
respectable quality from the 
same plates as they would use 
to print type or line drawings. 
Of course, it had always been 
possible for small printers to 
produce photographs on the 
small presses that we now 
associate with quick-printing. 

But this involved more 
expensive metal plates which 
were also more laborious to 
produce and it was either nec- 
essary to go through an Inter- 
mediate photographic stage to 



prepare a film negative (as is 
still largely done in the main- 
.. -stream-jrinting. industry). 

■ Alternatively, an intermedia 
ate chemical process could be 
used which involved the opera- 
tors getting their hand s dirty 
and would normally only pro- 
duce a printing plate the same 
size as the original being cop- 
ied. 

The beauty of the silver- 
based material was, and still is, 
that a camera could produce a 
press-ready printing plate in 
one step from customers’ art- 
work. Indeed, the same camera 
could also be pressed Into ser- 
vice for other graphic arts 
functions. 

On the press side, the origi- 
nal equipment was typically 
very rudimentary and largely 
confined to A4 images, the only 
size then being produced by 
conventional duplicators. 

These presses would have 
relatively poor inking-power 
(this limits the size of solid 
image that one could print cm a 
page and the ability to use 
glossy papers) so' that the 
potential of the silver plate 
could not be fully utilised. 

In the intervening years the 
rapid growth in quick-printing 
(there are now perhaps almost 
3.0G0 quick-printers in the UK,, 
of which perhaps 500 are fran- 
chised) has meant a very sig- 


nificant market for manufac- 
turers and a resulting 
proliferation or equipment 
competing far the frame 

On the plate-making side, 
quality quick-printers have 
long considered that only sil- 
ver plates give su ffic i ent detail 
for the sort of work they 
expect to produce for custom- 
ers, although a significant 
number have stuck with toe 
improving electrostatic plates 


piece of i 

not offer the productivity avail- 
able an highly automated ail- 
ver-basOd equipment. . - " 

On the' piresS sidtf, most 
quick-printers are now be 
equipped with presses that wDl 
print up to SRA3 size (a little 
over twice the area of A4) tons 
enabling the production of a 
brochure wfth colour running 
right up to foe edges of toe 

The quick-printers account 


Rapid expansion has meant a very 
significant market for manufacturers 


and, as a result, electrostatic 
out-sells silver by two-to-one. 

There are a number of 
increasingly sophisticated cam- 
era-plate makers which will 
produce both metal and elec- 
trostatic plates on the same 
machine as well as c arrying 
out a variety of graphic arts 
functions such as producing 
photographic effects for incor- 
poration in customers’ jobs. 

While it is often considered 
attractive to have so many 
functions available in one 
piece of equipment, such cam- 
eras leave a quick-printer vul- 
nerable to breakdown if all the 
functions are served by one 


for less than 20% of press sales 
up to SRA3. The design of 
presses has changed remark- 
ably little, considering how 
many changes have affected 
toe printing industry as a 
whole over toe period. 

The basic principles of 
lithography which involves a 
p rinting plate which narriftR no 
relief image, has not changed 
since patents were originally 
taken out in 1798. The litho- 
graphic plate is formed in. such 
a way that in the areas where 
no image will print it is water- 
receptive, while in the image 
areas it is not 

On the press, a plate is first 


by a roller and then 
the ink, being greasy, 
simply refuses to adhere to the 
plate in the previously damped 
areas. There has4n recent 
years, been a significant 

improvement in the of 

fl m ndag plates on these «n»n 
presses. 

The mmki* for Small p rWMWW ... 
in toe quick-print industry is 
largely anraiia ted jby ok 
dor (tl le A-RDtck 
Chicago, a subsidiary of 
Britain’s GBC) and some 90 per 
cent of toe presses, that they 
now ship to high street print- 
ers are equipped with a special 
set of damping rollers which, 
separate -the water from the 
inkioilers. - 

These presses, like almost 
e ve r yth i n g in. tiw quickprini- 
ing business, are imparted! The 
UK’s major suppliers are now . 
toe US, Japan and Germany. 

’ A3 .Dick, like their compc±i- 
t ore, su pply a_ ra nge^cfjgresaes ' 

many highly automated fea- 
tures. Paradoxically, these 
have not yet found favour with 
the quick-printing industry 
since so much of the work 
involves short runs so that 
such automated controls do. 
not crane into their own. 

Here one can see that it is 
not only in the size cf its equip* 
ment that quick-printers differ 
from their huger commercial 
brethren - for in the general 
commercial printing industry 
the presses are almost unrecog- 
nisable from their predecessors 
of 20 yean ago, so numerous 
are the electronic controls. 


AJLDick is currently buying 
several of its competitors, 
bringing it into head-to-head 
competition with AkOnterna- 
tional and the Japanese Ryobd 
company. 

No printing job can be deliv- 
ered until it is “finished” - 
this process typically involves 
folding and trimming. While 
toe former Is still a largely 

brimming large numbers of 
sheets are well provided with 
electronic controls. 

These allow for Increased 
safety of operation, more pre- 
cise cutting measurements, 
and also the ability to store 
programmes for complicated 
cutting routines to be repeated 
on various jobs. 

As with the general printing' 
industry, the most glamorous 
area for investment Is in toe 
pre-press area. For quick-print- 
ers this hugely means so-called 
desk-top publishing (DTP) 
systems, described more f&Uy 
elsewhere in this survey. 

The Apple Macintosh was 
the first cost-effective system 
.to demonstrate that profes- 
sional graphic functions could 
be carried out on a desk-top 
microcomputer. While there 
has been a great deal of compe- 
tition from IBM-compatible 
PCs/ it is now generally 
acknowledged tha t in 'the 
graphics arena the Macintosh 
Is a preferred platform for 
many. 

Colin Cohen 


Typesetting v desktop publishing 

Death exaggerated 





Apples: tf-c ; cT u - err? 


SINCE THE birth of desktop 
publishing (DTP) in 1985, when 
Apple introduced a system 
incorporating their own hard- 
ware and Aldus PageMaker 
software, computer industry 
pandits have been describing 
DTP as toe replacement for 
traditional typesetting skills. If 
the tumours are to be believed, 
whilst DTP products prolifer- 
ate, photo-typesetting firms 
look set for mass liquidation. 

There is every indication 
that the DTP market is expand- 
ing rapidly. In the last 3 years, 
over 200 software companies 
have entered toe DTP field and 
many large computer manufac- 
turers, such DEC and Wang, 
now have their own products. 

This year the market for 
DTP products, both hardware 
and software, is expected to be 
worth £200xn in tiie UK alone, 
with forecasts for expansion to 
£300m by 1990. 

In the US. DTP market 
growth is likely to be even 
more prodigious. DTP brought 
$lbn worth of revenue to the 
computer industry in 1987 and 
a phenomenal five-fold 
increase to $5bn in 1990 is pre- 
dicted by seme industry ana- 
lysts. 

Despite this activity, many 
UK typesetting companies 
hare never been busier and are 
openly scyir.g that they have 
no iirieuiion cf converting 


from their existing systems to 
DTP. Designers are also critical 
of DTP, believing that the qual- 
ity of DTP output is stfil inade- 
quate for many commercial 
applications. 

Barbers Typesetting in Big- 
gleswade, Bedfordshire, is typi- 
cal of the many regional type- 
setters experiencing a 
renaissa nc e. 

Beryl Bateman the manag- 
ing director of Barbers, a two- 

S irson operation using Itek 
raphix Digitek equipment, 
says: “Being a small firm, the 
conversion costs, both in time 
and finance, are not worth it. 
Photo-typesetting win be 
around for a substantial time 
to come as the market appears 
to be actually growing. With 
experienced operators, even 
turnaround times can be as 
quick as with DTP systems.” 

The recent boom hi publish- 
ing, which has seen an ever- 
growing number erf journals on 
the news stands, is repre- 
sented, right the way across 
the industry - although Bar- 
bers principal charts are- in the 
public sector, with Bedford- 
shire Police Be d fordshir e' 
County Council among them, 
business has expanded so rap- 
idly they are now taking on toe 
typesetting for everything from 
business cards to books. 

These two opposing pictures 
give a very confusing view of 


the real future of electronic 
publishing. C om puter in d tt st iy 
experts suggest that within 
three years, manufacturers of 
composition systems will start 
being bought out by PC manu- 
facturers. Term inals at the top 
end of the DTP market such as 
the AppleMac II and Sun 
Microsystems Workstation con- 
tinue to improve »tw 1 within 18 
months 1000 dpi devices 
(dpbdots par hnr l n wH ully 
and vertically) could be avail- 
able. 

H o wever, in the printing and 
pnbl WringindustrlM there is a 
growing view that instead of 
having two technologies com- 
peting for the same market, 
DTP and typesetting are com- 
plimentary and they address 
two separate markets. This 
would at least explain why 
ty pesetting firms continue to 
thrive in the face of toe 
so-called onslaught of DTP 
products. 

Quality considerations Is the 
major topic of. discussion, 
between toe two {antagonists 
of DTP enthusiasts and advo- 
cates of 'orthodox' typograph- 
ies. 

Normal quality from PC- 
based DTP is 300 dpi whilst 
standard typesetting machines 
such as a Iinotrrmic 100 image- 
maker hare resolutions of 1000 
dpL To the trained eye, tins is 
a substantial gap in quality. 


Although tnWnl a ppHwitifai 
were for newsletters and 
In-house publications, DTP 
uses have expanded with 
in software and 
iters to newspapers and 
ks. But many to toe pub- 
lishing industry believe that 
,300 dpi isbarely passable reso- 
’ lotion even for these uses. 

However, last year’s Mono- 
type conference was a water- 
shed for DTP. Under the ban- 
ner ’Better Looking Electronic 
Publishing’ it was ironically 
hosted by a major manufac- 
turer Of Composition tyd imia. 
Typographies experts finally 
accorded DTP a role in future 
of t)wh- Industry. 

Conrad Taylor, a design con- 
sultant, said that many people 
were quite happy to accept 
lower standards of reproduc- 
tion when there were cost con- 
straints. DTP offers a low cost 
solution, to many In-house 

graphics needs, especially 
when working with A4 layouts 

and uncomplex g nphiq 

Henry Burdett, editor of the 
specialist journal Desktop Pu b- 
lisher, developed DTP’S 
involvement in winm circnlft- 
tion publications, seeing the 
debate in terms of practicality 
versus perfection. 

*Good typesetting is mono- 
polised, by the fine ait and 
advertising worlds. For the 

rest <rf us, the prime concern fa 

getting the typesetting back-tb 
authors as quickly as possible. 

“Quite dearly many users 
are prepared to sacrifice the 
quality of formal typesetting 
for faster production and docu- 
ment handling that DTP offers. 
But as Bordett suggested 


“Only purists «*w*>piMn about 
the quality of typesetting in 
newspapers” 

In order to meet tighter copy 
d eadlines. DTP has come to toe 
fore as a publishing tod rather 
than as a technology on its 
own. Many publishers pm DTP 
as a method erf produ cing qual- 
ity drafts, before transferring 
the laybut data to their photo-' 
typesetting system. 

This is becoming more prev- 
alent since toe development of 
PostScript as an International 
industry standard software 
app l ica ti o n for page .descrip- 
tion layout Suitable for either 
aPCorphototypesettbwtanni- 
nal, pages designed with it can 
be transferee! from one to 
another by floppy dinar - 

But one speaker, John M fl e s 
a partner in Bankc and Mites, 
the London typographies spe- 
cialists, r emark an toe dan- 
gers of allowing the isrolifera- 
tion of . high quality DTP - 
^the availability of. graphics 
could be very seductive. Use 
should be kept in check or else 
products resembling a Victo- 
rian handbill - with a whole 

gamut of typefaces on cme page 

— will start appearing!” 

Clearly both toe computer 
and publishing industries are, 
only just-starting to Eve with 
each other. Ihe^Igns are that 
the - two 'technologies are 
starting to integrate. 

Printing firma are. finally 
acknowledgin g ton usefulness 
of DTP, whilst toe computer 
industry's prophecies of doom 
“W typesetting appear to be 
premature, to say the toast ' 

PlilHp MlfisItuU 


David 
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Fi nancial Times expansion plans 
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THE NEW printing plantrizr t world equity- ^York. -Anextra production 

Docklands, v. Which starts kndcapftal markets. " . 1: facility fo Koubaix. northern 

operations, this month, is likely,.Hdwcver, Geoffrey Owen. the... Franca, .which- cost £1.2m, 
toiaye a Tioticeabte impacton. . editoix'of the newspaper r : he^ printing 30,000 copies 
the contents of the Financial stresses that any Increase fn last month. 

Times. . nevra oatsto.tbe TIK will not; ■ Mr Barlow says, he is also 

“A .advantage of the have ^ detrimental effect on looking, at the possibility of 

new production . facilities in- coserage ln Britain.'. : ptintingtife-Ftoandal Times m 

East India Docks is that, the ; r_\ * "We want to improve both at the Far East He explains that 
presses will permit us to ' theOTme.tfane,* r .’8aysMr Oweril- options include a combination 
Increase the size of the newspa- heed to exploit the trend of plants in both Tokyo and 

per,” says .Trank Barlow, chtef^ TitthelJK towards a more bnsi- Hong Kong or Tokyo on its 


executive of the paper. 


ff- “ 


“This increase, from 48 to fifr- " any fan in. sales 

pages, .will allow the paper t6 since. the markets crashed; in 


ness orientated environment - own. The Wall Street Journal's 
‘ an&rtecover any fall In sales Aslan edition has a circulation 


in c rease its coverage of lnter- 
national, and, in particular, 
European; affairs,” he explains. 


October last year.'* ' • - V • ‘ ’ 
- Mr Baziow believes that the 
o o m oHui tlonoCjjiQmrredTuro- 


“ft is essential that We domt“ ‘ peair coverage and better dis- 




nate Europe,” he states. “Inthe 
mid-term it wffl. be hhpossible 
for the Financial Times to com-, 
pete, against the local news 
coverage at indigenous papers 
in the US and Far East. We. 
want to provide ftinwuMrimai 
primarily with! news about 
Europe.”. .. ... 

The most obvioriseEfect of 
the extra eight pagee will be 
more news from both Europe 
ft? and the Pacific rim as well as 


tribution wffljprovide a prod- 
uct’whiidi'vriu be difficult to; 
eanulale. • 

- The investment in Dock- 
lands provides the first part of 
a three-track strategy-planned 
fb{- tbe future of the-Fmancial 
lines. This that track is- .to 

ami tte print - - 

ing and dfisttibimbn network' of 
tbenewspaper. 

The' FT is now printed In 
London, Frankfurt and New - 


of 30.000. A fhrther ration is a 
production, plant in ChicagOL 

The. second track of the 
ratrategy.is tor invest in indige- 

pers. 

there will always be a market 
for local business papers. The 
plan is to set UP joint ventures 
with local publishers, while 
also taking an equity stake in. 
the business. . 

The FT has already invested 
hr .two such newspapers, Les 
Sams In France and tiie Finan- 
cial Post in Canada. However, 
at tempts to purchase stakes in 
other ventures, such, as the 


Australian Financial Review, 
the South China Morning post 
and CSnco Dias have not been 
successful. 

Mr Barlow believes there i& 
considerable scope for cross- 
fertilisation between local busi- 
ness papers and the FT. He 
paints out that the Les Echos’ 
coverage of the Paris Bourse Is 
likely to be better than that of 
a London-based paper, but that 
the FT also has a good deal to 
, offer Lbs Echos. 

-The modem production facu- 
lties should also help the third 
track of the FTs strategy - to 
exploit the editorial and statis- 
tical information contained in 
the paper- through electronic 
means. Direct entry by journat 
- lets wwmii that information' in 
the newspaper will be made 
avallabte mnch sooner because 
soon, it will not have to be 
tokoyfid. 

“With the triple strategy, we 
have a whining formula," says 
Mr Barlow. “We want to do 
more of the same but better.” 

. . Paul Abrahams 
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FT PLANT 


THE foundations for the newspaper industry. - Forget;- Nearly three years of plan- 
modernisation of the Finandal Fleet Street and aE it* tradi- ' nirig an the £70m project comes 
Times were laid in a very tradi- turns. Design a project that to fruition this mo nth: printing 
tzonal setting .—- fit Ye OIde wcmld be like any otter ortbo^ of the newspaper ends in the 
Bell public house in the villages - dor industrial vepture where cramped basement of Bracken 
of Hurley near • >• tlfe besfc^equfpment Would be' House aftd-is transferred to the 

The secret meetings of chosen fir thejob'and operated ■ new ptirpo&e-birilt plant; as 
senior FT executives held on • with the mWhrnnm number of much effort has been put into 
March 7 and 819% In the pub' staff the technology required. ' the creation of new working 
had been called two weeks: Industrial action by theread- practices as into the choice of 
-before the dramatic : move by ing.room,'fo^ exfonple; : . which the technology itself 
Mr Rupert Murdoch to Wap- ' led -to ’“dirty* - imcbrrected .“It Is the largest develop- 
ping in the January of that copies of the FT going em the meat in the FTs history,” says 
rear. . streets, would be athing of the . Mr Frank Barlow, the newspa- 

By the time the meetings past: There would be no read- pel’s drier executive, 
rare held it was already dear tng room. Journalists- would : Financial Times manage- 
hat Fleet Street and its tradi- - enter their copy directly into ment considered the option of 
ional labour practices would computer terminals and would going to contract printing or 
ooa be dead and the agenda be responsible for .its typo- satellite plants in different 
ras dear. It was to produce a- graphical accuracy. - . ?-• parts of- thecormtry. The ded- 

omprefiensive plan fra the Ffexlhle* working agreements - stonto' build a new Docklands 
utnre development of the .- would mean that a long^un- plant was taken because it was 
lewspaper involving. the intro- - ning dispute between eJectri- , beHeyed that no other printer 
[action of the latest computer dans and engineers about who had the precise configuration 
echnology, a move from its should service photocopying - of presses the newspaper was 
rresent headquarters. Bracken . "w-hfapg would Equally be 1 a looking for.. The company also 
louse; awl the creatfon of a tiring of the post ' wanted to avoid being at the 

oodera printing plant to Lon- By July the future was mercy of another company’s 
On’s Docklands. ' * ■ . ; spelled out clearly to staff' industrial relations policies. 

But above all dae the group through, documents arid a cor-- The most obvious change for 
f executives was asked to potato. ridaoi. It indnded the reader and advertiser will be 
hink what had until then been call for volunteers for 404 the improved quality of repro- 
in thinkflhie iq ft 1 ** n«tinw«l redundancies. duction of text and pictures 


By the time the meetings 
wore held it was already dear 
that Fleet Street and its tradi- 
tional labour practices would 
soon be dead and the agenda 
was dear. It was to produce a 
comprehensive plan for . the 
future development of the 
newspaper involving, the intro- 
duction of the latest computer 
technology, a move from its 
present headquarters. Bracken 
House; and the crealkm ef a 
modem printing plant '.in.Lonr 
don’s Docklands. "A. . 

But above all else the group 
of executives was asked, to 
think what had until then been- 
unthinkable in tifo national 


newspaper industry.' Forged-. 
Fleet Sheet and all its tradi- ' 
turns. Design a project that 

would be like any otto ortho-s 
dox Jnflns trid vepture .where' 
the' best -equipment Vrocdd be- 
choaim for tnejob'and oper a ttd - 
with" th e m taft a nm number 'of 
staff the teduoubilogy reqinred. 

Industrial action by the read- 
ing room, for example, which 
led • to ’“dirty* uncorrected 
copies of the FT going on the 
s treet s , would be a thing of tim . 
past: There would be no read- 
ing room. Journalists.- would 1 
enter their copy directly into 
computer terminals and would 
be responsible for .its typo- 
graphfcal aacuracy , 

'FieriMe* y wff kj ng Sgrri enienBi - 

would mean that a longrun- 
ning dispute between qlectri- , 
rfiwm and engineers about who 
should service, photocopying 
tiMThhipa would equally be' & : 
tifcjg of the past ' 

By ; July the:. future^ ^ was 
speUed out clearly" to staff' 
through, documents and a cor- - 
poorate video. R indnded 'the 
call for violimteers ' for 404 - 
redundancies. 


with both rmtof-press colour 
and pze-printed inset colour, 
and the capacity for a large 
increase in the number of 
pages pet issue. 

The two Rockwell Goss 
Headline r web-offset presses 
which cost £10m are each capa- 
ble of printing 70,000 copies an 
hour and the present seven 
imits will be able to turn out a 
56-page paper in four sections 
compared with the present 
limit of 48 pages. Sectionalisa- 
tion is an inevitable conse- 
quence of the move to larger 
newspapers. 

An eighth printing unit Is 
already on order with roam for 
a ninth which would give the 
Financial Times the capacity 
to print 600,000 copies of a 72- 
page paper each night at the 
East India Docks plant. The 
present UK circulation of the 
papa: is just over 200,000. 

The decision to include 
Ferag inserting equipment in 
the new plant increases the 
potential even further. The 
equipment can insert every- 
thing from preprinted supple- 
ments and regional sections, to 



Of conflicting solutions 


THE ENTRODUGTION nf a 
major electronic editing system - 
has thrown the- ‘FinaticiaiF 
Times, along with most of fl» 
British newspaper industry, 
into a world of rapid technolog- 
ical innovation and numbing, 
incompntfoffltie a.; • A t:! i 

Although the trazudbrinatibn' 
has been dramatic; the revolu- 
tion has only partly run its 
course. Like toe otto trig met 
ropoUtan newspapers of flur 
world, the FT tov haste make 
some sense of the ccnnputmr 
industry’s -confusion about- 
operating systems, local, area* 
networks, typesetting Ian*, 
goages and communication 

In teams of tedmdogy, the 
way- ahead .is uncertain., 
although oneoftheFTs major 
objectives is not - and that is . 
the introduction bf ooeteffec^ 
tive pagination, referring ^to, 

the j*MAmhii ng of all. tiie com- 
ponents of a page in' a single 
manipolable electronic form. 
P fenning for this has, already: 
started, although the tim e scale 
remains in doubt: . 

At the same time, the Finan- 
cial Times wffl be incorporat- 
ing the implications of the new 
so-called Tourth Wave’ of elec- 
tronic, systems into its existing 
structures. This will lead. to 
wider deployment of -powerful 
microcomputers -nmninggen- 
eral industry packages; inter- 
faced with the mdstingnew^a- 
per production software. 

At the heart of the FT!s 
transforma tion has "been /the. 
birth of EDWIN, standing for 
EDitorial Word, Proceagtag: 

International Network: ^This 
acronym wps^ devised tnl tia l l y 
as an aid for the introduction 
of screen-editing; but the word 
has since stuck. -. 

EDWIN is a customised ver- 
sion of a substantial 350-screen -' 
newspaper production system 
supplied by System Integrators 
(SQ)i. of Sacramento, CaBf- 
o mip STTa highly flexWe soft- 
ware -package ;is. design ed to 
run on .Tandem fault-t ol er ant t 
minicomputers used, widely hi . 
the qty. tha telecom mun lca^ 
tiona lnmubry and defence. '■ ■■■ 

EDWIN: has a substantM. 
degree of distributed inteUi* 
gene* wttli. proprietary high 
resolution hlack-on-whfteGw- 
ote'* screens utilising 2MB of 
menipry: .lWSwpHed at 
the un uB TfStlY high speed of 
38.4 baud- from screen tontnft-. 
jew connected to the Ta ndem 

Although hot a' truo Focuth 






Edwin In wMmwk Um Ft*« W 

datw p rocesato 
This r was important in devel-^ 
oping, rapidly the. typography 
to: the 130-plus special regular- 
ftihtM tint a^peat in-theFT-— - 
hot to mention the commodity 
prices, world stocks markets 
arid :the/ five pagris of unit, 
trusts and UK anaes informar 
tfori'/ service'' which are fed in: 
frtoa suite of DEC and Com- 
piaq cramotos cd the FTs sta- 
tistics sabsldiary,dose to Lon^ 
deal’s Tuwttr Biiige. * -- 

In - addition to En a b li n g 
reporters and editors to pro- 
duce the daily newspaper, 
EDWIN afeo coDecte ahriomati- 
caQsrtim 20 hews sendees- and. 
mato them atoatflahle for use 
by' various aectk^ of the edt- 
torial staff Ifc stiab' aHows FT 
peirsoimbl to int er rogate at 
their screens fhe fideSt prices 
raltemer Mbnftot^ ' 

One of . the .' system’s 
8trengthaJias'be€ai t the waytn' 
debign^kllows / for 
ntoduIar'pOTtlilBim-flerible; 
remote operation: The .'FT’S 
p jn j fa g mt piiKHgMng -Ayart. 1 
menta’tooretoLoddon’SJSast 
TwWii Dock has been-MccEinpaii^ 
ied by the introduction <rf type- 
aedtw^cahnsctedovertefecom- 

imwlrifrtfaiwi Hnna -t . .w 

Sie newspaper will be Neb- 
tnmio^y errated at its central 
London, headquarters;' - cur- 
rently. -at Bracken House, but 
soon to be HorSesto' Court at 
Scsdhwmk 
Bridg^.tiie efeatUaloC 

the newkMCto^Wi Hobot^pe 


the suftwa re -lias a. range of 
4GL characteristics enablin g 
many application* to be built 
by users, rather than by tredt- 


teraL atSastppduLDecfci The 
w wiiinniilWitfim-' Hiatal "handled/ 
by General IfetoCcmm"inulti- 
pkxora HritLsh 

with ■ of ■ local' 

cuds 1 caree fty 


the Mercury network, with 
microwave links. ■ 

The deep divisions within 
■ the general compntw industry 
pose many uncertainties for 
the newspaper’s development 
over the next few years. Power- 
ful newspaper software is 
appearing Jn the marketplace 
in the Unix world and Apple 
Mackintoshes. And' round the 
corner , lies the Impending 
arrival :b£ 'OS0, IBM’s, new 
nriczocomputer operating sys- 
tem. * 

All three operating systems 
are. currently: mutually exclu- 
sive beyond, anything more 
complicated than .basic file 
transfer. So, one of the major 
tasks facing the FT .wffl be to 
itorfg w an approach which «wi 
use the best features of each 
while at the kame time 
enahHng it to attain the tight 
degree of integra tion needed 
-.between different departments. 
’ ; Staff in tto editonal, adver- 

historically have not really 
been required-to do more than 
co-operate with eadrotto, will 
Increasingly niwri . to work 
more, closed ^together if the. 
objective of ereating a com- 

Cdete elBCta H >j p r • mr mfcmnr f-. nf 

the finlshod page is to be 
achieved. 

.A key nde .to developing this 
integration is.llkelyto ^be local 
axes --- network ^technology 

enabhng one d^artmentis 
computers ^toi.communicate 
tnteractively ; wlth another’s. 
But ’toe industry is a sea 
of Ctmflkting antirti^w (Bririwi 
between IBlTa Token Ring 
technology,'. Apple's- Appletalk 
now Hnkodwito DEC’S Decnet, 
and the world -of Ethernet, 
itself- available in -myriad 


incompatible flavours. And as 
if that were not enough, each 
of the network solutions only 
'works on certain computers so 
that newspapers, in deciding 
on a particular computer or 
package, may also unwittingly 
be choosing its network solu- 
tion. 

The . FT, as a John- 
ny^comfj-hitely to computerised 

editing compared with its US 
counterparts, has arrived just 
at the moment when elsewhere 
In the world and especially 
across the Atlantic, the news- 
paper industry’s traditional 
reliance on software and hard- 
ware packages is beginning to 
break up. 

Until recently system suppli- 
ers managed to shield newspa- 
pers from the worst excesses of 
the computer iniln Bfr yV iruiTirU 
Jty to create and adhere to 
effective standards. 

But the suppliers’ failure to 
embrace enthusiastically the 
‘Fourth Wave’ technology, typ- 
ified by the attractions of the 
desktop publishing explosion, 
combined with their inability 
to ffad an answer to pa gfeation 
that is technically and finan- 
daHy satisfactory, has encoui^ 
aged and sometimes forced 
newspapers to lift the veil and 
address directly what is hap- 
pening in t l v ? computer indus- 
try at large. 

It will be several years 
before newspapers once again 
have a stable technological 
base on which to plan their, 
development - and the jury ; 
• remains out as to the respec- ■ 
five long-term rates in the met- 
ropolitan newspaper industry 
for IBM, Apple and Unix. 



The design of the new Financial Time* Docklands building ensures that passers-by can see the paper rolling off the presses 


brochures, catalogues and com- 
pany reports, at the same 
speed as the presses run. 

“Although the nine units we 
will get to eventually win give 
us 72 pages, if we wanted to we 
could do an 88page paper by 
printing a 16-page section in 
advance and inserting it. It 
gives us virtually unlimited 
paging capacity," added Mr 
Baziow. 

The increased pages, accord- 
ing to Mr Barlow, “wffl allow 
us to develop the paper both 
editorially and In terms of 
advertising, allowing us to 
develop new advertising seg- 
ments such as property, maybe 
antiques, and classified adver- 
tising." 

There will be much more col- 
our in the FT but editorial col- 
our win concentrate on graphs 
and charts. 


“ We don’t envisage carrying 
colour pictures of Mrs 
Thatcher on page three,” Mr 
Barlow said. 

The £70m investment in the 
new project includes the cost 
of the “f ront e nd ” editorial 
computer system bought from 
System Integrators of Calif- 
ornia, the new printing plant 
and the cost of the more than 
400 voluntary redundancies 
involved in the move to new 
technology. 

The new plant will be oper- 
ated by about 200 people, com- 
pared with 650 under the old 
system. 

Great efforts have been 
made by production director 
Mr Peter Mills to emphasise 
the break with the past and the 
old dirty working conditions in 
Bracken House and the potted 


plant environment of East 

TrwHn Dodo. 

AH the remaining members 
of the production team - the 
last 130 people leave the com- 
pany this week - have become 
salaried staff, there will be 
only three basic pay rates and 
considerable efforts will be 
made to ensure that staff and 
alrilfe become as interchange- 
able as possible. 

They will operate a consider- 
ably simplified production pro- 
cess. Editorial terminals identi- 
cal to those used by reporters 
to generate copy sit in the new 
plant. When an article is 
released for typese tting it trav- 
els by digital^ stream’ to a Mono- 
type LaserComp which pro- 
duces bromides of the article 
set across the required number 
of columns. The FT has 
decided that automatic full 


page make-up technology is 
not yet appropriate for its 
’needs although newspapers 
already use such systems. 

Instead, the bromides are 
manually pasted up into a com- 
plete page which is then photo- 
graphed. A Krause fully-auto- 
matic plate maker produces 
the plates that print the news- 
paper image at the rate of 300 
plates an hour. 

Soon the production of the 
Financial Times will be a very 
public process. The design of 
the bunding ensures that pass- 
ers-by can see the paper rolling 
off the giant presses. 

The old Crabtree-Vickers 
presses are to be refurbished, 
have colour units added, and 
will be shipped off to a new life 
in New Zealand. 

Raymond Snoddy 




“Let’s talk 
^ toBovis”, 


What a constructive idea. 


Bows Construct *™’! Limited. 
Manaprtnent Contractor for the 
Financial Times 8 new printing 
works: 

If you'd like to know more 
about Bovis, call John Newton 
on 01422 3488. Orwrite to him 

at Bovis Construction Limited, 

Bovis House, Northalt Road, 
Harrow, Middx. HA2 QEE. 


Bovis £ 

Bovis Construction Limited 
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MOST PEOPLE think the 
German Johan Gutenberg 
invented movable type. But the 

Dutch Haim that Taimnw .Tan. 

szoon Coster, a Haarlem 
printer, discovered inter- 
changeable letters first and 
was robbed of the credit by 
Gutenberg. 

Today the Dutch still claim 
to be a leader in European 
printing, thanks to five cento* 
ries of advanced technology, 
political tolerance, sophisti- 
cated publishing and graphics 
industries and an international 
outlook. It is hoped that a tal- 
ent for foreign languages and 
convenient geographical loca- 
tion will catapult the Nether* 
lands into a major printing 
centre in the single European 
market. 

The Dutch printing industry 
is far from being the biggest in 
Europe, with annual turnover 
of FISbn. But it is the best, 
insists Mr Martin Handgraaf, 
chairman of the Royal Associa- 
tion of Graphic Companies, the 
leading organisation represent- 
ing the printing industry. 

M I*m sure productivity in the 
Netherlands is a lot higher 
than Germany or Switzerland,” 
he says confidently. “Because 
of the more expensive labour 
factor, we put more investment 
in machinery and that raises 
productivity.” 

Coster's discovery around 
1423 soon gave rise to posters, 

r iphlets and books, fuelled 
relatively high literacy 'and 
wealth. By the golden 17th cen- 
tury the Netherlands was the 
most Important book publish- 
ing centre in Europe, with 

THE FRENCH ' printing 
industry is on its way to meet- 
ing the competitive challenge 
of the single European market 
in 1992. Companies which had 
fallen behind in the technology 
race, have caught up in the 
last few years by importing 
some of the most sophisticated 
printing equipment available. 

In 1987, the industry 
invested about FFr3.5bn 
($583m), representing 9 per 
cent of turnover, according to 
the French Federation of Print- 
ing and Graphic Industries. 

Newspapers in France are 
among the best-equipped in the 
world, and will be operating 
entirely on web offset by the 
end of the year when Le Monde 
replaces its old presses. 

The country comes second 
only to West Germany In conti- 
nental Europe in image-pro- 
cessing, with 130 electronic 
image processors (EXPs) com- 


THE FUTURE of the small 
printing press is a favourite 

talking point among p rinting 

press manufacturers. Industry 
pundits have long predicted 
that the rise of advanced pho- 
tocopiers and the laser printer 
must Inevitably affect sales of 
small presses. 

In time, they say. the small 
press will all bat disappear. 
This is not an argument which 
cuts much ice with the small 
press manufacturers. They 
report that the highly competi- 
tive market for small presses, 
estimated to be in the region of 
3,000 machines a year in the 
UK alone, continues to grow at 
about five per cent 

“If you want good registra- 
tion and good quality, then 
don't use a photocopier,” is a 
rallying cry of small press 
manufacturers. They can also 
demonstrate that once a run 
gets above a 50 to 100 copies, 
the price per copy may be 
cheaper using a press. 


( PRINTING TECHNOLOGY 8 ) 

Laura Raun on the Netherlands printing industi 


weekly newspaper owned so 


Hoping to carve out a European 


many of the works destined for 
abroad. 

Political tracts and philo- 
sophical essays that were con- 
sidered heretical elsewhere 
were freely printed in the toler- 
ant Netherlands. England's 
John Locke, France's Descartes 
and Portugal's Spinosa all 
found political refuge among 
the open-minded Dutch. 

Some publishing companies 
that began in the 16th century 
still survive today. Elsevier, 
the second largest publisher, 
traces its roots back to 1575, 
while a later crop of publishers 
was established in the 19th 
century. 

Early this century the 
graphic design industry blos- 
somed around the “De StfiT- 
school of artists, including 
Mondrian. Graphic designers 
in the Hague, like their coun- 
terparts in Paris and Berlin, 
Infused typography with new 
importance. 

Today typography and 
graphic design are more inte- 
grated into Dutch society than 
in most countries, with notable 
attention paid to printed mat- 
ter and transport vehicles' 
graphics. 

A small but successful paper 
industry has clearly helped. 
KNP Royal Dutch Paper Mills 
and Boehrmann-Tetterode are 
both known for high quality 
paper and paper products. 

pared to West Germany's 16% 
and 720 scanners West 

Germany's 1,100. 

France is notable for its 
early abandonment of letter- 
press printing systems In 
favour of lithography. The 
State no longer bails out print- 
ing concerns in difficulty, 
much to the delight of the 
more successful sectors of the 
industry, according to at least 
one source. Government subsi- 
dies pulled down prices artifi- 
cially. Hw pwwininiwt 

of printing and perpetuating 
inefficiencies, say same. 

Another positive develop- 
ment for some observers is 
that integrated printing 
operations in France have 
Started to dpciinp among email 

sector firms, although not 
among large ones. 

The trend toward Integration 
has been a source of contro- 
versy for many years in 


When it comes to colour pho- 
tocopying, the poor quality of 
tH«» current machines tilts tht» 
argument further in favour of 
small presses. Laser printers 
and desk-top publishing have 
their place, they say, but they 
do not threaten the traditional 
offset presses. 

Sales staff of the West Ger- 
man manufacturing giant, Hei- 
delberger Druckmachinen - 
widely known as Heidelberg - 
the world’s largest maker of 
machinery for the industry, 
recently enlarged a laser- 
printed letter 80 times Just to 
highlight the problems of qual- 
ity. 

Problems at Rotaprint, the 
UK’s best-known name in 
small presses, appear to have 
underline d the argument that 
the small press market is prov- 
ing difficult, however. Rota- 
print went into receivership in 
April and was bought up by 
venture capitalists Alan Patri- 
coff Associates. 
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Colour printing plant In Eindhoven 


Ironically the printing indus- 
try has flourished without hav- 
ing most raw materials close at 
hand. Nearly all printing 
equipment is imported, mostly 
from West Germany, but also 
from the UK, Scandinavia, 
Italy and Japan. Wood pulp for 
paper must also be Imported 
since the Netherlands has few 
suitable trees. 

Other challenges have come 
from the Netherlands* high 


wages and short working 
hours. Workers’ pay is among 
the highnat in Europe - about 
F136.Q00 a year for a phototype- 
set operator. 

The printing industry was 
the first to move to a shorter, 
36-hour work week several 
years ago, under heavy pres- 
sure from the labour unions. 
But now that other industries 
have followed suit and few new 
jobs have been created the pen- 
dulum is starting to swing 


Mr Martin Handgraaf: 


back toward the Sfrhour week. 

Mr Handgraa£ W"* Hk coun-.- 

terparts in other industries; to. 
lobbying the centre-right gov- 
ernment to cut the steep taxes 
and welfare premiums that 
keep wages high. But mean- 
while he seeks to emphasise 
the industry's comparative 
strengths. - - 

Ad obvious .one is high tec h- 
nology. Offset printing 
accounts for nearly 70 par cent 


produ cti vity 


. of Dutch printing. capacity*. fol- 
lowed by L etter press with 173 
per cent. Rotogravure with 13 
per and other techiiiqae&- 
' making rip the' rest. About 
two-thirds of all Dutch newspa- 
pers are printed offset. • 
One newspaper is experi- 
menting with flexography, a 
technique using plastic founts 
that is normally used to pro- 
duce higher. quality print on 
cardboard. Even in a country 
as. small' as the Netherlands 


the NRC HandeJablad newg* 

per beams its copy 

to two other printing plants. ■* .. 

Modem equipment, is fuei- 
Ung the growth in market segr . 

m entation smaller print . 

note for specialised .purpores. • 
Sponsored msgariTies, ipt 
o nimpTe, are' burg eonin g. 
Desktop publishing is the 

key to the future in most peo- . 

pie’s eyes, and . the Dutch 
intend to - stay ahead of . um ■ 

game. Computerised mp^.smd v 
links ar& J > 
' particularly important in the^ 

. expansion of international', 
printing. • • 

Exports . account for only 

about 17 per cent of the indn»; ; 
try's total output hut they are . . 
a pr omising sector. Satellite _ 
link-ups allow foreign publica- 
tions to transmit their pages 
directly to the Netherlands, 
print there and distribute 
quiridy-to the rest of Europe. ... 

An efficient transportation - 
network leads to the hinte)> 
Umd - combining road, rail, 
water and air with modern. . 
logistics. Limburg, the conn- 
trys * most southern province, 
is stratesdcaRv Placed for tiffs- 


FRANCE 


State subsidies scrapped 


France, and was strongly crit- 
icised by the former Culture 
Minister, Jean-Philippe Lecat 
in his White Paper for the 
printing industry In March last 
yean “Top quality cannot 
alwayB he achieved by an Inte- 
grated printing operation, 
regardless of the standard of 
equipment,” he said. 

The State “has become 
aware that its rale is not that 
of a printer, but government 
departments have a genius for 
surreptitiously developing 
their markets and exceptions 
to tiie rule,” he declared. 


Two areas needing attent ion 
in the industry before trade 

lw i rlflitt in E urop e Anally wmw 

down are quality-control and 
training, says an in dus try ana- 
lyst About five years ago, the 
first Japanese-style quality 
control circles were set up fay 
the larger printing concerns, 
but more improvements must 
be made by smaller firms, he 
added. On the training side, 
the federation will unveil a 
new programme in October to 
help upgrade print worker 
q ualificati ons. 

Despite former p redictions of 


a gkvnny future for the print 
and, paper industries, the prints 
ing industry's production rose 
by 4 per cent a year between 
1980 and 1965, and by 73 per 
cent a year in 1986 and 1967.- 

Competition has driven 
prices down, but new services 
in printing with high val- 
ue-added content have gener- 
ated an annual 43 per cent 
increase in tur nover St con- 
stant prices in 1966 and 1967 to 
total an estimated OTrtOAbn. 
Even so, Fr ance remains a net 
importer of print. 


In his White Papar, Mr Lecat 
pointed out that France has 
the third largest printing 
industry in Europe, but is the 
world's leading importer of 
print. Efforts to. redress the 
balance should be directed first 
at mail-order catalogues and 
periodicals before tackling 
books progressively, he said.. 
Printing companies * are 
reacting differently to tile chal- 
lenges ahead. The Hachette 
group — number ana In Frince 
since it acquired Danel - is 
hairing its strategy on worid- 
wlde expansion and recently 


Small printing presses are having to fight off competition 

Presses under pressure 


Jeffrey Wilkinson, chairman 
and chief executive of the new 
company. Rotaprint Industries, 
said, however, that Rotaprint 
was suffering from uneconomic 
and obsolete manufacturing, 
not poor sales - “sales were 
always buoyant They couldn’t 
manufacture machines fast 
enough.” Turnover is increas- 
ing and he expects the com- 
pany to break even this year. 

The health of the market Is 
also demonstrated by the num- 
ber of suppliers who are now 
competing for a share of 
ma c hi n e, accessory and sup- 
plies and mairttenawca sales. 

Between 15 and 20 manufac- 
turers now have a direct or 
indirect representation in the 


IT'S ALWAYS 

‘A MOVING EXP1 


UK." Names such as Ryofal, 
Hashlmoto, Fuji Shinohara, 
Hama da and Sakurai testify to 
the growing amhitions of -the 
Japanese, in particular. The 
market for small presses - 
mainly consisting of machines 
for A4 and A3 papers - is gen- 
erally divided into three sec- 
tions: commercial printers, 
instant print and “in-plant,* 
referring to companies which 
have set up in-house printing 
facilities. 

Marketing equipment to 
these sectors, each with their 
different requirements, tends 
to vary greatly and suppliers 
which are very strong in one 
market are often weak in oth- 
ers. A dear trend is for suppli- 
ers to try and broaden out into 
other sectors of the market 

For example, Heidelberger of 
West Germany began offering 
small A4 presses aimed at the 


in-plant printer for the 
time three years ago - and 
with it they are having to after 
their first-ever maintenance 
contracts. . 

AM Multigraplilcs, a large 
US supplier whose A4 1250 
press is a historical leader in 
the Inplant market, is now tar- 
geting the c omm e r cial printer - 
with new models. Rotaprint, 
having contracted out most of 
its is able to 

buy-in a wider range of 
machine s and at tac k a 

larger market ■' • 

The market for low-cost in- 
plant printers Is under the 
most pressure from new tech- 
nologies, since companies 
which have their . own 
operations are most likely to 
opt for photocopiers. Dave La 
Sage, sales director of AM Mul- 
tigraphica, says that sales In 
the Inplant market have been 


fairly flat*.^-- i-* • ' 

Although tame sites are' re- 
equipping; there are few new 
sites being set up. The difficul- 
ties of approaching a new mar- 
ket for the first time have 
impeded Heidelberg, which is 
dominant in the commercial 
nrfwter market. Me Denis Dur- 
ham, mIw director at Heidel- 
berg Graphic Equipment in the 
UK acknowledges that same of 
its rivals in this market may 
be more organised and use 
more suitable sales me t hods, 
such as offering total mainte- 
nance and supply contracts. 

“We’re at-, a crossroads. 
We*ve got to make some decl- 
sfons about this,” be says. Mr 
Durham, es timates that there 
could be as many as 8,000 in- 
plant printers in the UK, 
although Heidelberg only 
knowB about 3JW0 of them. 

'Marketing to the UK’s 1,000 

SATELLITES 


trihntion to the more densely 
populated parts of western 
! Europe. ; 

These advantages have 
enabled the Dutch printing 
industry to win contracts to 
print the Economist, . the 

established a strong presence 
in the United States. _ 

The second largest group, 
Jean — the scene of an 

ugly strike and lockout over 
• workers- redundancies .— .is 
aiming* to become Europe’^ -. 
leading prin ter of periodical ’ 
and catalogues. ft is building a 
new plant south-east of Paris, 

- Where.it wflllnstal six JUJB 
‘ meter r otograv ur e presses. - 
imported from West Germany, 
and 24 web affeet machines 
bought from KOmoriaf Japan. 

.The multinational concern 
Moore-Paragon has become the 
third largest group in the- 
industry by developing high.* 
value-added products, accord- 
ing to the Franck Federation of 

^Oxtekey sector where France 
lags behind is in the manufac- 
ture of printing equipment. 
Tv handful mwipgnipn oper- 
ating in thte sector includes 


plus instant print shops is also 
difficult. This sector has' 
largely bought AB Dick, Rota- 
print and - Gestetner. presses. 
Purchasing by franchises is 
often centrally controlled, so 
suppliers have to: win the 
endorsement, -af-'-the. ' main 
B fwn«ri AW '-1 » 

now themain supplier tupron- 
t&print. 

The commercial printer natr- 
ket is showing signs <rf a resur- 
gence after & period of diffi- 
culty in the early 1980s. 
Heidelberger is .extremely 
strong at the WgW end df tills 
market; .with no .. competitors 
whatsoever for same large mtfl- 
ticatonr machines; while Roto-, 
print is strong at the wwliff 
end. ' 

Competing against Heidel- 
berger' in- the. -commercial 
printer sector is proving diffi- 
cult to ufl rivals. AM Mnltigra- 
phlcs has nut a product/ fine 
Together but admits that it wilL 
never threaten Heidelberger. 
Ry-Offeet, which supplies the 
leading • Japanese = Ryo&i 
machines, has also endea- 
voured to’ make an impact in- 
the commercial print market 


of tbeFT/tbe WaH Street Jouf- 
iiaL belonging To Dow^Jonai; 

-more to than LandonVEHte 
Street Empfcyei* amMmtons 
have generally agreed Jt la fn 
both titor 'Interests to retrain 
. wdxfcatr made redohdftatoy 
new technology.- - 
-“We rave had no Wapnfag," 
boasts Mr Handgraaf. ^Mur- 
doch did it aR at onetime end- 
ing with a War. We have dime 

fir gradually with no at rikea.” 

- xtr the nnHUrto the aingie 
European market of X992, how- 
ever, competition is stiff for 
countries wanting tocarve out 
» niche asaEuropean printing 
centre, Eariter this year France 
was chosen by the FT as the 
location for its .raw European 
printing plant, by the Guard-' 
Ian. for ite neW Edropean edi- 
tion and by Mr Robert Maxwell 
for his raw European newspa- 
per. ■ ■: i ■ •' '■ 

-Nevertheless- 1 foeDutefT are 
confident. “We ,hajw enough, 
capacity, quality and technol- 
ogy tooparateasan open, elto 
tronic maflboxforforeign pub- 
lications wanting tb.'print 
here,” Mr Handgraaf summar- 
ises: “H something goes wrong 
in France or Italy you most 
have consultations, add then 
language can be u barriex. Not 
here."-, 

Mdx one maker, of -webeffint 
■marfiinag — Harris ■Marimmi. 
tiie French subsIdhtty Sr ; 
US firm Hands Graphics that 
was recently acquired by the 
r West German printing giant, 
Heidelberger Druckmaschinen. 

One of the other French 
machine manufacturers, 
SrafflefretTOsom specialises in 


Cbambon, which' 'holds a 
substantial share of tiie world 
market in sugar box printing 
equipment, is for sale after fil- 
ing for bankruptcy. Most of the 
machines in service in France 
were supplied by West Ger- 
many, with Britain, Switzer- 
land and Italy some way 
behind. Japanese suppliers are 
making steady progress since 
they entered the French mar- 
ket in the eariy 1960s. 

: Barbara. Calaasus 

Parif 


One problem for competitors is 
that Heidelbergeris presses 
have customer loyalty 
Small printing press®; hove 
not changed a great deal over 
tiie years, with many older 
models stiff selling strongly on. 
the second hand market How- 
OroTr tbe-devcfcfaneut of^easy- 
tooperate, h%hiy reUable elec- 
tronically-controlled presses 
may have the effect of opening 
up the market. - 
Ryobi and AM Mnltigraphlcs 
are both showing what they 
believe wfll be “ world b eating” 
products at the IPEX. exhibi- 
tion, incorporating the latest 
tedmolpgy.: State of- the art 
design has - never been as 
important to the p rinting mar- 
ket as reliability. but with the 
competition increasing, mostqf. 
the suppliers: sura haviiig to 
offer the same fadlitles as 
rivals. 

' With toi»» in mind, UK- sup- 
pliers - Rotaprint and TC 
Thompson: are also cokqperat- 
ingun thederiim of maior new 
models -to .be launched next 

yw. . - 

David Lawrence 
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when uoo/loll efficient paper 
reel handling systems are installed. 

We look forward to our invol veme nt with the 
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PERCHED about 22,000 miles 
above the earth is a chain of 
communications satellites 
which is playing a silent, yet 
vital role in a revolution in 
international publishing. They 
straddle the world to link 
newsrooms with remote print- 
ing sites in the production of 
newspapers and magarines for 
the “global village”. 

Fourteen years after the 
launch of the first permanent 
non-military orbitting satellite, 
most of the world’s major pub- 
lishing companies have estab- 
lished links with this c hain 
which have allowed them to 
expand from their domestic 
bases and compete in the glob- 
alised market for news and 
ad v to Using: 

Satellites have breached dis- 
tances to the point where it is 
possible for a newspaper to be 
read over breakfast on the day 
of publication by people on 
every continent. 

The emergence of an affluent 
and infl uential rea dership has 
provided the impetus for the 
moves into remote satellite 
printing by groups such as the 
International Herald Tribune, 
Wall Street Journal, Financial 
Times, USA Today, and the 
Nihon Tfrini Shimhun ( as Well 
a s Ch inese and Arab govern- 
ments. 

Characteristics of this albeit 
relatively small number of 
readers is that they generally 
have English as a first or sec- 
ond language, travel regularly 
and have a need for interna-, 
tional news as a tool in their 
employment. 

Mr Lee W Huebner, the pub- 
lisher of the International Her- 
ald Tribune, earlier this year 
told a London confe rence that 


his company sees itself as prod- 
ucing a “community newspa- 
per fo r this em ergin g family at 
jpti* nmtirtTwl Hi 

Readers of these newspape r s, 
he said, “may live in Tokyo or 
London, in New York or Baris, 
in Rio or Riyadh, and yet they 
often have more in common 
with one another than their 
geographical neighbours down 
the street These are people 
whose lives stretch regularly 
across national boundaries.” 

The three principal satellites 
for international nrintfng are 
Telecom 1, ECS and Eutelsat 
which are shared by tire pub- 
lishing houses. 

In newspaper and mg gMrtrm 
production rooms pages are 
photographically composed, 
electronically scanned and am- 
verted to a s tre am of digital 
data which is transmitted by a 
microwave beam to a satellite. 

From the satellite the digital 
information is relayed .to 
remote printing w or ks where a 
computerised process is 
employed to transform it into a 
facsim ile of the original page. 

The process allows newspa- 
pers and magazines to be 
printed as dose as possible to 
consumers, limiting thd need 
for a considerable amount of 
relatively costly and time con- 
suming train, track and air 
transportation. . 

The economies to be gained 
from remote nrinting once an 
initial base has been estab- 
lished, have led to a proUfera- 
tion of remote pr inti ng sites in 
North America, Europe and 
Asia during the past decade. 

Companies moving into. Asia 
have found to** the fH »***«»* 
between major cities justifies 

toft M tahlisKmont nf mnt » than 


m tp remote site. The Far East 
Asian Economic Review, for 
example, discovered that the 
annual cost of fiytog copies to 
.Singapore from its Hong Kong 
base was more than its edito- 
rial budget. 

Since 1974, when the Paris- 
based i n te rnationa l wmniti . *ivl 
bone produced its first edition 
in London by facsimile, its net- 
work has expanded to 10 sites 
around the world, six in 
Europe, three in Asia and one 
in the US. This expansion gives 
the paper daily access to 164 
countries and has created a sit- 
uation where only 14 per cent 
of its readers axe in France 
where tt grew up as the Paris 
Herkld. 

- The HIT'S world-wide circu- 
lation has grown 36 jper cent 
since I960, during the period, of 
most rapid expansion in its 
regional development. . ; _ _- 

The Wall Street Jouzhal was 
at the frontiers of the new 
technology when in 1975 it 
established a north-south Hnk 
in the US. From this base then 
the c ompany formed a broad 
remote plant network across 
the US cities and has moved 
Into tiie European and Asian 

Unlike the KET and FT, the 
Wall Street Journal has taken 
the: decision to mint tone dis- 
tinct editions,- differentiator 
editorially, with the afln of 
serving 'the different needs cf 
the readerships' in- -t56 US; 
Europe and Aria. ' • . 

The FT launched its Euro- 
pean edition in 1979, using 
Frankfort as -a base for dfetrir 
butionby roadandnir. Barber 


this year toe company opened 
a plant at Roubaix, near Lille 
in France, in an attempt to 
strengthen its distribution 


In 1985 the payer took a 
maior step in its plan to create' 
what Mr Frank Barlow, the 
FT*s chief executive, described 
as “an international paper with 
its roots in the City [of lam- 
don]” when. it. comm enced 
printing at ajjJamt r mteiito New 
York. 

USA Today has nude tiie 
most . recent ami dramatic 
entry, into . the interna tional 
newspapo- market. The paper 
has established a more “popu- 
lar" newspaper format which, 
unli ke the others in the inter- 
national market. Is cancentrat- 
tng, for . the moment at least, 
on the creation of k “home 
town" newspaper for Ameri- 
cans.- 

The Gannett Company 
launched USA Today in Sep- 
tember 1982 through a domes- 
tic satellite and remote print 
site network and used this 
experience to move rapidly 
towards the creation of two 
other distinct editions for tiie 
European and Asian/Pacific 
markets. 

In October 1985 the company 
established a print site tosW. 
apore and this year farther 
expanded its Asian operations 
In April, with toe startup of 
printing Jn Hong Kong. The 
European and Middle East 1 
markets are served from a 
plant at'Lucetne, S witzerland 

The NDxm Keizai Shimbun, 
with a daily circulation, of 
2Jm» moved offshore from its' 


Tokyo base last year to begin 
printing editions in Japanese 
from remote piariEs In New 
York, Los Anrates and Beer-. 
Ira, in the Netherlands. Other 
Japanese groups are consider- 
ing the potential for similar 
moves. 

- Magarfras such as the-Bconr 
omist. Time and Newsweek 
have .become locked In fierce 
cfrcolatlon and advertising bot- 
tles as each has moved to 
exploit the potential offered by. 
satellite technology. - 

The Economists* dwjfeHan 
increased 79 per cent in- the 7 
years to the rad of last- year. 
This was made up of a- 111 per 
cent rise in sales outside its 
British base and 26 per 
within Britain. . ■ 

However, Time remains at 
toe ten of the pOe with iHterna- 
• tional sales of L9m- from a 
global circulation of 8am Last' 
year- the magaglnfc’8 Europe 
edition was sating 5 1 D jOOQl 
WM le the growth of interna- 
tional newspaper an4 maga- 
zine publishing has been 
impressive by any m e a su re, 
risks remain. The most obvious 


meni' of International televi- 
sion which Is also undergoing 

a revolution, especially. In 
Europe, through deregulation. 

- The power of, television's an 
inter national advertising 
medium, could prove an attru>i 
five alternative to ne wsp ap e r s, 
and m agarfnflg, fa a lesser 
extent, particularly in . Europe. 
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Script is mastered 
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Desktop ptAfishing s y s tems an used axlsnslvefy for padiiei bi nattonaf newspapers 

v ; : Philip a/lanchester ^on inhovatiohs inreompu y ar hardware 

Predictions of explosive growth 


INNOVATIONS in computer 
h a rdw are have played a lead- 


have taken, on the concert of 
complete inew^appo: or nut8»- 


ing role In the growth of com- ^ine latKSacflcte so far. UKpdh- 
puter-based publishing IDdier Eddtte Sbuah js setting up 
systems, often referred to as a new national newspaper, 
desktop publishing. The combi- wtdfft wffllM ran entirely with 
nation of powerful microprof ' a network of personal: onxmntr 
cessors, hjgfe-rrawlntimi grEph- efa. Ahd there sire , slimlar 
les screens and taser printers . examples in the OS..Bitt the 
hasmadeitpoedUe topeMonn ' tedmodogy has Unftatkms and 
sub-edidn? and page maie-up them stand in tip, way of more 
on small, inexpensive personal general acceptance. 

SSffSlS??* whij^the manhmlatUm of 

Mhdntoah and the IBM PC. . 


The result is tfet flier prepa- 
ration of virtually any print 
form can now be performed 
electronically on- relatively' 
inexpensive equipment. Rich- 
a rd 

NOw a whi^aS£Smatadal ; 
from a sbnple nmtetter to a - 
full colour magaidns can be 
p r^ ar ed with the systems." . .. 

Mr Bradley adds that recent 
figures from tiie research 


Hsher Eddie Shah is setting Up 
a new national newspaper, 
which will he run entirely with 
a nktwioak of persemat oonmut- 
era. Ahd there sire similar 
examples in the US.. But the 
tectocOogy has Umttations and 
these stand in the way of mme 
general a ccept an ce.;.' . 

WW^themanipuIation.of 
text and' typesetting, are areas 
wture substantial pragreas bu 
been made the fidlraei-nali* 
abis fior colour separation and 
lnilf.tniiiT' prrTnpftnff nrn still In 
the eaidyvBtagMi. of develop* 
ment. And dasfcfam publishing 
baa ahp. been arocw>d R <rften 

Mss/arfy«en».flf ihc 
Profet kmal lsyout artists and 
printers 'tro w at t he funds?- 
mental nastafces madebynov- 

IC Sa tpd rftwtomn fta Srimnl. . 

‘But tide b lihdy to change. 


groUp. Dataquest show explo- System sopphers see two^opa- 
sive growth ^in the sector ^ rate ^ptarketa emergtng. Hugh 
between now and l99L Dataqo- Chappy «Um hnd marketing 
est estimates that only 2JS ^per director .at Taxan UK, is keen 
cant of tiine used oh peisand differentiate between per* 
computers is spent currently 1 se pal ' pu bl i s hi n g- and desktop 
on desktop putmddng.'By U0I publishing. ^ 

about 22 per cant the two. Most of us have Borne 

Boston Consulting, another sort of personal publishing 
.r eesarcher . M HwwtM the total heeds •— we all create fbons 
potential mrfdfinarket value aid docranepta. We used togo 
tor desktop ^pubHahing hard- .r to the typewriter, now we goto 
ware add software to.be ttdhn. a desktop publishing paanga 

has already been felt in soHne' •-- 
areas, according to Mr Bradleys ‘ TBut to produce Jdgh aualtty 
- *tbe systems are used exten- sdB ; re quir es' a certain flair. - 1 
sively for grapliks in national think a new sort of Skiff wifl 
newspapers, including The ranerg© which coanbihee know- 
independent, The Guardian ledge of -personal compu t ers 
and The Financial Times," he *ftn the approach of the pro- 
paints out , fesshnial falafei; and layout 


Despite this, fesr. puMidsar artist,"" he suggests. 


an a pasonal .cumputar, - -he 
; .sayA 

. ' . "But to produce Jddi quality 
dill re quire s; a certain flair. ! 
think a new sort cf skUT will 
emerge which combines know- 
ledge of personal computers 
With the approach of the pro 
fesslorial .prlntofr and layout 
artist:"' ha numstL i ' 


There wiE be plenty tor this 
new breed to team about The 
technological advances which 
mage desktop publishing possi- 
ble have shown no signs of fall- 
ing- oft Laser printers have 
dropped - in price ' to a level 
. where They 'are affordable by 
small businesses and can be 
bought for a little more than 
flunk ' 

Personal computers continue 
to grow more powerful and can 
-provide- the large amount nf - 
processing power required for 
desktop publishing. New dis- 
play screens ' can give much 
higher resolution and, there- 
fore, a more accurate represen- 
tation of the final result on 
screen. Andsths nteans. to enter . , 
complex images, like photo- 

graphs «nfl JntricktetJ&iftaif; 

into computer -systems, has 
arrived in the last year In the 

fh y m of tho iH gUal . urainnur - . . 

Japanese companies such as 
Canon, Ricoh and NBC have 
beto at the' leading 'edge of a 
number of these tednurfogfes, 
espocdally in the area of laser 
printers mid scanners. 'But it is 
omb UB ma n ufo ct uro rs such as 
Apple which have taken the 
hardware and turned it into - 
marketable systems. . 

X)ne- , of- tiie - most important 
devekmmeaita in the last two 
years u the Postscript pagede- 
•criptlon language, developed 
by the. Beattie based company, 

- Aldus. Page-de sciiption lan- 
gnsgss rqdace the traditional 
•^toters marks’* and allow 
precise printing instructions, 
such as details of font types 
and sizes, to be transmitted 
electronically flam, a personal 
computer to a laser printer. 

Tha.jzwst- imnortant asooct 

of JgSSnt'tiKUto 

used- to prepare instructions 
for - high-resolution printers 


SOFTWARE 


MR PAUL BRAINERD, the 
president of Aldns, is generally 
acknowledged“as“ the person 
who coined -the phrase "desk- 
top publishing**. He is. also the , 
hod of <me of toe foktest-grow? 
faxg software oompaxiliw in the 
world: Since 1965, when Aldus 
first lannifoed its.bestreelling = 
desktop publishing package 
Pagemaker, It has grown to 
become a $46m company in 

1967. This r^besented a an per 
cent revenue growth on t he 
previous year, fttrflta grew to 
230 per emt in the Bame period 
to «7Am in lfl87. • • 

Pagemaker is the- mackat 
leader in the dedtiop.putdidh 
ing so ft w a re market and has . 

roSd in excess of 100,000 cbpfes 

wori dw ite, giving Aldus about 
half of the total' market ' 

This spectacular growth 
story , highlights toe hnporr 
tance of desktop pubBshlngto : 
the software Industry. It is not 
an isolated story. Al ongsi de 
Aldus, a "number of other US 
Boftwan! goinpaalea ln toe 
desktop ptiblfehihg market 
havealsotoowngreat growth 
potential. ■;= •- • . *- ” 

- - Ad^Wi^a^Californian-based 

win^ff frwn toe Jegeudtoy 
Xstox Palo- Alto Research Cen- 
ter (EAR©, pushed its reve- 
uuefl to ' just under . $40 million 
hat yen based solely ' ou roy- 
alty armngWTimtsfor itoPost* 
script pagwdesbriptibiL: lan- 
guage. Adobe has - royalty 
• pMnw itf artfli xrr** of . tiie 
major computer- and; printer 


manufactures* indhtding IBM. 
DBC. Apirfe. NK; Fufitau aid 
Wong. 

Postscript- waa dsveloped by 
Chudc Geschke aml JWm Wat 
hbdt, toe two fo'tipdere of 
Adobe, \. ■*' •• ■'* 

. TOey worked for Xerox in 
tiie same, academic bat bouse . 
Bt^Xerox Bate .wWch created, 
tbk Star inte^foce.' poputotaed 
on ‘ Ante's V&cinmh The 
Macintosh waa cruoal to the. 

ahd, tnabectiy^ to uw ; aeveloi)- 
• ment bTther (feaktop publishing 
/software market as- a whole. 
The apphektion first appeared 
og^to^ M^^o^ a^.was 

more pc^ralar, iBMcmnpkttble 

. The mmise pointer and win- 
dows - ty nflt Into - .the 

Madnls^-ta'-aii.ideal-JiiBdhnn. 
for ihauy of the operations, 
requiredin deskfop piihiltoing- 
A^alXowatoe user to jddk up , 
and move text and graphics 
.easy 

mammr. mereiy by “pointing 
'and' ' cHcJdliifV 'At ' tbs - same, 
time,' thsto^ Teacdutimi of the 
Mactoto^acawn^BatAabta’s. 


technology, TnateJt possible to 
quality resolta .at- 
A^riic&^(£&.iBBuarcost' < 

intoto war stru^ing to sm> 

-pfpo - t ^ainrf th^ wnriawyKt 1 fit 

IBM .and the personal com- 


puter “clone -builder b” from 
Japan, Taiwan and Korea. The 
strategy worked and Apple, 
along with ita thirl-party soft* 
warp supplied like Adobe and 
AWua crtfitetl a new software 
market which was a natural 
Successor to word-processing, 
spreadsheets ««nd databases. 

Other Companies to have 
benefltted front toe the rise of 
desktop publishing include 
Xenix, wMchhpugfrt the rights 

1^ j uTfar * £55$ 

closest rival Desktop publish- 
ing has influenced ‘other areas 
of software tat* New w ord pnK 
i MMii ijr padcages sndi as Life - 
tren’s ItewSd offer many 
featnreS Whidh a^eefod first 
in software tike Pagemaker 
and Xerox’s Ventara. : 

^ ' And ti»^^Lfor ^oOd gatAh 

bas stondlifod a supDort mar- 
ket to puhUrikfng MsSmS 
advanced linage-processing 
software. Aldus,- for example, 
launched Ittehutf teufflur tote 
year and Adobe Ktesed toe 

and: manfoulf^g hns^aan 
computer display Screen for 
taker inpo^ruSon into^puhH- 
■ cations, AteaMa the growth 
. of desktto'puNishhw for per- 
sonal use, toPtdfew Save been 


of desktop 


sooal use, aU^ers hftVB been 
keto to totlnd toek 1 appeal 
into* the print trade araL to the 
last year f h&ve-todirected tiwir 


such as tiie Linotronic, to addi- 
tion to the !«««• printers used 
in more modest publishing 
ventures. 

This allows professional- 
quality print jobs to be pre- 
pared wito small personal com- 
puters. But while this opens up 
opportunities . for computer- 
based publishing systems* sup- 
pliers, it brings a new set of 
problems. Because display 
screen technology is well 
behind printer technology in 
terms of definition, it means 
that what is seen on the screen 
is inferior "to what is finally 
printed. 

“The whole promise of desk- . 
fop publfehing in the begto- 
ningywas 'What you .see is 
wharyou get*, to other words, 
lghat was shown in the display 
screfen was stoat was printed 
on;the paper. This works with 
aOffdota-peHnch. But once you 
go to higher resolution like 
that offered on the linotronic, 1 
this is not possible,” says Mr 
Bradley from Apple. 

• Screen technology has to 
improve - especially with col- 
our becoming more important, 
he adds. Mr Bradley, in com- 
mon with others from tiie sup- 
ply industry, sees colour-pro- 
cessing as the next leap 
forward in computer-based 
publishing. He believes the 
tran sition to colour will hap- 
pen swiftly. 

“We can already define the 
standard range of Pantone col- 
ours with our systems -- 
although we cannot display 
them yet - but I think it wffl 
come very quickly ” he adds. 

Mr Chappell of Taxan agrees 
- “more technology is needed 
to get higher screen resolu- 
tions.' And wcamnu rtt have some 
way to go to. Ricoh and Sharp 
are both working on colour 
scanners and it will not be long 


ners 


marketing thrust 
Moira Craig,' marketing man- 
ager of Aldus UK, says that the 
emphasis has shifted to profes- 
gkmal training.. “We recognise 
the existence of the pri nter and 
want' to be able to promote 
high standards. We want to: 
educate the user in good 
design and educate the' print 
trade that it is not a threat, but 
an opportunity,” she says. 

Aldus tochues a primer on 
publication design to its Page- 
maker package and recently 
released a special training ver- 
sion of the package called 
Pagemaker College. It hopes to 
cre ate a new breed of graphics 
desteners and print production 
people who understand com* . 

pater-based and ffln ' 

exploit it to toe folL - • 

Apple Itself has also sup- 
ported the cause of good design 
in desktop publishing and 
Apple UK is working with the 
Royal College of Art on train- 
tog material. 1 

Desktop publishing software i 
obviously has some way to go 
before it can overcome the 
established, traditional meth- 
ods of the design studio and 
typesetters- But with increas- 
ingly advanced hardware 
becoming avaflaMe fit low coat, 
it is- only -a matter of time 
before the entire production 
desk Is displayed en a screen 
and toe scalpel and gum take 
their place in the ™«mi. 

Philip Manchester 


before we see them on the mar- 
ket,” he says. 

Meanwhile, a host of service 
Industries are preparing to 
exploit what promises to be a 
lucrative market for digitised 
images which can either be 
transmitted over a network or 
supplied on optical dink teeb- 


Apple launched its optical 
disk reader, based an the stan- 
dardised CD/ROM technology 
originally developed for.andio 
use. These developments will 
ft w nt u nify make it difficult for 
the professional printing Indus- 
try to ignore computer-based 
publishing based on personal 
computer workstations 
attached to a network. 


JAPANESE PRINTERS are to 
buoyant mood these days - 
and for good reason. Recent 
technological advances have, 
over a short period, swept 
away many of the technical 

barriers which have tradition- 
ally made processing of the 
complex Japanese script time 

nnnatitwlng 

to addition, the industry ban 
found itself well placed to capi- 
talise on new markets which 
have emerged with the arrival 
of digital technologies, notably 
th e co mpact disk and video 

Soch§ trends \ave also bene- 
fited the industry. The Japa- 
nese appetite for books, maga- 
zines and newspapers 
continues to grow, producing 
world-record circulation fig- 
ures. And older Japanese who, 
owing to lack of a tradition of 
typewriter/keyboard use, have 
long shied away from 'office 
automation* equipment to any 
shape or form, are now gradu- 
ally coming to accept the VDT 
screen, an essential tool of 
many information processing 
innovations. 

This new operating environ- 
ment has prompted major 
changes in business strategy 
among leading Japanese print- 
ing firms. They are rapidly 
supplementing their conven- 
tional printing contracts with 
many new forms of business, 
and towards a more diver- 
sified industry. 

Japan’s largest printing com- 
pany, Dai Nippon Printing Co., 

is one of the pace-setters in 
fhAwo dianroi. M f ffla gpr of Dai 
Nippon’s R&D promotion 
department, Takashi Toida, 
.says that at his company they 
are “s tr iv in g to see just how 
tar we can expand, based on 
printing technology, and aim- 
ing to become a comprehensive 
information processing indus- 
try." 

The scale of the break- 
through in the streamlining of 
printing processes, facilitated 
by computerisation, can be 
appreciated when one realises 
that upwards of 56,000 different 
types of characters, involving 
the three syllabaries of the 
Japanese language, must be 
handled by printers in their 
everyday work. 

Previously this not only 
involved use of a vast array of 
types, but the printers also had 
to struggle with handwritten 
manuscripts from their clients. 
Nowadays, however, the char- 
' acter types are all represented 
as code signals and, increas- 


ingly, customers are forward- 
ing manuscripts prepared on 
Japanese language word-pro- 
cessors. 

In practise, this represents a 
massive saving to labour and 
tiy™* Mr Toida also points oat 
flint consistency to image wnd 
print quality has also been 
assured by the introduction of 
new technologies. 

Identical print quality can 
now be guaranteed even over 
lengthy periods of time, says 
Toida, because “cassette tapes 
are used to store the details of 
paper quality and machine 
condition to a digital format.” 

The biggest changes at Dai 
Nippon can be seen in its 

dxvmsificatnm into new areas 
of business. Utilising a work 
force of 11,000 and an annual 
RAD budget of about Y70bn 
(£307m). the company has 
invested heavily in new tech- 


It is now a leading producer 
of the shadow masks and aper- 
ture grills used in the manufac- 
ture of colour television sets. 
This embraces expertise in 
photofabrication techniques, 
an offshoot of photocomposi- 
tion in printing. 


Over 56,000 types of 
characters must be 
handled by printers 


Another new venture is 
video printing, whereby video 
screen images are transferred 
onto hard copy. Dai Nippon is 
the sole supplier in Japan of 
the “sublimation transfer 
materials” which form the 
basis of the technique. 
Recently the company claimed 
a world-first with the publica- 
tion of Mxtsuko, a book accom- 
panying a popular TV pro- 
gramme, which includes high 
quality printed material taken 
directly from high-definition 
TV image riata. 

In the print sector, Dai Nip- 
pon has used the textual infor- 
mation databases linked to its 
computer typesetting systems 
as owe material for videotex 
information services and CD- 
ROM production. The company 
has produced a CD which lists 
the half million books placed 
in the National library over 
the past 10 years, a yellow 
pages *CD phone book* and an 
encyclopaedia which features 
retrieval by the use of key 
words. 


One factor behind Dai Nip- 
pon’s success is its willingness 
to experiment to technologies 
for which no applications are 
immediately apparent. This 
approach has brought conspic- 
uous pay-offs in the field of 
laser optics and holograms.. 
The company began research' 
into ^dimensional holograms 
10 years ago and in 1986 devel- 
oped its first transparent holo- 
gram. 

Until recently, commercial 
applications seemed unlikely, 
but now the growing use of 
holograms in forgery preven- 
tion and ornamentation has 
given the sector a bright 
future. 

Japan’s printing industry 
does not, however, comprise 

only the large firms capable of 
technological innovation. In 
fact the vast majority of the 

industry’s members are small 
and medium-sized enterprises. 

Recognising this fact, the 
Japan Federation of Printing 
Industries ( JFPD has promoted 
research into the different 
ways in which Japanese com- 
panies are attempting compu- 
terisation of their printing pro- 
cesses. 

It is also examining the 
development of Information 
liatahams , and the procedures 

which might be Introduced to 
utilise these most effectively. 
The JFPI's principal aims in 
thlg are to guarantee an even 
development of the industry 
nationwide, and ensure that 
printers keep pace with 
changes to related infor mation 
industries. 

With a view to promoting 
the standardisation of basic 
operating procedures, the JFPI 
has recommended: 

L S tandardisation of charac- 
ter codes, plate-making func- 
tions and communication pro- 
tocols. 

2. Development of custom- 
ised terminals for handling 
data-conversion systems. 

3. Development of compati- 
ble networking systems. 

Concerning databases, the 
organisation has called for the 
standardisation of computer- 
ised typesetting systems for 
use with on-line databases and 
a shift in the industry’s orien- 
tation towards information-pro- 
cessing services, featuring 
broad links with other informa- 
tion providers, notably to the 
broadcasting Industry. 

Roy Gamer 

Tokyo 
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CORPORATE PUBLISHING 


Disappointment with growth of European mtapket 


“THE THREE tetters DTP have 
given electronic publishing a 
bad name, 0 says Neil McLeod, 
mr h gtin g services manager at 
Intergraph, one of the leading 
manufacturers of corporate 
publishing systems. 

“Desk Top Publishing on 
personal computers created the 
expectation of high perfor- 
mance at low prices - manag- 
ers were expecting to replace 
mainframes with PCs and 
were, of course, disappointed,” 
he says. 

Whatever the reasons, both 
analysts and manufacturers of 
high-end corporate publishing 
systems have been disap- 
pointed by the growth of the 
European corporate publishing 
market 

In the US, the market is esti- 
mated at about $5 00m and 
growing at a rate of between 20 
to SO per cent Europe is about 
two years behind, but growing 
much more slowly. 

However, in spite of the rela- 
tively small size of the market, 
competition has been fierce. 
The industry has remained 
fragmented both in the US and 
in Europe and analysts believe 
some companies are in a poor 
financial position because of 
the high cost of entry and lack 
of sales. There have been a 
number of significant failures 
- Texit in the US, for example, 
recently polled out of the mar- 
ket. 

One of the reasons why the 
market may not have expan- 
ded as quickly as expected is 
that managers looking at cor- 
porate publishing have had dif- 
ficulties actually understand- 
ing what it is. 

“The term corporate publish- 
ing covers so many things," 


says Arte Rosenfeld, chief exec- 
utive officer at Scitex, the 
Israeli-based company. “When 
people refer to it they are are 
all talking about different 
things." 

Managers have to deal not 
only with a generic jargon, but 
each supplier uses its own spe- 
cific vocabulary. The industry 
has been variously described 
as office publishing, in-house 
publishing, corporate publish- 
ing, departmental publishing, 
electronic publishing, com- 
puter assisted publishing or 
even simple DTP. 

“Even the consultants are 
confhsed,” says Claire Hanney, 
corporate publishing product 
manager at Monotype Interna- 
tional, the Redhill-based manu- 
facturers. “They really have' 
very little idea about the mar- 
ket or what's on offer,” she 
adds. 

Nevertheless, despite the 
confusion, corporate publish- 
ing has been taken up by a 
number of large organisations. 
These companies have tended 
to concentrated in the automo- 
tive, petrochemical and aero- 
space industry. They have used 
the systems to produce techni- 
cal manuals, sales literature, 
brochures, internal reports and 
newsletters. 

US and European companies 
which have adopted electronic 
publishing systems include 
MacDonald Douglas, GEC, 
Westland Helicopters. Aerospa- 
tiale in Toulouse and Peugeot 
UK The US government and 
military have also invested in 
similar publishing systems. 

“Large companies have 
begun to realise that they are 
spending gj gnffleawt quantities 
of money on publications," 


says Marcel Kreisberger, direc- 
tor of Xyvision, the Massachu- 
setts-based supplier of elec- 
tronic publishing systems. 

“Even if publishing RTwmnta 
to only l or 2 per cent of 
annual turnover, then, large 
multinationals are still spend- 
jag millions of dollars a year in 
publishing documents," he 
states. 

A report this year by the 
First Analysis Corporation in 
Chicago estimated that print- 
ing costs consist of about 5 to 


Kreisberger claims that docu- 
ments which would have taken 
three months can be produced 
in less than 18 days. Organisa- 
tions are no longer beholden to 
printers and can decide for 
themselves which projects 
should have priority. The docu- 
ments are also more secure. 
•The ease with which docu- 
ments can be updated, while 
still maintaining the standard 
style required for corporate 


•The ability to keep track of 


Some companies are creating a new post 
called director of technology to cope with the 
problems of purchase and integration 


10 per cent of the cost of doing 
business. 

Until recently most corpo^ 
rate publishing was produced 
outside company premises. 
Copy was generated in-house 
on word processors and then 
re-entered by commercial type- 
setters on to their own 
machin es. The typesetters pro- 
vided proofs which were 
checked, pasted-up and 
printed. 

Kreisberger says that a num- 
ber of corporations have recog- 
nised the advantages of com- 
puter-based systems. These 
include: 

•Their performance, which 
allows them to integrate both 
text and graphics on the same 
page. These can be entered 
from a wide range of sources. 
Stored on datehaeg and thar^ 
outputted on laser printers or 
irigh quality typesetters. 

•The speed of the systems. 


tnose changes, particularly m 
tho tpciiTrii»a] area, where man- 
uals have become increasingly 
large and complex. 

•The posrfWmyof ranfmTHng 
output, which says Kreisber- 
ger, is becoming increasingly 
important when lag**** printpH 

dnrnmantia ran look more offi- 
cial than they should be. 

However, in spite of these 
advantages, the main suppliers 
in t ho high pt pnri of the elec- 
tronic publishing industry 
such as Kodak,. Rank Xerox, 
Compngraphic, Xyvision, 
Monotype and linotype agree 
that major corporations are 
having to he educated to 
understand the benefits of 
their systems. These deliver 
impressive performance but, as 
the manufacturers admit, are 
not cheap. 

Apart from the cost of the 
sy stem s, there are a number of 
implications for the organisa- 


tion of the companies using the 
machines. 

“Some co m p anies are forced 
to restructure themselves to 
take advantage of the 
systems." explains Andrew 
Buxton, a manager at Campu- 
graphic UK based in Edgbas- 
ton. 

“The problem is that no sin- 
gle departmental manager 
could afford to purchase a sys- 
tem an his own. The data cen- 
tre manager might have to talk 
to the reproduction manager 
anH refer t he - up to 

board level," he says. 

“Some companies are even 
creating a new post called, 
director of technology to cope 
with the problems of purchase 
and integration,” he adds. 

Not all have been imrrpftfwi 
by the results of corporate pub- 
lishing systems, smw purchas- 
ers have also been disap- 
pointed by the output from 
their systems because they tell 
to train personnel. . 

“Many companies have been 
disappointed by the output 
from DTP," says Hanney at 
Monotype. “They didn’t realise 
that electronic publishing is* 
Just a tool. They were putting 
word-processor operators 
behind the systems without 
any training and then expect- 
ing them to generate pages like ■ 
graphic artists." . 

Nevertheless,, the Abbey 
National Building Society in 
London, which has recently 
installed a Keeps system sup- 
plied by Kodak at a cost of 
£26,000, says that it is pleased 
with the results of their invest- 

“The system allows us to 
keep our documentation up to 
date,” says Peter Greenfield, 
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The Keeps document comp o si tion workstation scre e n fe a t u ring Icons 


senior technical author at for. - Say, 200 branches," be 

Abbey National “ 

“When the interest rates 
chang e, we have to update all 
of the relevant docume n tation 


“The documents we are prod- 
ucing are also more profes- 
sional,'' he says. TManagexs are 


saying they are finding it . 
easier, to flap jn fcmgj M .* 


Paul Abrahams 


APPEAL 


Fund aids re-equipment 


THE PRINTING Equipment 
Educational Trust (PEET) is 
seeking to raise donations 
from industry to help British 
printing colleges re-equip with 
the latest equipment Research 
in 1987 revealed that £7m was 
needed for new equipment to 
train students for work in the 
commercial graphic arts sec- 
tor. 

After sustained lobbying 


from the charitable trust, the 
Department of Trade and 
Industry announced a three- 
year budget for 1987-89 of 
£2.25m towards the cost of 
new equipment This funding 
is conditional on industry and 
non-government bodies raising 
a further wan The shortfall 
of £2Jn is expected to come 
from manufacturers’ iHwwmn 
Fifteen colleges lienefltted 


from cash last year. This, 
year's target of £800,000, 
which is needed to qualify for 
DTI funds, must be reached by 
the end of October. So far, 
only 30 per cent of funds 
raised tv the trust have come 
from printers - “it is hoped 
fiint printers themselves will 
begin to respond more posi- 
tively to a charity that is offer- 
ing a lifeline to their indus- 


try," says a spokesman for the 
trust. 

“Welltrained staff are vital 
if we are to compete with the 
co m p etiti on in Europe - and 
we must start now." 

Head of the new appeal fund 
is Mr Richard Hanwell, chair- 
man of Norton Opax. He suc- 
ceeds Mr Robert Maxwell, who 
has jn st re tired after a year in 
offi c e with the fund. 


The Harland Simon Group 

IN-CONTROL 

Computer Integrated Manufacturing 
Computer Presetting Plate Scanners 
Press Controls Press Drives 
Press Cutting Library Systems 
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Firuncial Times 

Daily Mail 

The Daily Mirror 

The Daily Telegraph 

Daily Express 

The Star 

The Sun 

The Times 

The Sunday Express 

The Mail on Sunday 

News of the Wbrid 

The Observer 

Sunday Mirror 

Sunday People 

Sunday Telegraph 

The Sunday Times 

Coventry Evening Telegraph 


Glasgow Herald 
(Glasgow) Evening Tunes 
(Scottish) Daily Record 
Yorkshire Post 
Adscene Kent Group 
Aftenposten 
VG — Vcrdcns Gang 
Haugesunds Avis 
Tonsbcrg Blad 
Sunnmorsposten 


Morgunbladid 
Diario 16 
Times of India 
'West Australian 

Gazet van Antwerpen (GVA) 
Faedrelandsvennen 
Turun Sanomat 
New Straits Tunes (Malaysia) 
The Herald (Zimbabwe) 
New Zealand Herald 


THE PUBLISHERS' CHOICE 

HARLAND SIMON GROUP pic 

HARLAND HOUSE. 151 SlLBURY BOULEVARD. GRAFTON GATE EAST 
CENTRAL MILTON KEYNES MKS ILF. ENGLAND 
TEL: MILTON KEYNES 10908) 090022 TELEX: 825779 FAX: (0808)607480 


BFPMS ’BFPMS - BFPMS • BFPMS -BFPMS • B FP M S -BFPMS -BFPMS -BFPMS 


OUR NAME 
MAY BE A 
MOUTHFULL 
BUT THEN 
WE HAVE 
A LOT TO SAY 

Queens House, 55-56 Lincoln's Inn Reids. London WC2A 3LJ. Tel: 01-831 3303 Telex: 28677 Fax: 01-831 6029. 
BFPMS* BFPMS* BFPMS- BFPMS ‘BFPMS 'BFPMS- BFPMS-BFPMS ■ B F P M 


The UK printing machinery and 
supplies industry is the third 
largest in the world. 

We have almost 30 per cent share 
of the world's pre-press market. 

For three consecutive years we have 
achieved a record increase 
in manufacturing output 
j Our history of innovation 
is unbeaten covering every sector of 
printing and converting. 

We host Ipex 88 - the largest 
single trade exhibition held in the UK. 


So if you would like io know more about an industry with a turnover 
of £800m per annum contact the British Federation of Printing 
Machinery & Supplies for a copy of oqr latest handbook and brochure. 
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EDDIE SHAH 


‘The future lies in micros 


IF ALL goes wen, sometime In 
October Mr Eddie Shah - . 
founder of Today, the revolu- 
tionary colour newspaper that 
had such a troubled birth — 
will return to the national 
newspaper industry. - 

At his headquarters at War- 
rington, dummy copies are 
already been prep a red for The 
Post, a popular colour tabloid , 
backed financially by Jacob 

Ro thschil d and ChelsfieM, the 
property company, and edited 
by Mr Lloyd Turner, former 
editor of The Star. ; 

If the paper camea ont and is , 
a success it will be Intensely 

satisfying to Mr Shah, the maw 
who prepared the way for the 
Fleet Street revolution, but 
who was partly consumed in . 
the process as a mixture of bad . 
luck, inadequate preparation 
and technical difficulties took 
Today to the brink of collapse 
before changing hands twice in - 
a year. 

The Post could, however, 
occupy a more important place 
in the history of national news- 
papers than jnst the creation of 
another popular tabloid or the 
return to centre stage of the 
ebullient Mr Shah. It will be 
the first national newspaper 
produced an a desktop publish- 
ing system using the network- 
ing of standard Apple Mackin- 
tosh micro-computers, rather 
than much' more expensive 
specialist newspaper computer 
equipment 

This time Mr Shah, who is 
producing the new paper from 
the old Victorian press hall of 
Mb Warrington Guardian 
newspaper, says he will not 
launch before he is ready, but 
be emphasises that the desktop 
system is already tried and 
tested at least for the produc- 
tion of weekly new s p aper s. It 
is being used to produce the 
local tabloid newspapers in Mr 
Shah's Messenger series -■ 
papers with a total weekly cir- 
culation of 600,000 copies. Mr 
Shah is also working on plans 
to produce his local broadsheet 
newspaper. The Warrington 
Guardian, on the micro-com- 
puter system, later this year, 

“Altogether , we have 27 edi- 
tions. nearly 900 pages and we 
are producing them all on 
Apple M acs." says Mr Shah 
who believes national broad- 
sheet newspapers could be pro- 
duced using such microcom- 
puters, a view that would be- 
disputed by the manufacturers 
of large newspaper syste ms. 

Earner this year, Mr Shah 
predicted that the Fleet Street 
revolution has. only jnst begun. 
New publishers would use 
computer systems which woe 
twice as efficient and cost a 
quarter of the price of existing 
equipment to explore existing 
markets. He accused tradi- 
tional managers of only being 
able to “think big," more proud 
of spending £4m R™ getting, 
effective technology for less 

than rim 

Speaking at a Financial 
Times newspaper conference, 
Mr Shah declared that the, 
future lay in micros. 

“Tim micro is the first step 
in a *plug it in, switch it on 
and bash away at the key- 
board' environment. The soft- 
ware available for it, for only a 
few hundred pounds, can make 
np pages, move pictures 
around, typeset copy and do 
complicated financial projec- 
tions," Mr Shah with all 
the zeal of a convert. Mr 
Turner, a very experienced tab- 
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Mr Eddie Shah wffl not be launching before, he Is ready 
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told editor is equally enthnslas- 
tic about tln> po te n ti al of the 
technolog y 

The further fall in the cost of 
entry would see the market 
frag me n t with launches of new 
papers aimed at all, Mr Shah 
added. ' 

The Messenger Group chair- 
man, is now in the business of 
trying to tnrn.theory and belief 
into reality. Cynics point to Ids 
over-reliance on the wonders of 
technology, albeit - different 
technology last time round., fact 
many of the newspaper special- 
ists who have made the pil- 
grimage to Warrington have 
been impressed with what they 
have seen. 

“We don't have any page 
make-up. The pages are made 
up by the subs (sub-editors) an 
screen. You see It as yoirget It 
You can enlarge or crop jrio- 
tures on the screen,” said Mr 
Shah. 

A tabloid page with all its 
constituent parts can be mads 
up in 'about .four minutes. 

The Apple Mackintosh com- 
puters are being used with a 
software programme by Talbot 
Publishing Systems off Bourne- 
mouth, called NewsWrite, for 
the front mid of the system. 
Shah has chosen Aldus Page- 
Maker software for page 
assembly. 

. Press Association reports are 
already available on the elec- 
tronic system; Heaters will 
soon be added. 

- New. offerings are coming In 
all the time. A Leeds company : 
has. offered to provide all the 
racing results already format - 
ted and ready to go into the 
PageMaker system. 

C omm un ications with print- 
ing plants which causeopro-” 
dnetion bottlenecks in -the : 
early months of Today have 
been greatly simplified. The 
completed page on the micro 
screen is sent via a megas- 
tream Hw to mnHiw 


screen, at the printing site 
where it 5s pntthrough a Iino- 
tranfo automatic typesetter. . 

The entire package has cost 
the Messenger £L2m to put 
.'together. • 

The Post will have around 80 
journaHstsm Manchester and 
25 in London and a total of 120 
computer screens, more -than 
80 o f them Jinked by an Ether- 
net system. 

This time, Mr Shah is con- 
vinced everything will be 
ready and if it Is not; then his 
partner and managing director 


Mrs Helen Graham wfiL- make - 
sure that the paper is' -ad. 
launched until it is. : . 

*T feel that there s a maritef: 
for a popular appeal entertain-' 
m ea t newspaper -which is not' 
sleazy,” says Mr Shah who 
hopes to have lm copies of his 
Paper on the streets before the 
end of next month. Because. of , 
the low cost technology, be' 
believes The Post could, break 
even on a circulation of 
300,000. _ ; 

Raymond Snodcfy 
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PRINTING TECHNOLOGY 11 


Raymond Shoddy. looks at newspaper presses 



WEES' the first - Daily' 
Mail reactors will receive copies 
of the -newspaper produced cm, 
Associated Newspapers’ new 
plant at Barmsworth 

. at Rotherhitbe. 

Like other national newspa- 
pers which ; have invested in 
new ' ~ 


tftHf pages Maflon Snn- 

..dfrsjq&MC pages can he pro 1 
duced. 

- The coming on stream of 
Hatmaworfh Quays Is one of 
.the'-tbud' JnstabnentB in the 
Obn ixansformatJon of Fleet 
^Street; It' 3s a- transformation 


gears up 


— the re-eqnipment pro- 

graarime at the Daily Mirror. 

- “Theessential thing wasrto 
have constant reliable high 
quality reproduction*" said Mr 
Ferguson, who in the end 
chore MAN Roland (as has Mr 
Rupert Murdoch's News Inter- 








the clarity of printing should 
he greats enhanced complete, 
with, run-of-puess Colour, .v 
PuhHshecs and printers wflL 
however, he': casting' a. very' 
keen "eye over the new. more 
colourful Daily Mall because it' 
is .being produced by the flexo- 
graphic presses of Koenig &' 
Bower, according to Associated 



p *uite^ 


the UK. - . 

Supporters of -flexographic, 
an enhanced - foym of letter- 1 
i»' claim it canprodUce a 
consistent . standard, of cot 
ything web 
onset can produce in any thing 
less than opthnam condflions. 

But the • unique • saf link po tnt 
of the process, which has 
helped its introduction oh 
presses in both the .US and 
Italy; is that anftrflexo can use 
water-based inks, which dry 

TdrfnaTly thft -m m wnr t .th fy 

the page. .Unlike oil-based inks, 
they do not smudge or come off 
onthe hands. : 1. - ■ ; . 

The gradual coming on 
stream, .of the' new Associated 
plant means "that allcoplesof 
the Daily Mall, Malt on Sunday 
and Evening Standard wffl. be 
printed on' eight Koenig A 
Bauer presses by nextisprfng 
The presses.: Can turn- out 
copies at the rale of 70,000 an 
hour of much larger papers. 
The maximum size o f the Daily 


latest "technology with 

ling levels to match and 

.an exodus that has led to a 
recreation of Fleet’ 
. at least in .printing 
terms, ta. theLondon-Doek- 
. lands. ' ■ 

. There', within an hrea of fr 
.couple of mfles, you can find 
examples of the tiouee printing - 
processes chosen by -British, 
national newspapers: web off- 

t fl wwwnWr htwI wrrfkrg let.' 


The TiwiiV TUeOanh ehmoe 
as did the Financial Times, 
RockweU-Goss web. offset 
-presses. 

Nearby onthe Isteof Dogs 
The Quartfian' is_ using aafllor; 
presses from Koenig £ Bauer, 
diosen to avoid- too drastic 'a 
break with tbeletterpress tra- 
ditions of Fleet Street and 
because it isasystemthat cuts 
postage to a minimum, 
file past couple of years 
Britain’s national newspa- 
pemmnagements have been in 
the market to buy fife latest 
printing presses tar sigh dm- - 
tracts to -print on someone 
are’s modern presses. * 

Apart from Koenig & Bauer, 
the names oh most people's 
shopuimr list have included 
.file UK subsid- 
iary ofthe IK multinational. 
MAN Roland of West Germany 




and Evening Standards of” up 


Mr .lack Fergupou, 
managing. director of 
Group Newspapers was respon- 


tfohs of the Daily Mirror are 
already coining off some of the 
Si new presses bought in an. 
order worth £70m. 

. Other Important factors Mr 
Ferguson : was looking for 
included speed, integrated 
four-colour, unite to ensure 
good -quality colour register, 
the amount of space taken up 
by the presses and folders that 
would stand up weH to 

highspeed printing. ’ 

The most important advance 
over the past five years, he 
befieves; has been the dramatic 
Increase in the use of micro- 
electronics to pre-set; monitor 
and control the running of 
large newspaper' presses. 

Accordisj; to some estimates 
the electronic element of mod- 
ern presses is beginning to 
account for up to-30per cent of 
the cost compared to 5 per cent 
years ago. 

Pull presetting , of ink and 
water values for each newspa- 
per !page can be achieved by 
scanning the plates or nega- 
tives before" the presses roll 
and ■ feeding - the . data into 
presscontrol system. 

As Mr Frank McKay, a vice 
president wwfl general manager 
at Rockwell Graphic Systems 
told a Financial Times confer- 
ence earlier this year. this con-- 
tributes to print quality, cost 
reduction through low. waste 
when the presses start and 
greater flexibility for edition 


Such systems also allowed, 
Mr McKay added, “a total pro- 
duction tun to be automati 
cally managed across several 
presses, be they located in the 
same plant or not.” 

All the -four main compo- 
nents of newspaper printing 
presses - reelstands which 
unwind the reels of paper, 
printi ng un its, folders and 
press control • systems — had 
evolved to give both higher 
and more consistent product 
quality and greater flexibility. 

The push towards higher 
print quality combined with 
greater, flexibility in use are 
clearly going to continue. 

Rockwell says it is already 
prepared to provide presses to 
print newspapers where every 
page is printed in full colour if 
that is what the market wants 
as the gulf between newspaper 
and magazine print q 
continues to narrow. 

Other possibilities for the 
future of newspaper presses 
include the use of resin- based 
inks on offset presses, at pres- 
ent rather expensive, to reduce 
the smudging factor and an 
anflox version of the web offset 
press further to reduce start-up 
paper. 


Perhaps most dramatic of 
all, direct digital imaging of 
plate cylinders is under inves- 
tigation. This could eliminat e 
printing plates and make edi- 
tion changes fester and less 
costly. 


The combination of the con 
tinning pace of change, and the 
increasingly competitive envi- 
ronment in which newspapers 
operate, mean that the days 
are over when newspaper 
were hot only built to 
but did. 
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INSERTING 


A leaf from the US book 


THE NATURE of the British 
newspaper as an advertising 
medium could be about to 
change radically. Technology 
for inserting advertising mate- 
rial, separate regional editions, 
or just extra pagination, 
already commonplace in the 
US and West Germany, is cm 
the verge of becoming a signifi- 
cant factor in wa m nfnins of 
the British newspaper. 

Mirror Group Newspapers is 
spending £SOm on sophisti- 
cated equipment from Ferag. 
the Swiss manufacturers of 
post-press processing systems 
for newspapers and plans to 
ftpgiw the inserting of advertis- 
ing material in its . three 
national newspapers sometime 
tw» autumn. 

The MGN titles, the Daily 
Mirror, Sunday Mirror and 
People will be the first national 
newspapers In the UK to 
launch an inserting service, 
but fhqy will be followed by 
The Financial Times and Mr 
Rupert Murdoch’s News Inter- 
national Newspapers which 
publish five national newspa- 
pers ranging from The Times 
and Sunday Times to Today, 
and The Sun and News of the 
World. 

Mr Frank Bartow, chief exec- 
utive of the Financial Times, 
says the paper plans to use 
inserts sparingly - perhaps 
one a day. 

Ferag has already sold 24 
inserting tinea into the British 
market, including two systems 
in operation at the Surrey 
Advertiser and the Glasgow 
Herald. 

The UK is, however, a long 
way behind the US where 
inserting is a mature and very 
lucrative market. 

According to industry 
research in 1970 a total of 7bn 
inserts were distributed by US 
newspapers. By 1987 the num- 
ber is believed to have grown 
to 74bn pieces bringing in reve- 
nue of around $5bn for newspa- 
pers. 

In the US, the market is 
dominated by newspaper 
inserters made by Harris 
Graphics which operate on the 
“carousel” principle. 

A single machine which 
would be coupled in-line with 
the n ewsp aper press is capable 
of inserting more than 20 
pieces into the newspaper 
jacket at a rate of 20,000 copies 
an hour or 10 pieces at 4(M)00 
an hour. * 

“Inserting has become a very 
high revenue earner in the US' 
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Post-press processing with inserting drum lor inserts and preprints 


- in feet most daily newspa- 
pers have come to depend on 
the revenues earned from 
inserts,” said Mr MgrBn Rick- 
ards, manag in g director of Har- 
ris Graphics in the UK. 

“We believe that this has 
now been recognised in 
Europe, and that over the next 
10 years there will be an explo- 
sion in the volume of inserts in 
daily newspaper," Mr Rickards 

aririwl. 

It is a view shared by Mr 
Jack Ferguson, deputy manag- 
ing director of MGN who listed 
the benefits of inserting earlier, 
this year at a Financial limes’ 
conference on the newspaper 
industry. 

Apart from the ability to 
insert brochures, leaflets and 
catalogues Mr . Ferguson 
emphasised the significant 
savings on investment in 
presses. 

By producing pre-printed 
sections of the newspaper 
which are then inserted, as 
much as £ 2 m could be saved on 
a 64-page tabloid press. 

The pre-printing, which can 
also involve extra colour pages 
or special regional supple- 
ments, can be done in press 
down-time increasing effi- 
ciency and cutting the length 
of file pay-back of the invest- 


ment 

The MGN executive empha- 
sised that the Inserting opera- 
tion must be able to cope with 
the top speed of the press 
-something that Ferag had 
now made possible. 

“Inserting drums now can 
operate at up to 80,000 copies 
an hour. This ensures that 
both the pre-printed newspaper 
sections and the commercial 
inserts are delivered into the 
main jacket of the newspaper 
in “real time’ to meet tight edi- 
tion deadlines," Mr Ferguson 
said. 

Apart from Harris Graphics 
and Ferag two other companies 
in the tnuMting business are 
Mufler-Martini of Switzerland 
and Thorstead of Sweden. 

Ferag has. however, more 
than 200 inserting lines 
installed in continental Europe 
- 150 of them in West Ger- 
many at papers such as Bild, 
Hamburger Abendblatt and 
Frankfurter Allgemeine Zei- 
tung. 

The market for inserting 
equipment is also starting to 
grow in other European coun- 
tries such as Italy, France and 
Spain. 

In the UK, Mr Ken Mansfield 
is media director of the WWAV 
group, an advertising agency 


specialising in direct mail. 

Mr Mansfield already has cli- 
ents who want to use newspa- 
per inserting as a medium as 
soon as it becomes available in 
national newspaper in Britain. 

Last year WWAV, a special- 
ist agency with 60 per cent of 
its b usiness in direct mail, sent 
out more than 100m items on 
behalf of clients. 

Mr Mansfield does not 
believe that newspaper insert- 
ing will necessarily be a substi- 
tute for direct mail but will 
offer an additional choice to 
advertisers. 

Mr Harold T.inri . the media 
consultant, believes inserting 
of advertisements may be most 
effective in free newspapers, 
where a wider coverage can be 
guaranteed, than paid-for 
titles. 

If there are too many inserts, 
then he believes “there is a 
strong possibility that the 
reader will shake the paper 
over the wastepaper basket 
before opening it". 

Although the American pat- 
tern, where virtually all news- 
papers are local rather than 
national, may not necessarily 
be reproduced in Europe, a 
growing Inserting market is 
likely. 

Raymond Snoddy 
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PRE-PRESS 


STTT1NGBOURNE PAPER COMPANY LTD 

SmTNGBCXJRNE • KENT ■ MB0 3ET 

TEL: 0795 244fl TELEX: 966654 IAX: 0795 79633 


THE DONSIDE PAPER COMPANY LTD 

WOODSIDE - ABERDEEN ■ AB9 8BF 

TEL- 0224 483261 TELEX: 73149 FAX' 0224 493343 


THE MIOTIIlirtF* 1111 ** 1 stage 
of printing —"iwe^ross has i : 

been, until recently, L“thfi. 
gotten area of the industry, 
says John Clegg, man agin g 
director o^Wace, ^one fife two 
IramricriYTyi^ roTniw* 1 *** <n 
the UK. “For years nobody 
even knew what pre-press 
was," he mMc . 

That ignorance ht how 
changing as analysts realise' 
fife importance of ~the- -sec tor. 
They estimate that the US 
pre-proas industry, which pre- 
pares textfei photographs for 
publication, u nqw worth 


between £ 800 m and EUbn. \ 
^M-p^tebne'of'tifeii^ 
ds amlc areaa in the printing 
.sector,!* says David Foster, 
metfia; analyst at the London- 


won Gkferrason. “Whars more, 
tlm shape of the market is also 
changihgiaplffly " . 

Jfltster.: -mpfas- that the 
ihdxivfiy^&iTmtfe^sming what 
has been termed a touhle revo- 
hition. New digital technology 
is tranrformihg not only the 
way the ^wark is carried out 
but also the nature of the mar- 
ket itself. 


The results of the transfor- 
mation can be seen in the 
growth of the London-based 
pre-press groups, Wace and 
Faricway^ Between them they 
have purdfese^more than 80 
compai£Le& .jh ~tiie last IS: 
months. There is little sign 
that that raftf tift arn rHidtair In 
Hkdy to utter.’.* 
ThegrowtoroTihesecompa- . 
nies has been -remarkable by 
any standiuds. ’' Parkway’s last 
half year results -reported prof- 
its Increased: br271 per cent In 
. 1967, WacS'lncreaBed profits by 
; UB percent--.. 


“The key to their growth is 
new technology which has 
been changing what was essen- 
tially a cottage industry in to a 
high-tech sector," says David 
Foster. 

He explains that most ofthe 
traditional family companies 
Hurtring up fife pre-press indus- 
try cannot afford new digital 
processing techniques, which 
.allow photographs and page 
layout to be altered by comput- 
ers. A single unit, consisting of 
.colour scanner, two small page 
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Seeing things: Image manipulation by Wace lor, above, Honeywell BulL Below, DHL’s message was that tt had an wdalr advantage 





Paul Abrahams profiles Wace 


New digital technology the key 


JOHN CLEGG, the joint 
managing director of Wace, a 
leader among pre-press compa- 
nies in the UK, smiles as he 
describes a recent article In a 
US magazine announcing that 
his company was preparing for 
global domination. 

“The article was ludicrous," 
he says. “Wace has only a 
small proportion of the UK 
market, and hardly has a pres- 
ence in the US. We are capital- 
ised at £S7m." 

Nevertheless, despite media 
hyperbole, analysts have been 
impressed by the rate of the 
company's growth. From being 
a shell in IKS, Wace is now the 
one of the fastest growing com- 
panies in an already rapidly 
expanding sector. Its clients 
include 17 of the top 20 adver- 
tising agencies; the other three 
agencies invested in its main 
competitor. Parkway. 

Clegg, whose background is 
in law and in merchant bank- 
ing, Insists that the key to 
Wace's growth has been its 
willingness to embrace new 
digital technology. 

He explains that the small 
traditional companies which 
have, until recently, character- 
ised the pre-press Industry 
have had neither the capital 
nor the inclination to invest in 
admittedly expensive equip- 
ment 

“The last five years have 
seen a quiet revolution in the 
press industry.” says Clegg. 
"But only the larger companies 
with capital to invest have 
been able to take advantage of 
it." 

Wace has developed a strong 
relationship with the suppliers 
of the new digital technology. 
In particular, the company 
uses equipment supplied by 
the British company. Cros- 
fields Electronics^ and the 


Israeli-based, Sdtex. 

These companies also use 
Wace as a site for beta tests, 
before the machines are made 
commercially available. Clegg 
says that an occasions he has 
had new technology six 
months before other compa- 
nies. 

Wace’s phenomenal growth 
has not, however, been without 
certain potential management 
problems. The advantages of 
speed provided by the com- 
pany’s investment in technol- 
ogy is not sufficient, of itself, 
for finicky customers. He 
explains that quality also has 
to be maintained. 

“Many successful companies 
in pre-press used to reach a 
certain size and then stop,” 
says Clegg. “The industry is 
people-dependent, and the com- 
panies often -lacked manage- 
ment depth to develop fur- 
ther." 

He explains that these small 
companies were often depen- 
dent on three or four manag- 
ers. If one was sick, or hap- 
pened to be on holiday, the- 
work tended to suffer, some- 
times arriving late, or not 
reaching the required quality. 

Clegg says that Wace has 
managed to overcome the tra- 
ditional problems which 
plagued small prepress compa- 
nies through a decentralised 
form of management style. At 
the same time, he considers 
they have achieved important 
benefits from economies of 
scale. 

As well as supplying high 
quality and fast service, he 
argues that Wace has managed 
to retain the important per- 
sonal relationship between 
craftsman and customer. Many 
of the companies in the group 
are able to specialise in partic- 
ular sectors. Clegg says that 


thin allOWS fhimi to gain fSfl 
trust of the customers because 
they work faster and make 
fewer mis takes. 

However, he also stresses the 
fact that digital communica- 
tions wi thin the group pro- 
vides flexibility to cope with 
excess demand in one locality 
by transferring without diffi- 
culty to other areas, where 
business may be less brisk. 

“We have managed to over- 
come the cyclical nature of the 
business,” says Clegg “Many 
companies have done too wide 
a range of business and 
become jack of all trades and 
master of none. We have the, 
luxury of targeting and speci- 
alisation.” 

The system is also profitable. 
Clegg points out that fixed 
overheads for prepress, such 
as buildings, machinery and 
personnel are high- However, 
once these have been met, raw 
materials axe relatively cheap: 
by transferring work from one 
studio to another, each opera- 
tion can be kept profitable. 

Wace hag managed to over- 
come one of the otter main 
problems in the industry - 
recruitment and retention. 

“We are able to offer tal- 
ented people the possibility of 
capital investment for their 
companies. Five years ago it 
was possible to set up a pre- 
press company for very little. 
Now it's almost prohibitively 
expensive." he says. 

Clegg believes that with the 
capacity to provide both speed 
and quality, the company will 
start to win large numbers at 
major contracts abroad for vol- 
ume work. Wace has recently 
received an order for a Scandi- 
navian catalogue because the 
company Is now' able to deal 
with large orders which small 
houses could not handle. 
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“We are winning work not 
just on service, but also vol- 
ume.” he says. “The catalogue 
project used to be given out to 
six different pre-press compa- 
nies for preparation. But the 
quality from each company 
was different The advantages 
of going to me house are obvi- 
ous.” 

Analysts have been 
impressed by the wilfingness of 
the group to balance the 
requirements of an activity 
based on people with fixed 
assets in property. Gitycorp, 
the UK off-shoot of the US 
bank, estimates that following 
recent successful applications 
for planning permission, its 
portfolio is worth at lout . 
£30m. Sales later this year 
should all but wipe out the 
company’s debt. 

Clegg is unwilling to talk* 
about the opportunities joffered 
by the sale of the properties, 
except to say that he wants to 
use them as a start to becom- 
ing the largest prepress com- 


pany in the world. 

However; David Foster, a 
media analyst at the securities 
house, Klein wort Grieveson, 
states that there is consider^ 
aHe scope for growth for UK 
pre-press industries on both 
the Continent and in the US. . 

He suggests that the UK 
industry Is among the most 
competitive in the world. With 
file advent of digital transmis- 
sion of data and images, the 
British pre-press companies 
should be well placed to 
expand abroad. 

Foster believes that there 
COUld be partirnlar i. pp n H un i- 
ties in the US. Margins for UK 
companies entering the US 
market could be substantial. 
Although labour and raw mate- 
rials are almost identical in file 
two countries, costs for US cus- 
tomer are three to four 
as great as in the UK. 

Turnaround times can be 
four to five days, instead of 
overnight, as they are in the 
UK 


CROSFIELD ELECTRONICS 


THE OBJECT of a 
stake-buQdihg exercise by Rob- 
ert Maxwell, the ubiquitous 
British publisher, is .seldom 
devoid of interest. De La Rue is 
no exception. 

However, although its- base 
Industry is literally cash gener- 
ative - the company is the 
vrathfs largest printer of bank- 
notes with 7S per cent of the - 
world’s market ~ last year it 
was its printing division; Gros- 
field Electronics, which gener- 
ated most, of the - company’s 
growth. - ■ ■■ . . 

The expansion of UK-based 
Crosfield, whose core business 
is supplying technology for 
newspaper, magazines and 
pre-press industry, fs a remark- 
able story. 

As recently as 1963, the sub- 
sidiary made a loss of £Sm. But -. 
by last year it was the main' 
motor for growth in the group, 
with profits at fiaim, a figure 
representing over 40 per cent 
of the groups total. Croa fleld 
has evidently come a long way 
since it was purchased in 1974, 
with a turnover of £lflm and 
profits of £ 1 . 2 m. 

“It’s really very clever what 
has happened with Crosfield,” 
says Terry Connor, pu b lishi n g 
analyst with James Capel in 
London. 

“De La Rue’s core business, 
banknotes, was not in a big 
growth market The company’s 
market share was good, : and 
although it was 'generating 
profits, the business was 
mature. The management 
dw-idud to take a and 

invest its resources in higher 
growth, more risky business.'* 

Connor explains that the 
hasia of Crosfleld’s expansion 
has been through successfully 
exploiting a core technology 
and then exporting that expert 
Use in to a wide range of appUr 
cationa 



> - ■ 
I •* 


industry, has seen rapid 
growth over the last five years 

as the sector has been revolu- 
tionised by the type of technot-- 
■ ogy the company has to offer.. 

The company exports S3 per: 
cent of its products and is 
forced-fo compete against three 
other major players' in an 7 

fnrnaairiTig l y competitive mar- 
ket. They Include Scit&x ln 
Israel, the German-based Hell 
and tiie Japanese company Dai . 
’Nippon. 

Unusually, the Japanese, 
have not made inroads in fids 
area of technology. DaiNip- 
poh. 'for example, appears to ; 
have been handicapped by the ; 
Kanji character set and its feflr- 
ure to supply* a credible text 
handling system 

Crosfield says that It has 
managed to maintain itspoSI- -■ 
tton In the workl market 1 by its 
attention to state <o£ the art-' 
technology and by providing a 
complete service. It Claims, for 
example, that .it is the only . 
company to ' provide a total 


The company has, in the 
past, specialised In; the 
straightforward concept of 
scanning images for 
tog, con v erting, ffiat 
tkm into ah electronic signal, 
compressing the resulting data 
so that it can be quickly trans- 
mitted, and ttencommunkat- 
lng tte T nB nrmatinit elsewhere 
for retouching dr printing. 

Crosfleld’s core activity, > i 
which is mainly based in deo- ~ which 


ironic page composition for 
newspapers and me • p re p ress. 


and newspapers. 

Analysts believe that the 
pre-press and newspaper arena 
looks set to continue its expan- 
sion as the advertising and 
publishing - markets grow 
irw-roa sing l y internationalised. 
They point ' out that the 
demand for high speed scan- 
ning, communications and 
printing is unUkdy to slacken 
for same-time. 

Recent acquisitions have 

helped to rationalise fte divi- 
sion’s operations. .James 
Salmon, magging director of. 
Crosfield, explains that recent 
, medium size acquisitions in 
the US, such as Has tech, 
should help, to reduce Its vul- 
nerability to the vaguaries of 
the dollar, which, in the past, 
has affected profits in both the 
US and Japan. 

He points out that the addi- 
rtional flow space provided by - 
Bastedi should alsoavoid the 
problems of double shipping - 
that is shipping components 
from the US to the UK to-be' 
reexported across the Atlantic. 
Analysts believe that the US!; 
f orma 4ft per cent of Crosfiefd’s 
market. . 

However, Crosfield is. 
to expand .in to areas . 
apparently httleto 


do with its. traditional areas. 

- "The interesting about 


Crosfield is not the growth of 
its traditional markets, but 
where it is leading the whole 
De La Ruegroup" says Terry 
Connor, at Jamies CapeL. “tt, is 
jinking' up with the group’s, 
other activities, printing. and. 
security, to take it into areas. 
De La Rue would hardly -have 
dreamt of a few. years 

They- cbuldte extremely 
able if they come offi" 

"De La Rue has been willing 
to take risks, using Its techno- 
logical expertise to move' into 
■ . markets which technically do 
not exist,”' be says. “That is 
unusual in a sector which has 
traditionally been as interest- 
ing as the . food retail market,” 

De La Rue has used. Crb* 

: field's experience in -data com- 
pression, storage and commu- 
nication which it learnt, to the 
propress industry to diversify 
- into automated fingerprint 
i dentifica tion - an area which 
does not appear to have ah 
imnsediate relatiraiship. 

However, the "company 
. pcants out that there has been 
. omsiderable^cross^artDiBattotL. 

The storage of Images, such as 
' fingerprints, their graphic dis- 
play then transmission has 
considerable similarities to 
photographic retouching. 

Prlntrak, De. La Rue’s US- 
based subsidiary, specialises to 

inatehiwg fln gi^^himH thaw 

mugshots. The. „ company, 
which' was acquired ' by the 
group in 1981, moved in to the 
black for the first time in 1968. 

“De La Rue’s management 
has been willing to innovate 

anil taka risks, *’ SOTS CoUXUdT. 
“Zfs difficult to kmmrhow the 
new businesses will turn out 
But in the past its return on 
research and development has 
been, good.” Analysts are 
unsure why Maxwell has taken 
a stake. They believe he is 
-unlikely to make a: frill offer. 
"He would then be supplying 
newspaper equipment to rivals. 

Oise analyst believes that, if 
: nothing else, one cf tte.advan- 
togas of a Maxwellstake !s that 
it tends to concentrate the 
.mind of fite company’s man^ 
agement. OrbsfieM’s ; 
ment, however, appeare d© - 

having Uttfe -_ 

itsmind on ttejrih. 

PauIAbraham* 
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Continued from page U 

makeup systems and peripher- 
als might cost £L2m. 

However, the larger groups, 
such as Parkway and Wace, 
have had the capital to exploit 
the technology. The four main 

M '-iere are UK-based Cros- 
Ble ct ronlcs. German 
company, Hell, Israeli-based 
Scitex and Dai Nippon of 
Japan. 

The technology provided by 
these companies provides a 
number of important advan- 
tages for users. Not least 
among them is the speed of the 
machines which are quicker 
and more flexible than tradi- 
tional retouching methods. 

Until five years ago, most 
retouching involved hand-held 
sable and air brashes - a 
time-consuming process. Now, 
an advertisement which might 
have taken two days can be' 
turned round by modem digi- 
tal machinery to six hours, 
last minute changes can also 
be incorporated - an impor- 
tant consideration in the 
advertising business. 

Art directors to the advertis- 
ing industry also point that 
di gital equipment can f mprapp 
the qualify of final output. As 
well as creating Images which 
would have been next to 
impossible before, the comput- 
ers can produce tones and con- 
trasts for different sorts of 
paper to maintain final print 
quality. 

Clegg at Wace says that the 
power at digital machines at 
the disposal of the large groups 
has allowed them to meet the 
demands of the advertising 
industry for flexibility, reliabil- 
ity and speed. “Only the new 
and sophisticated organisa- 
tions have been able to take 
advantage of the new 
demands,” he says. 

Clegg argues that small com- 
panies will continue to loose 
market share at the high qual- 
ity end of the market, because 
with traditional methods they 
cannot match the large groups’ 
speed and quality. 

He also believes that large 
media groups will find it diffi- 
cult to enter the sector. Firstly, 
because the capital investment 
required makes cost of the 
point of entry high 
He says it will also be diffi- 
cult for the large groups 
because customers demand the 
personal service provided by 
small companies, as well as 
speed and quality. Clegg 
argnes that this combination 
can only be supplied by groups 
such as Wace, which use a 
decentralised style of manage- 
ment 

David Foster at Kleinwort 
Grieveson belive s that the 
trend towards concentration of 
the UK pre-press industry can 


Page make-up worldwide 


Colourprepress systemsworidwido 



Page make-up units in North Amerl 



David Foster at: Kleinwort 
Grieveson believes the medi- 
um-term outlook for propress 
is good. 

. "The pre-press sector is 
tightly finked to tte adver t s in g 
industry,” he says. “The out- 
look for press advertising is 
brighter than it has been for 
the last 10 years.” 

He potato out that growth,' is 
dependent: upon tte volume of 
magazine. and newspaper pagi- 
nation, .which at pre sent 
remains buoyant' in the UK. 
This year, the magazine mar- 
ket has - seen an explosion of 
European-style products such 
as Best, Bella and New 


Woman. National newspapers 
have increased pagination and 
a ! number are also lanwcWng 
new magazine supplements; 

.Foster also believes advertis- 
ers may switch from television 
to print to the future. As com- 
mercial television becomes 
increasingly fragmented so fts 
attraction for advertisers wifi 
decrease. Conversely, as the 
quality of reproduction to 
newspapers improves and lead 
times come down, so the press 
wiH -become mare appealing; 
Foster' says that can only be 
good for the pre-press industry. 

Paul Abrahams 


only accderate Tte. introduc- 
tion Of digital t r a warnliadnm of 

pictures will allow tte large 
groups to avoid the problems 
of a cyclical market, by trans- 
fertog business from subsid- 
iaries which are overloaded to 
those which are less busy. ' 
Digital transmission will 
also allow tte UK groups to. 
continue their expansion 
abroad. Analysts point out that 
the UK industry is one of tte 
most sophisticated to Europe 
and is well placed to take 
advantage of opportunities 
offered by im 
Wace and Parkway have 
both made acquisitions on tte 
Continent which could allow 
them to feed back work to 
their UK bases. Future acquisi- 
tions might be in lucrative 
markets such as the US, Italy, 
or Spain where' tte pre-press 
industries are still fragmented. 

The West German market 
could also provide opportuni- 
ties. Roger Gerhards, produc-; 
tion manager in thp editorial 
section of Hamburg-based Gro- 
wer + Jahr, one of tte largest 
German printing says 


that the West Germany indus- 
try is also fragmented. 

Gerhards explains that large 
publishing companies .have 
often been unwimng to invest 
in expensive digital machinery, 
and that the small pre-proas 
companies are nnahta to pro-' 
vide latest production tech- 
niques. He expects .that the 
small companies will, run into 
difficulties. In tte future. 

That trend towards concen- 
tration .may be accelerated. by 

»h« Iru-rwHrinply fr fter nft flmftl • 

nature of. the advertising 
industry. . — 

. "Multi-national companies, 
which advertise hj 60 countries 
and., use as ma ny pre-press 
guarantee 
_ quality," says-David Tay- 
lor, one of the founders of. 
Parkway.' ". . . 

. Taylorbelieves that cosmetic 
and perfumerle companies, 
which are particularly inter-' 
ested In maintaining control 
over colour tones, will want to 
take advantage of the opportu- 
nity. of using a stogie company 
to. .prepare -their : advertise- 
ments to tte future. -- • ~ - - 


Quantity Surveyors and 
. Construction Cost Consultants 
to the Printing Industry 
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TBE CONSUMPTION of paper, 
ano paper products worldwide 
is growing steadily, but UK 
production is actually dLeclin- 
£f y ttfe.-paptt. and board - 
JDdustcy facesconttatuil pres- 
sure from restructuring, intar- 
national competition and flues 
tufldng er change rates. 

The challenge of turning : 
threats into opportunities 
de m ands co-operative research 
from within the industry, par- 
ticu l a ri y In the application of 
new technology, 

"It is a strange paradox that 
within the UK, we have stone 
of the most advanced paper* 

making operations in Europe, 
yet it seems to toe that we are 
lagging behind in the applica- 
tion of artificial intefegence,’’ 
says Mr Don Attwood, director- 
of the Paper and Board Divi- 
sion at the Printing 
Research Association, (FiraX 

Control systems are often 
less effective thaw they could 
be because sensors do nMworic 
properly or are out of calibra- 
tion . Man y systems hunt round 
the process mean and are man- 
ually overbidden when rapid . 
changes occur. 

Operators correct defects by 
whatever means available ««d . 
do not control the procesS by. : 
getting back toth^cause of the 
.defect. 

' Mr Attwood. recognises this 
asa vast areh.whfch could be 

TT k “ 

THE - BLACK Ink -spread so 
widely on the -fi ng er ti ps of 
many newspaper, readers is 
undergoing a drastic change, 
says a study off thp--£LBbn 
annual market for- printing 
inks in Europe. 

“The last-principal bastion of 
letterpress is ih newspaper 
printing, using very cheap 
inks,” says the report' from : 
analysts, Frost and Sullivan. 

But letterpress , systems art . 
rapidly being displaced by 
mors efficient techniques, giv- 
ing way to tfthograpihy, which 
offers- the advantages of 
cleaner, splattefc-fre£ printing 


the nftject off several research 
Jffmjstts- on wet-end control, 
the application of artificial 
intelligence (AI), the Hnklng of 
Al to control, fee nse otcetofiKd 
data for tioubhhBbootmg, and 
many- others - “there- are 
some mills which are' at the 
ftetfhntcf European technol- 
ogy, Tral ffie -UK is the -only 7 
world - producer which l has 
raaUy:stdfered a dedlse ih the 

Output of -paper and board-” . . 

Wbst Germany .in particular 
has tiie same sort of problems 
which tfae.DKhtt in fauna of a. 
shortage of forestry - “but what 
the UK is very bad at is educa- 
tion," he says. “You find really' 

: skilled technical people in 7 
charge of paper-making, 
..operations in- the rest, bf- 
. Europe, unlike the .UK^The. 
Germans- -are paramount* lxt : 
putting PhDs in charge , of 
mills, in tint UK we apply all 
the latest technology , but .We 
do not seem to be all that good 
•at it? he adds. - 

Western Europe has seen a 

43 per cent growth in paper* 
inming since 1970, whilethe 
UK Is the only major world, 
producer .which has suf fe red a 
decline, . although .. in 1966 
Britain was tbs top West Euro- 
pean producer. 

■ The . ; UK*s: . share. of 1 Wef&« 
European production fell from 
144 per- cent in 1970 to only 7.8 
per cent ffi !986. According to 
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: Boris Sedaoca on the paper and board industry 

UK producti on lags behind 


;• Pira figures, the. number of 
twain fir the UK 
■ steadily from Z42 in 1976 to 96 
‘ in 1986, and the number of. 
.machines from 858 to 13B in tha 
v Bains period; 

' Manpower levels have fallen 
/steadily from 57,000 in 1978 to 
.92J0O0 in 1966, yet output per 
.'-'man has Increased from 7L3 

- tonnes a year to 123.7 tosmss in 
‘.'.the same period. - 

. ' The performance of the West 
i . German industry by contrast, 
is. strikingly good, exceeding 
: - *■>«»> wf jj ffip i u and ' Scancfinavia. 
/The UK paper and. board Indus- 
try . bas started to grow again, 

' mainly through foreign invest- 
ment - 39 per cent of produo- 
;-tion Capacity is owned by' over- 

. MIC ( ympnMny 

■\ Pira began a two-year project 
/in 1987 k tor the development 

- an^ a nnlicati p n of a diagnostic 
expert system for the paper 
and board industry. Half of the 
cost 1* funded by Alvey. Pita 

r - feat this, is unique in 

t- that Al ls being applied ' to 
long-standing industrial ptett- 

- lems. 

statistical, process control 


(SPO fs finding flmmr- in the _ 
US giid some UK companies' 
are ^starting to- show interest. 
The' first area to apply SPC 
could be with attributes — this 
would be a particularly good 
area to start since most cus- 
tomer complaints relate to 
attributes, rather than physical 
or optical properties. .. 

Pira is currently working 
with a group of other research 
associations and universities. 
Its main collaborative role 1 b in 
the. evaluation of the various 
methods tor “knowledge elici- 
tation," the process of obtain- 
tng tbe knowledge, rules and 
strategies from the expert 
which are to be incorporated in 
the system . This is one of the 
main stumbling blocks in 
building an expert system. 

Ten projects are singled out 
for particular mention by the 
association for their high 
potential value in terms Of 
lower costs or increased prod- 
uct value to the paper and 
board industry, ranging in size 
from 42JD00 pounds to 2CXHXX) 
pounds. They include; 

1) On-line control of wet-end 


chemistry by developing 
on-line sensors for integration 
into process control systems. 

2) End-product pulp specifi- 
cation, which aims to improve 
the selection, specification and 
purchasing of market pulps by 
developing assessment tech- 
niques which inform paper- 
makers about end-product 
properties. 

3) Performance polymers for 
high value webs to enhance 
the properties of high value 
fibrous webs, using cost-effec- 
tive aqueous dispersions of 
multi-component systems. 

4) Polymer systems for pen 
formance improvements of cor- 
rugated case materials to aug- 
ment the strength and surface 
properties of liner boards, flut- 
ing and related products by the 
appli cation of polymeric addi- 
tives. 

6) Evaluation of high quality' 
office waste to assess the value 
and consistency of waste paper 
from offices. 

6) Test instrument calibra- 
tion to define procedures for 
paper and board testing instru- 


ments to naHnna? and interna- 
tional standards. 

7) Dimensional stability of 
paper and board to identify 
and remedy the causes of 
dimensional instability of 
paper and board products. 

8) Improved de-inking to 
improve the efWriimey of wash 
and flotation de-inking 
systems. 

9) Melt-blown nonwoven 
technology to undertake 
detailed evaluation pro- 
grammes on melt blown webs 
produced from various poly-, 
roers. 

10) Braiding systems for non- 
woven structures to examine 
the product characteristics 
resulting from Die application 
of hybrid entanglement/ chemi- 
cal bonding systems to differ- 
ent materials and webs. 

"What we are trying to do is 
to encapsulate expert opinion 
so as to help people with pro- 
ductivity problems on their 
paper machines,** Mr Attwood 
concludes. 

“We are looking to improve 
productivity on a paper 



Mr Don Attwood: UK Is bad about education 


machine by reducing wastage. 
We want to draw up a proper 


mathematical model which 
describes the paper-making 


specification to allow us to con*, process so that anybody can 


and the at printing coir 
our economically^ ... 

The European market for 
printing inks will rise to more . 
than £2.lbn a year hy 1891 fin 
constant 1987 dollars). -More . 
than . half the . news ink. nOw 
used, is stamped on in letter- 
press, but the ink spray during 
printing, poor -rub resistance, 
uneven intensity,, and some-, 
what slower, -Printing speed, 
than lithography have: now ' 
spelled its downfall. . - 
hi France, in feet, letterpress 
printing for newspapers has . 
been completely displaced by 
lithography.'-: ’‘'r.-- 


PRINTING INKS 


-up in progress 


. Though newspaper printing 
is dote to the emotional heart 
of the. printing * industry,, it is 
alroady lar from. the. financial 
? centroirBy 1991, publications 
, will account for only 94 per 
cent of the value of the print* 
ing'tok used; or 9518m. 

Packaging, ~oh the other 
htt^riUrcpresent £830 (or 38 




per cent), according to the 
report. Commercial printing 
will be little mare than a tenth 
of the total market by. weight, 
or 63,000 tomes in 199L - 
West Germany, a country 
characterised by a large news- 
paper readership, will be a 
£67K5m market for printing: 
inks by 199L The volume of 
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UNTJL 15 years agO, inkJet 
technology looked as though it 
was going to be nothing more 
faun a footnote -In the history 
of printing. 

• Although the. '.Idea of 
squirting ink- on lib' a . surface 
through a mechanlcally*cen* - 
trolled had been around 
since the last century, the 
practical prdbtate* luvritved- in 

controUtegtheBoOle apd.the 

flow of Ink 

Micro-electromCs has 
rhawg iftd aH that. Using a num- 
ber of tiny electronically -COn- 
trolled components, it to now 
possible to break up a strtSm 
of ink Into tiny Gharged drop-, 
lets of varying site and colour- - 
These can then be s^c u rMeiy_. 
directed on to a tenge Of «IfB^ 
ent surfaces to not a printed 
image selected or designed,^ 
using a small Computer . : '■ 

There have 'been two ma^or. 
areas of . exploitation. . Ix\ the 
industrial market companies 
such as Domino Aipjet of the 1 ' 
UK and Videqjet of the US! 
have developed systems for 
spraying lettering and image s 
it high speed, on to difficult 
moving surfaces. 

Using a very different imjrip- 
mentation of the same, basic, 
principle, a number of con®fr 
nies active IP the personal 
computer markets, led by SBML , 
Hewlett Packard, Epson mid 
Cannon, all offer InkJet 
systems for'high quality t tow 
tan t printing. * • • - - 

The ctog a dvan t ag e of inlget 

in the industrial market ^ that 
it isnon-confact and canthere- 
fore be asmlied to surfaces of 
different shapes and constitu- 
ency- even to the Point where 
an mags tea bo printed on the 


-r . «f- -Vi r 

8urfit6e rf an egg y otic without 
breaking ft, 

- -. The principle appliCatimi is 
printing- “sell by** .dates, batch 
numb&s, her . Codes and othte 
-vteteble information <m'prod- 
tos .to they fly past -un the 
production me •*..'. *•" ■ 
t'.OambridKe-lmsed-: Domino 
Amjet was formed in l978 and 
now has a -tanwrifr cd-feSOm.; 
Mr>Maik Mellingt. marketing 
aftmfc w for Domino’s masking 1 
: and. coding dilution, says that 
tme.uf the primdpte reasons for 
foe compfcuyk growfo Wad the 
EEC low vrtrioh. Stipulated that 
A^fa^teUgt be printed 

technologies *. 
for prtrtrittfr : iterlahla tnterma- 
ti6n.hot.foiI and, lasc\. both 
suffer. flrOttt the disadvantage 
&at roprogramming is dim- 
Culh - Hot fofl, the traditional 
method, 'to-§ cco^act method ■ 

.and so is xuuh slmw. . 

: t kfteta, Inland 

Ite^me tax-frams news* 
Mpars-.fli*^ AB: printed using 
inkjet systems. 

: - Kr Apdnw MhcleHan, msn- 
aging .ulrector of Domino’s 

vfoturo. ^'s very much an f 
exphndihg; market and very-. 
underdevelDped - people are 
only just besoming to see what 
■ they ^ftah do With fokft u/ 1 ■ 
:- One rpotefl^fy to that stop 
press column* and regional 
news can be added to newroar 
pers hi the 

^doubt^y -wm b« for use 


on an egg 


wifth^ personal compUtera. 

inkjet indntefs arecapOWe of 
Hindi w pw^ quality printing 
than dot ma t n i printers and 
ore much cheaper and easier to 
maintain than high speed; high ' 
quality laser printers. Major 
vesutotesuch as Hewlett Fkb 
ard and Canon' have also intro- 
dneed colour printers.: - - ... 

Market analyst Bamtec esti* 
matte that in 1887 fee UK pw- . 
sand . computer inkjet printer 
market was worth: about £8m, 
a ntere five per cefo of the total 
PO printer market (£27Qm). By 
1BQ3 Romtec expects sales to be 
worth at least fbhr times this 
amount per- year, taking mate 
then eight per cent of the ’mar- 
ket, • 

Following the launJch this 
summer of fee itew high quah* 
ity low doat Hewlett Packard 
Deskfet {sinter, -they- «ro now 


Mi NlckyvAyro, product 
manger for -HMHett Padsard’s 
‘xangs- of hntM printers, says 
that dot matrix prfnfcas t rarfy 
tionally mskB.up fee knroost 
end of ther imaket while later 
printets tre used by ’companies 


lng. ThatokjettoiioW 
the gap. , *. 

*TeojHeaw aspfr 
qdaHty; but tent 

1 ^ r 


to IngA 

ford the 


Hewlett Packard’s' claims 
that most. pOo^De do ilbt notice ' 
the diffento6e-m print -quality, 
between its.. new DeskJet 
printer,, ]Ctetiat^800 t kntL a 
£ 2;<»01aser^&wi' - ;■ 
Tfr“Timy Wtefray pt Eimm* 
whose '.'S®pi"Ti' fee largest 
selling Inhfotprififef fo ttm UK 
by vaiufit Sdys'eUsioaiere 
choaMf fokfot for Be aiwotmd 
abilities rather than any out- 


standing feature. “Inkjet is 
nearly silent, it Is high speed, 
add prints high quality " 

Despite this, the market for 
laser printers Is- stm growing 
: foster than for inkjet printers, 
mainly because Of the trend 
towards very high quality and 
the ability of tesers to print -at 
higher speeds. However, lasers 
at present .suffer, from one 
important limit ation: they cam 
not print in colour in the PC 
price radge. ' 

“Colour is a growing and 
potentially huge market,” says 
Iflcky Ayre of Hewlett Pack-, 
afd. “What we are waiting for 
is development of the colour 

photocopier.” 

She believes tint. When these 
become widely available people 
will start putting more colour 
and graphics into their docu- 
ments. printing out on aaink- 
jet printer and then copying on 
a colour copier. 

At the moment colofar inkjet 
printers are primarily mar 1 
keted for presentation graphics 
and are not widely used. 

The role of inkjet in the PC 
printer market in the long 
term is less dear. Laser-print* 
enr use the same xerographic 
technology as photocopiers, so 
any advance in coloar-photo- 
copying is likely to be followed 
by advances in colour laser 
printing. 

With some inkjet products 
now offering printing speeds 
UP to eight pages a mfantte, the 
advantages of laser or Inkjet 
technology over each other 
will depend very much .an fee 
particular application, the 
price and the pate oTtechbo- 
logical development* 

Andrew Lawrence 


gravure ink used in West Ger- 
man publications, packaging 
and commercial printing is 
unusually high. . Work that 
would be produced by flexogra- 
phy elsewhere in Europe is 
printed by gravure to meet 
German standards. 

In the UK, Ink fra: publica- 
tions takes up nearly 47 per 
cent of the Britain’s consump- 
tion by tonnage, a reflection of 
the country’s high newspaper 
readership. There is also exten- 
sive use of flexography In 
packaging. By 1991, the ink 
market in the UK Is likely to 
be worth around £2Q2m- 

Of the 200 ink companies 
throughout Europe, BASF of 
West Germany has the highest 
market Bhare. The group is 
planning to invest £80m in the 
printing inks Industry over the 
next two years. BASF’s 
research programme is based 
mainly in West Germany and 
the US. 

In the UK, £27 5m has been 
earmarked Ear expanding activ- 
ities smri manufacturing capa- 


bilities of BASF Coatings and 
Inks. Projects include a new 
printing ink factory at BASPs 
site at Slinfeld, near Horsham. 

Dr Robert Lambert, director 
and general manager of 
BASF's printing inks division 
says that “the current empha- 
sis on web offeet cold-set 
presses - as opposed to letter- 
press - has produced better 
print quality and definition in 
our national newspapers. 

“The move towards non-rub 
inks was slow to begin. But by 
the end of this year, we antici- 
pate dramatic improvements in 
cold-set printing ink technol- 
ogy. The era of newspapers 
with marginal rub-off has 
already arrived." 

Today’s new presses with 
electronic ink control and ink- 
regulating facilities from com- 
panies such as Hydrair of Dro- 
itwich demand inks of the 
highest quality for efficient 


trol the various machine func- 
tions. 

“We are trying to write a 


tionaL the industrial inks sub- 
sidiary of CDF-Chimie, the 
French state-owned chemicals 
group. The move will lead to 
the creation of a major Euro- 
pean industrial inks concern 
with annual sales of FFr3 .2bn 
(£550m) and ranking third in 
the international inks market - 
worth FFr40bn a year - after 
BASF and Dainippon of Japan. 

Coates and Lorilleux will be 
exhibiting as a combined oper- 
ation for the first time at this 
year's EPEX exhibition. The 


interrogate a database to find 
out the sort of things that 
could affect it,” 


display will feature ink-drying 
techniques using ultra violet 
light and other radiation meth- 
ods. 

The use of ultra violet ’cur- 
ing’ systems continues to 
expand in the sectors of sheet- 
fed carton offset printing and 
in reel-fed self-adhesive label 
production. 

* Printing Inks Market in 
Europe; Frost and Sullivan , 4 
Grosvenor Gardens. London 
SW1WODH. 

Michael Wiltshire 


West European ink market 


Forecast by country- 1991. 


I West Germany $674ni 


UK$323m 


E Franco $ 275 m 


Coates Brothers, the UK 
printing inks maker, this year 
acquired Lori ll eux Interaa- 
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FROM SETTING TYPE . 
TO SETTING STANDARDS 


A REPUTATION GROWN 


FROM INVESTMENT. 


Monotype.® 

There’s hardly a milestone in the printing 
industry that doesn’t carry the name. 

A name that’s been associated with most of 
the major technological advancements and 
typesetting trends since the company began in 
1897. 

Monotype has a worldwide reputation for 
both typeface design and state-of-the-art 
typesetting equipment. Right from the early days 
of producing hot metal type to pioneering the 
very first laser based typesetter in 1976, the 
company has maintained its leadership by 
investing manpower and resources into improving 
the industry it serves . 

Monotype is building futures. 




The Monotype Corporation pie, Salfbrds, Rrdhfll 
Surrey RHJ 5JP. Telephone (0737) 765959 
tax (0737) 769243. Tekx 917125 MONOCO G 

Mmmtrpa b a rt&uni tntkmark tf tHE MONCTTYPS CORPORATION PLC 


Apart from being the world leader in newspaper 
imagesetting. Monotype is also a leading 
publishing systems supplier to several 
multi-national companies. Developing new 
technologies to meet new demands has already 
led to a commanding influence over growing 
markets. 

Many companies are now controlling their 
own sophisticated images in print thanks to 
Monotype systems — even the newspaper you 're 
reading has been typeset on Monotype equipment. 
And there's even more powerful and flexible 
systems waiting just around the comer. 

Monotype - nearly a century - — ^C { 

of experience that makes a 

powerful investment. tM|Tl s hv^r '%« 
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Pauj Simgsan describes how British magazine printers have ridden to power on the bacj^ of w.eb. offset tech oolog y 

Titles come home as the sick man of Europe recovers 

re vo *d d i. what can hannen to ammanies 


THIS YEAR Britain has 
nudged ahead of its main conti- 
nental rivals. Germany and 
Italy, In the magazine printing 
business. The return of some 
titles to the UK, like Company 
and Elle, has set the seal on a 
recovery which has trans- 
formed the Industry from being 
the sick man of European print 
at the beginning of the 1980s. 

“We are nudging in front in 
price and quality," says Bob 
Gavron, chairman of St Ives, 
which prints 500 magazine 
titles. “The Germans have got 
too expensive. Their labour 
costs are too high, because 
they have a shorter working 
week and higher wages." 

At the beginning of the 
decade, the British market was 
vulnerable to attack from Ger- 
man and Italian printers, who 
took advantage of lower unit 
costs, economies of scale from 
the greater size of their plans, 
and the weakness of some UK 
printers. 

But gradually titles have 
been returning. Company, Nat- 
mag's women's monthly, 
returned from Italy to the St 
Ives group in 1986. Only a 
handful of magazines are now 
printed abroad, but that hand- 
ful includes the two largest 
'titles in the UK. Family Circle 
and Living, both still printed 
in Italy. 

Now that both titles have 
been bought by JPC in a £28m 
deal, there is some hope that 
these too could return. 
Britain's biggest magazine pub- 
lisher has traditionally 
strongly supported the UK 
print industry. 

What has enabled the UK to 
fight back? The recovery is 
based on three main factors: 
investment in new technology, 
consolidation and rationalisa- 
tion, and growth in the UK 
market. 

In Italy and Germany, in par- 
ticular, the market has been 
dominated by printer-publish- 
ers like Gniner & Jahr (part of 
the giant Bertelsmann group) 
which have been better 
equipped, financially, to invest 
upwards of £6m in gravure 
presses. There is also a greater 
concentration of long-run titles 
in Germany. 

In the UK, gravure’s last bas- 
tion is the Sunday supplement 
market, where the low rates of 
wastage and high speeds come 
into their own on very long 
runs. But in Germany and 
France it has 50.5 per cent and 
25.8 per cent respectively of the 
magazine market In the UK its 
share is under 13 per cent. 

British magazine printers 
have ridden to power on the 
back of web offset technology 
(similar to that used now in 
national newspapers, except 
that the magazine printer uses 
heat to set the ink) in which 
they have invested heavily. 
Maxwell Communications has 
spent over £150m on presses 
for its magazine division to 
support contracts like the 
Radio Times. St Ives is now 
building a new £l30m-plus 
plant at Peterborough. 

The Peterborough plant will 
house a new kind of web tech- 
nology known as "short grain". 
The term refers to the grain in 
the paper web. Traditional web 
cylinders are short and fat, 
with A4 magazine pages 
imposed so that the spine runs 



Bob Gavron: "We are nudging in front in price and quality" 


parallel to the web and the 
grain. Short-grain cylinders axe 
long and thin, pages are 
imposed with the longer edge 
running across the web and 
the shorter edge - hence the 
term “short grain". The trade 
press often compares the two 
to an oil drum and a carpet 
roll. 

Short grain's significance is 
that it could enable web to 
compete on long-run work like 
Sunday supplements. Produc- 
tivity is variously estimated at 
25-40 per cent greater than a 
normal web. Paper wastage is 
much lower, comparable to 
gravure on the very long runs. 

Max Harvey, head of St Ives 
magazine division, has made 
no secret of the feet that he 
intends to attack the gravure 
market with the new presses at 
Peterborough. Not far away, in 
Corby, another large print 
group, HunterPrint, is building 
another new factory and 


longer-run work at Maidstone 
and short runs and export 


and short runs and export 
work at its plant at RacDett, 


Hertfordshire. 

Sales director Nigel Pass- 
more admits that some of the 
decisions have been hard to 


Magazine market by print process 


Shoot 

UK (Cm) 345 

W. Germany (DMm) 854 

France (FFm) 2.961 


Gravure Laftterprasm 

88 9 

1.934 330 

3.031 196 


investing heavily in the same 
technology. 

HunterPrint is spending 
£28m restructuring its web off- 
set division which will now be 
centred on a brand new factory 
in Coiby. If all goes according 
to plan, marketing manager 
David Ritsema says the first 
short-grain web will arrive at 
the new factory on June 6 next 
year from Germany. A second 
short-grain web will arrive on 
October 30. 

The UK is in the vanguard of 
the short-grain revolution 
largely because its leading web 
printers have a vested interest 
in attacking the gravure mar- 
ket In this country and in 
Europe. 

Investment by other inde- 
pendent printers has matched 
that by the big four MCC, St 
Ives, Norton Opax and Wat- 
moughs. (Of the four, Wat- 
moughs has committed itself 
most heavily to gravure with a 
new factory to print the Sun- 
day Times supplement). 

Thamesmouth Web Offeet, 
an independent printer plan- 
ning a stock market flotation 
in the new few years, has 
.installed a 32pp Nebiolo web 
from Italy this year. Allan Den- 
ver, the independent web 
house which won the contract 
for the Murdoch empire's New 


St Ives tried and failed to 
buy QB Printers from IPC. This 
company, IPCs last remaining 
print subsidiary, went to Rob- 
ert Maxwell. Norton Opax 
acquired a magazine business 
when it took over McCorquo- 
dale for £155m in 1986. McCor- 
quodale itself had built up its 
interest in this area by acquisi- 
tion. 


The rationale behind these 
takeovers is primarily a need 
to compete on a European and 
global basis with groups like 
Burda in Germany and Mon- 
daori in Italy. But the cost of 
investment, at a time when a 
new web can cost anything 
from £2m to £6m, is another 
decisive factor. The fact that 
the once famous Garrods 
slipped into receivership shows 


Du Pont 

Printing Systems 

Rapid Access Films 
and Proofing Products 


0438 734526 


Du Pont (UK) Limited. 

Imaging Systems Department, 
Wedgwood Way. Stevenage, 
Herts. SGI 4QN. 


CONGRATULATIONS AND CONTINUED SUCCESS FROM 


ERNEST LYNCH (Bradford) LIMITED 

PLUMBING CONTRACTORS & HEATING ENGINEERS 


79 BARNARD ROAD, BRADFORD, BD4 7DX. A 
TELEPHONE: BRADFORD (0274) 720469 ^ 
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what can happen to companies 
in this market which do not (or 
cannot) invest. 

These takeovers mirror what 
is happening among their cus- 
tomers as IPC buys Family Cir- 
cle and Living, Morgan Gramp- 
ian, Link and Benns. Join 
together within the United 
Newspapers group. 


Mergers among publishers 
have not slowed down the 
expansion in the the UK mar- 
ket Growth is still running at 
over 6-7 per cent a year in a 
market which is said to he 
worth almost £70010, according 
to market research organisa- 
tion Papis. 
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Woman ™piwni» , has bought 
three Baker Perkins webs since 
1985. 

The Kent-based Passmore 
group is currently thinking of 
buying a 32pp web for its Maid- 
stone operation. Passmore is a 
good example of the rationalis- 
ation which has taken place 
this decade. This family print 
group was founded by two Vic- 
torian philanthropists in the 
late 19th century. The family 
influence remains, but the 
group has focussed its business 
much more tightly. The type- 
setting department has been 
closed as the market shifts 
towards specialist typesetters 
and copy coming in on floppy 
disc. The pmphagig now is on 


Malcolm Field, managing 
director of WJELSmith, which 
handies 40 per cent of UK mag- 
azines as a wholesaler, says 
sales are up. The growth in 
price and volume is around 
10-12 per cent a year. It’s very 
difficult to split price and vol- 
ume, but it’s probably about 
6-7 per cent volume growth in 
sales.” 


Papis figures for France and 
Germany suggest growth Is 
much lower. In Germany, the 
market is said to be worth 
DM3.4bn and growing at &5 per 
cent, due largely to the con- 
sumer sector. In France, the 
market is worth FFrl2Jftm but 
only growing at a modest L3 
per cent this year. 
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It’s no coincidence that pub- 
lishers from both these coun- 
tries have now moved into the 
UK market. Margaret Gold- 
stone, managing director of 
Papis, says: The sheer size of 
the mfl ga»tn« market in West 
Germany is making significant 
growth in the home market dif- 
ficult to achieve for publish- 
ers." 


Chose Web Offset, one* a 
rival to St Ives, Is now part of 
the St Ives group, w h ich 
prints 500 magazine titles. Its 
completed 80,000 aq ft 
bunding, by John Raid & 
Sons, of Christchurch, houses 
Its printing faculty at Plymouth 







make, but they have paid off. 
Turnover leapt £2£m last year 
to £24m. Exports now account 
for 15 per cent of sales, and the 
company has won a Queen’s 
award for exports. 


Gruner & Jahr and Henrlch 
Bauer have stood the conven- 
tional wisdom in the UK mar- 
ket on its head with mass mar- 
ket titles like P rims and Bella 
selling well and stemming the 
trend towards specialist niche 
publishing. 


Passmore is one of a small 
band of independent printers 
which have survived the 1980s 
without being swallowed up by 
their rivals. St Ives has led the 
takeover hunt, buying two of 
its biggest rivals, Chase and 
Riverside, for over £32m. 


The French publisher, Hach- 
ette, has preferred co-opera- 
tion, farming a joint venture 
with News International in the 
UK to promote Sky and Elle. 
IPC’s latest women’s launch, 
Marie Claire, is another 
Anglo-French joint venture. 

IPC chief executive John 


Mellon- says that, while the 
Germans stimulated the 
“global publishing” market, 
they did not invent it. “There’s 
nothing new in franchising 
titles. Ame rica’s been doing it 
for years with titles Tike Cos- 
mopolitan. 

“What we’re seeing is large 
companies extending their 
areas of operation by develop- 
ing their business. We’re bring- 
ing together a French brand 
name and expertise and our 
experience in the UK market” 

IPC plans to take this experi- 
ence and apply it to other 
countries. Essentials, its most 
successful launch of 1988, has 




BOOKS ; 




Crafts have gone 


THOSE WHO bewail the 
dw.iining standards of beauty 
and legibility of today's books, 
compared with the best of pre- 
war production, certainly have 
some justification. 

Margins are narrower, the 
paper is thinner and less apt to 
he flat. Typesetting errors are 
more frequent and there is lit- 
tle sign of the elegance and 
distinction of typographic 
design that used to permeate 
the publishing world from the 
private press movement 

However, there has been an 
immeasurable improvement in 
the quality of both mono- 
chrome and colour illustra- 
tions in mass-produced edi- 
tions at reasonable prices. 

Topical books are produced 
with almost uncanny speed, 
paperbacks catering for an 
ever-increasing range of inter- 
ests are still relatively cheap, 
there are far more publications 
in the category of “information 
printing", and there is no lon- 
ger any particular problem in 
producing scholarly works 
using special scientific or lin- 
guistic signs and symbols. 

If all these changes had to be 
attributed to a single cause, 
the most prominent and influ- 
ential of all technical factors 
must be tiie almost universal 
change-over from letterpress 
printing - with pieces of type 
and photo-mechanically 
engraved blocks for illustra- 
tions - to offset lithography, 
familiarly known as “btho” , 
which prints from a flat plate 
bearing the images of both text 
and Illustrations for a set of 
eight, 16 or more pages. 

The relief printing process 
for book printing survives 
almost exclusively in the field 
of paperbacks, where moulded 
or etched rubber or plastic 
plates are used to print from 
liquid inks on high-speed 
rotary presses incorporating 
numerous finishing processes 
(slitting, folding, cutting into 
sections) by a process known 
as flexography. 

This has little in common 
with traditional letterpress 
printing since it employs flexi- 
ble plates (hence the name 
“flexo”) and the printing 
machinery used is simfiar in 
appearance to that of reel-feed 
or “web” offset-litho. 

Litho printing, both sheet- 
fed and web-fed from the red, 
haif gone hand in band with 
technical p r o g ress In the fields 
of colour reproduction and 
typesetting, since the produc- 
tion of litho plates, like that of 
present-day typematter and 
four-colour separations for 
printing, is basically a photo- 
graphic process. 

Purists might object that, for 
sheer clarity of text, the offset- 


litho process can never equal 
traditional letterpress. A visit 
to the British Museum or the 
printing library of the St Bride 
Institute in London to inspect 
the finest work of the great 
printers of the past might per- 
suade the reader to accept tibia 
view, but it is unrealistic. 

For all but the wealthy col- 
lector, the days of fine crafts- 
manship have gone. . 

The economic reasons 
become obvious when you con- 
sider that even the fastest let- 
terpress machines, built in 
about 1960, could not go much 
beyond 2,000 impressions an 
hoar, while modem sheetfed 
Utho presses print at 10,000 per 
hour or more as a matter of 
routine. And this in four col-, 
ours and on sheds measuring 
up to 1 x 1.4 metres. 


Quality standards 
are bound to vary 


Quality standards are bound 
to vary, but results of annual 
competitions run by two 


weekly printing trade maga- 
zines demonstrate that the best 


zines demonstrate that the best 
htho bookwork is impeccable. 

Visitors to Ipex wflL probably 
find the stands of larger 
sheet-fed htho press manufac- 
turers the most interesting 
from the general reader’s paint 
of view.. . 

In addition to straight multi- 
colour machines, most manu- 
facturers now have “convert-, 
ible" presses which can be 
quickly changed over to print 
(me or more colours oq both 
sides of the paper in one pass, 
a process known as “perfect- 
ing.” Thfs dual purpose has 
obvious advantages for the 
bookprinter. 

In the world of bookwork, 
where runs are relatively 
short, speed of change-over 
from one job to the next is just 
as important a factor as shea: 
running speed. ' 

Electronic aids to “make- 
ready” In the form of ink set- 
tings and plate positioning for 
true register have enabled 
these downtimes to be reduced 
from more than three hours for 
a large multi-colour job to one 
hour or less, and data- may be 
stored on computer disc for the 
instimt setqp of reprints. 

Printing quality ultimately 
depends on the quality of the 
paper. The rising cost of this 
material is closely associated 
with energy casts, so that the 
publisher or printer must buy 
for economy if paper costs are 
to be kept below SO per cent of 
the total production cost - 

Even with the best available 
paper, the binding may be less 


than satisfactory. Modem bind- 
eries now largely use lines of 
continuously operating equip- 
ment, whether for paperback 
or hard case binding, once the 
basic “book block" has been 
produced. 

This may consist of sewn, 
sections but more often comes 
in the economical form of 
adhesive binding, paradoxi- 
cally known in the trade as 
“perfect binding", for which 
erch section is chopped off at 
the fold so that individual 
pages can be glued together in 
one lump. This process 
accounts for the difficulty in 
opening some paperback vol- 
umes and most of the problems 
associated with books not lying 
flat. • _ 

Paper is a living material 
whichreacts to the atmosphere 
throughout its life. Where the 
correct “grain direction” of the 
pages, from head to tail of the 
book, has been changed Into 
slde-to-slde for reasons of econ- 
omy in printing, pages may be 
expected to fan out,cockle and 
generally behave obstreper- 
ously. Inis is a fault most 
often associated with web-fed 
printing. 

To most people, “new tech- 


nology" In - printing means 
computerised* typesetting. 


computerised* typesetting, 
dnM thfg han been the main, 
point of dispute in the newspa- 
per world. 

What computer typesetting 
means in effect is that thekey- 
boarding operation, generally 
carried out on equipm ent in 
the Personal Computer cate- 
gory, has become easy, the 
skill being-built Into the com- 
puter In much the same way as 
a chess-playing computer is 
programmed to follow fixed 
rules and react to g i v e n situa- 
tions. 

Correction Is carried out (to 
theory) before the 'typematter 
Is output, using the display on 
the screen above the keyboard. 

It is not surprising that the 

economies of time, and notably 
of wages, offered by such 
equipment has led to a dedine 
in both proof-reading stan- 
dards and observance of the 
finer points of typography. 

The much-heralded technot' 
ogy of desktop publishing sim- 
ply- brings these techniques, 
together with the digitised 
input of monochrome Illustra- 
tions and proofing- or short 
runs on a laser printer, within- 
the reach of the publisher or 
author. 

In practice, DTP has been 
accepted mainly for “corporate 
publishing” of commeffcial and 
industrial information and is 
unlikely to be suitable for con- 
ventional bookwork except in 
the scholarly and scientific < 
field.. 


been franchised to Italy and 
Canada. It will be published, 
jointly in France under the 
Hfip Advantage. 

The lesson is also being 
applied Jo. asperiahst title like- 
New Scientist, which mil be 
printed in Melbourne, Austra- 
lia, from October. ** We’re enter- 
ing a global village,” says Mel- 
lon. “As companies develop, 
you are bound to see more 
cross-border activity.” . 

Will all this cross-border 
activity benefit British print? 
Monadorl is likely to pick up 
the contract for the Italian 
Essentials, and is strongly 
placed for the French edition. 


Mellon says each contract will 
-be 'awarded on itsmerita. : - 
But British printers hope to 
compete by growing overseas. 
MCC now has magazine print- 
ers in the UK, US and France. 


(One of its biggest contracts in 
file US is for a large chunk of 
the 'run- -for TV Guide, how 
owned by Robert Maxwell’s 
long-time sparring partner 
Rupert Murdoch). St Ives,, 
when its turnover tops £300m, 
is contemplating' European 

ovpHTvrfnn 

The immediate target, 
thnng h , is to'win the giant con- 
tracts for the German mass 
mutest titles, Prima, Best and 


Bella. British printers hope 
r'thal advertising-pressure on 
turnaround times will per- 
suade the publishers to print in 
the UK They look to Elle as an 
example. 

EHe switched from a French 
printer to St Ives less than a 
year after its launch in the UK. 
The difference is that the Ger- 
yn»" publishers are also the 
largest magazine printers in 
their country. Company pride 
and the lowering cost of print- 
ing in-house would probably 
prevent them moving to the 
UK 

The writer. Paid Simpson , 'is 

Editor of IMhoweek magazine. 


sir jlv: T ftf we. *7r*'. Tfciazrvf 


Another technical advance 
of marginal interest Is that of 
“demand printing” on giant 
xerographic machines. These 
operate on the same principle 
as office- copiers hut from digi- 
tal iktu and p rinthig on both 
sides of a large number of 
pages, complete wfih collating 

.at the end. ' 

Thus, In theory , ah edition of 
one copy comprising minor 
corrections Is possible. The 
technique has been found suit- 
able mainly in the field of 
spare parts manuals and other 
listings. ‘ 

All - these techniques, 
together with the seemingly 
miraculous production of folly 
assembled mid corrected pages 
of colour separations, may be - 
seen to action at Ipex. - 

Greater speed and versatility 
of production may have 


involved some loss of stan- 
dards of craftsmanship but 
prices are still relatively low 
and methods of stock control 
and distribution have vastly 
improved - where proper use 
is made of computer systems. 

If book prices still seem 
hi gh , please do not blame the 
printer. It is quite common for 
production costs to account for 
as little as 15 per cent of the 
retail price of a book. 

One cannot fairiy blaxne the 
publisher either, since publish- 
ers often have to allow dis- 
counts of 50 per cent or more 
to the major retail outlets, to 
these commercial circum- 
stances, the imposition of VAT 
on books would be a disaster 
for all concerned, starting with 
ftp reader. 


Andrew Bhdim 
















To the UK’s leading FINANCIAL NEWSPAPER 
from USHER WALKER 

the UK’s leading supplier of Web Offset News Ink 


CONGRATULATIONS 


yo ? r ^fcwfcfnew HITECH plant in 
Ushcr Walker's technical 
team and USHAWEB Goldsci News- Ink to commence 
pro^ron, thus continuing our long and successful 


USHER WALKER (INKS 4b HOUJUTS5 LTD. Teh 01-403 3642 
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PRINTING TECHNOLOGY 1 5 




LOCAL PEOPLE call the old 
Odhams gray tire p rtwHrtgr plant 
on the outskirts of Watford. 

oc its Camboyanj: green spire. _ 
Hie spirp is stfl} there, even - 
fhough the inside of the bcdW- 



ttoymond Snoddy explores the extraordinary Maxwell eryipire 

on the Tunnel and exports 


formed and iumecfic^T ojfeJof 
Europe’s largest gnfl most 
modern newspaper printing 

- a total cost of oeonu 
. The Watford pJaat Is the Miir 

•trepiece of My .Robert M^x 3 
well’s itfans to have his three 
national newspapers all 
printed in colour throughout 
the c ountry by the and of this 
year, or vetj soon after. _ : . 

. it is aaDBctacnJar experignei; 
to waft thrtpi* d*e enOTTOous 
presszhaU wb&» nine eftbaw 
csMBPUtef^mtrolled ItoBo- 
l»nd • Cplpnnan webioffset 

are already at work producing 
ColflUr oditions Q/ pally 


: By the end of Jtoy.tbs Wat 
find plant waar torning out 8m 
copter s nfetit in; the 
Automated plant and had 
ovpr entirely W fis . .. 
Mack and white presses <tf ftp 
JflrsrVi London he wto wrtPtt 
HoBwpi efreus- ... 

A total »f 2i : Calonpan 
P »»» has bgmZbqam to a 
modernisation prpgnunmp 
costing aywmd Apart 

from the 10 potass at wptford, 
there are two §f 
Street, to cental __ 
tsU denned tor the 
northern plant *1 . 

ftwl ft toe mam -m kgw 

tne greatest manmn tor p 
9f CWacfty *H1 fra® oqt 
be. ■ : 

Tq Mr John BhOoxan, thief 
Of all- Mr M&wpR’s 
uoeratioas. e 

North 


hi tteJtew'nswspaper plains; ' 
complete with sophisticated 
inserting equipment, is an 

example ofhow^he printer can 
add value to the product of the 
. publisher. •' ... . 

The capacity of the plant Is 
so enarznotts that, apart frqm:> 
the contract printing of local 
and regional papers.- Mr Hot 
lotan, who -is responsible fpr' 
both BPCC, the commercial = 
printing company, and BNP0, 
the separate Maxwell newspa- 
per printing .arm, Is togtonlng'' 

■ tot ftriwlr ah riwt. pniafihj Wy* 

off exporter- oj^tbeChanaeL 
Tnnriei has been buftL ' 

. T6e_ WjiM' 

Mr MgxwelTs interests: 

r&g 


printing plants -*• Odbams- 
Sun, Puynell. East Efltiride, 
Petty. Cdrlisle and Pqlnian. 

Thetr aiajor contracts Iwilwidft 
.the Radio Times, TV Times, 
jinany e? Reed totornirtinnal’s 
women’s magazines and 





tBat «Effii'WS'aWl2» 

.SS ; ?S9&frSaS 

business wMphJasp arisen out 
of the loesmokmg BPC.in^te 
past seven years- •-■•*• 

The pempw to ,n©w $«? 
largest contract Printer in 

Europe and the*«^]6rgest - 
cpmniereial printer to tfee Ug. . 
, Lantyppr'tiie-^nSre-P^StoE 

operation h«d pretax Profits g$ 
£6ftSm on sales of£6£9.4jn. 
Thfe compares 
profit of £S2^jn pn 
HSMin fnr wpridwidp co^gm, 

^ Jig. -. ' 

w*te*frgrffet. 
BjKiaudiaw 

„ WW toasted to 

tits rgRPISQ .Jnost jjppffrtsmt 



Xp the US- the aggafeMan of 
Diversified Printing Corpora? 
iteh brought with it a l2-yepr 
'f^ntract to print 3lm copies 
aa®' WP?k of Papule ipagarine, 
the m ogt widely ^ 

7,870 ip alsp^a significant 
player in the security prin t in g 
marirejp, rnnludtng everything 
ffegn mieqnes to financial doco- 

lym^ , „ 

Mr Hftllpran, who has 

in thft n rfnU np toi to f t- 

ior is ymgs. befieves ''-the 
is going to become 
Biuraaed between 
James which can 
„ „ _ t?> 'WW# to the fefest 
technology and companies 
occusyipg pperiatiacA rifebto. . 
. -The market 14 Botog tp he 
driven a few. Emm payers, 
You bav? got, to Mfep low unit 
buying big 
print runs and you need to be 
ubtoto rifer ongstop sRrytoa,'' 
toys Mr Halloren. 

The cpmpgny is purging a 
rertfeto strategy of being ehte 
to' oiSsr emryt&m frrm -paper 
throng to efectronfe epunuu*. 
nicatu®.' 

The main rewto of mrest- 

tnpnt and acquisition on the 
printing ride -of the Maxwril 
bnrines?. to probably new 
ne^iy complete, ajtbougb 


§ 


there is ’likely to be further 
expansion in .continental 
Europe to add to a controlling 
interest in Francois and a 
stake in Del Dnca in France. 

Thu re*** 71 thrust to ftrture is 
jUkely to concentrate on 
MpawtUng the publishing side 
of Maxwell Communication, 
for example through, the $l2bn 

gffjBf -fpr Ma ioiilTlij n jji t)» US, 

Mr Derric Terringtan. orint- 
ing and publishing. analyst at 
stockbrokers Phillips & Drew, 
in a rece n t »iaa«snifn t of Mas? 
wefi Communication, wrote’ of 
the lanre asd profitable d rdnt- 
ing opprations in both the UK 
PS, -while raising some 

uestion marks about the 
rand : Strategy of trying to 

become a £Sbn-E5bn operation. 

Mr --Terrthgton condud- 
edhowever, that by next year 
pre-tor earnings could reach 
£19Qmand p^bly dik. 

although there is no 
_ whatsoever off any fall-off 
to the demand toe print, the 
Maxwell empire ha s also 
ft two-way' -bet on the longer 
term fhtine'by increasing its 
investment in data bases such 
as BergunonOtbit InfoKne P?4 
the development of eIw±ronic 
publishing using CD-ROMs 
-compact disc read qi^ mem- 
ory. 

Compact discs are more 
familiar to the average con- 
sumer for their high quality 
music reproduction but 'CDs 
ctoi holdjia . digital form, au 
awesome amount of tnltoma- 

Hrtn~ ~ 


Pergamon Compact Soln- 
tion,one of the Maxwell compa- 
nies in the electronic informa- 
tion field has put the entire 
lOrVolmne, 1.448 article Interna- 
tional Encyclopedia of Educa- 
tion on a ’single compact. In 
far-f g normal glze CD can hnlri 
up to 500 megabytes of text and 
graphics the equivalent of 
nearly 100,000 printed pages. 

Graphic Knowledge 
Retrieval System software, 
allows the user to search for 
any word of phrase in the 
encyclopedia and look at 
related material by pointing a 
"mouse" to dross references in 
the text 

The system uses an IBM, or 
IBM- compatib le personal com- 
puter with CD-ROM drive. But 
perhaps the most dramatic 
example of the work of the 
company, part of the Maxwell 
Communication Corporation 
can be semi at British Airways- 

Pergamon hap turned the 
entire IftSQO-paga service man- 
ual for the Boeing 757 into digi- 
tal form and it is all contained 
on less than half of a single 
5toch CD. 

Hie system is now undergo- 
ing trials at BA but Per&imon’ 
says that mechtohes like it and 
that other major world airl in es 
are interested. 

A wide range of applications 
is envisaged seen for the tech- 
nology to areas such as educa- 
tion, business, the military, and 
industrial as well as aerospace 
for cumbersome reference 
books and manuals. 



Mr Robert MaxursH: a successful print business Is the heart of hie worldwide organisation 
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THE STORY cf T|te Mf toetypq 
Corooratioi a comoauv' set on 
til 1697 to supply 
industry with typesetting 
equipment, could so easily 
have ended as g very British 
Corporate tragedy, 

A once famous o»n&- sftb 
sot international reputalhsi 6^ 
the manufacture qf typefec§8, 
typecasting and typesetting 
systems, had feflgtf to Irecg up 
with thp s^pd of technical 
change and seaanl downed & 
its debts grew. 

The problems. qcconJtog to 
Mr John Hqiiowd*y, acttoe 
chief execut i ve^ stemmed ftgtn 
the company*s deemon to the 
1960s sot to nram from fest 
metal setting into j^dbPde-ray 
tube technology, . 

“They believed the quafity 
was poor and not up to Mono- 
type standards, qti decided to 
stay to Sot metaLThey ignored 
the fact that CRT typesetting 
was extremely effective ana 
very fast compared with hot 
metaL - 

"They backed the wrong 1 
horse by believing that the: 
quality concept was the right 
one to follow," saysMrHoflpw- 
day who is also finance direc- 
tor of Monotype. 

' By 1980, after Monotype had 
been owned for a time by a 
property company and was the 
subject of ajescoe package put 
together by Bardays Bank and 
the National Enterprise Board, 
losses- were. oqntinning and the 
company faced bankruptcy, the 
present management says. 

Since then there has been a 
trans formation in the .outlook 
for Monotype. This' month: it 

will introduce a variety of new 

products at the Ipex exhibition 
an d pre-tax profits for 1988 
have been estimated at 25m, 
although this fe slightly tower 
«mn expected because of the 
cost of developing new prodr 
nets. 

Mr Derek Terrington, pub- 
fishing analyst at stockbrokers 
Phillips & Drew. beHerres prof- 
its should rise to CTStm next 


■ ^ vwraa "t ' u " *r * 

year qn sales of £5(kn. 
r Mir Htjoyday faa& : Mr Roger 
Dav. fomar chief eacecutive’ of 
Gambfftre ’ faistrumpnts, 
dedded fo take on fbe task of 
tnpi the coap^sy 
rd«Bdbecause pfthe^seamsof 
fouztd ’after : a dose 
earamimathto of Its assets. ■ ' ” 

' t'Whesj '-I ' tad p. Loqk at foe 
company fer Roger Dgy, I told 
htoi there ww* 8Q toasy gqod 
here-thatBocqe «f uiem 
Ife HqHowdi^ 

ild n included laser- 


PROFILE: MONOTYPE 


An old name shines again 



Efe typefaces ip 
and by eo 


nic 
jpore 

tote^aaing diaaand by eom^ 
pufer cornpanfe^apdan extend 
dive Jiteipatfannl dfetribqtipn 
petwork. most of it wholly 
owned. 

~To stem^the losses drastic 
surgery was also needed to 
bring the cost structure. of the. 
company more in line with Its 
market share. . / 

—"Youahnt off the taps where 
money is dripping away. You 
shut off anything that looks 
fika privileged or vested inter- 
ests, and you set up an anster- 
ity regime which most staff 
and. trade unions don’t, object 
toff they know it is to a good 
cause,” Mr Day explains. 

Products using old technol- 
ogy or where the prospects fin- 
growth seemed limited were 
scrapped, with accominnying 
re d undancies . 

- -The total number of empioy- 
ee& was reduced from 1,400 to 
about - 700 xnatoly by the do- 
sme of the Monotype plant in 
Dumferinfine and toe consoli- 
rfwtton off manufac turin g at . its 
headquarters at Salfords in 
Surrey. 

By 1982 Monotype had 
returned to profit, something 
that; had not happened for 
about 10~ years according to. Mr 
Hallowday/ and a year later 
debts of more than £8m were 
removed and new capital of 



The Monotype Priam, a new l ow c o at bna gaaotta r 
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—PAPER SALES UMiTED" 
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THE SOUND NAME IN NOISE CONTROL 


£L5m infected by institutional 
investors. 

Curiously, in the process of 
reconstruction there has been 
an almbst complete role rever- 
sal between Monotype axfll its 
Old sparring partner Linotype. 

“We have become a newspa- 
per company arid they have 
token more of the commercial 
market," Mr HoHowday says. 

Monotype's strong move fate 
the newspaper market was 
based cm laser-image setters 
using the process known , as 
rasta scanning . 

The horizontal scanning 
device can handle a c om plete 
newspaper page, pictures and 
graphics as well as text in 
about a minute. 

The equipment is used by 
239 newspaper titles around 
the world, including all but 
two Paris dailies and the 
Financial Times in its new 

Docklands plant. 

. . The Monotype approach has 
been to' avoid producing totally 
I ntegrated typesetting pack- 

Forthcoming 
FT surveys 

THE IMPACT of new 
technology. In various areas of 
business and finance will be 
highlighted in a series of FT 
surveys in -the coming 
months. The .topics Include: 

(Monday. September 12): the 
rapid expansion of the mobile 
cellular telecommunications 
market .’In .Scandinavia 1 arid 
Britain has '.demonstrated the 
strririg underlying demand for 
car phones. Sales throughout 
Europe - are. now rising 
strongly. 

■ Person al Comp uter s and 
Software, {Monday, Septem- 
ber 14): The personal com- 
puter industry Is In its most 
volatile state for three years, 
with IBM. the world’s domi- 
nant computer manufacturer, 
and . ' others, attempting to 
change .the' hardware and 
software standards. 

Office Equipment rind 
Services, ^Wednesday, Octo- 
ber .19): office' managers are 
now for more aware of the 
need to integrate equipment, 
particularly wlth the conver- 
gence of computer and com- 
munication technologies. . 

■ Information Technology 
In Flnaince.'^ (Thursday, 
November 10): Electronic 
technology fe. a MtaJ^key to 

use row eystwhsto oaln^ porii-' 

petitlve advantage. . . 

- Detailed wEtpriaf aynopfios 
for frieee ancf other forthcom- 
ing FT surveys are Available 
from th* Financial Times, 
Bracken House, io Cannon 
Street, London^ BC4P 4 BY, i al. 
01 248 £OQO, extension 3337. 


ages and has instead concen- 
trated on producing systems 
Which can be used with more 
than GO different “front end" or 
infoanafion input systems. 


The company has also been 
moving out fforo its core bosl- 

tfee on (^mnunira^^pf 3 ^^ 
and pictures to the composi- 
tion of page images. 

Since 1986 there has been a 
string of wnall strategic acqui- 
sitions, many of them involv- 
ing so f tw a re companies with a 
clever idea but which were 

tmri7»r.rHpitaHfiari 

The acquisitions' have 
included: GB Techniques, a 
UK-based front end supplier 
based on personal computers; 
Intertec, a company specialis- 
ing to digital picture storage 
systems; and Sdentex. a com- 
pany involved to desk top pub- 
lishing, an area Monotype 
believes win show considerable 
growth. 

Monotype has also acquired 
Graphic Systems Equipment, a 
leading French typesetting 


equipment supplier, and 
formed a joint venture with 
Commandercom, a company 
supplying integrated communi- 
cations control systems for 
data handling networks. 

In June Monotype 
announced that agreement had 
been reached with Adobe Sys- 
tem of the US for the manufac- 
ture and under licence of 
the PostScript page description 
language which has become an 
industry standard in corporate 
and commercial publishing. 


The company hopes that the 
PostScript system, which can 
be “re t ro fi tted" to its existing 
Lasercomp systems, will open 
up new markets particularly in 
the US. 

-At the Ipex exhibition Mono- 
type will also unveil a system 
which gives full colour output 
of newspaper and magazine 
quality with existing Laser- 
comp and Pioneer image set- 
ters. 

“We are to there with the 
right product at the right time.- 
Colpour is the direction most 
newspapers want to go," Mr 
Hollowday says. 

Monotype will also introduce 
a new low cost image setter, 
based on laser diode technol- 
ogy aimed specifically at the 
corporate and commercial pub- 
fishing markets. 


In a study of The Monotype 
Corporation at the beginning 
of this year, Ms Louise Barton 
of stockbrokers Laurence Prust 
said of the company: “Under 
the stewardship of the current 
management team Monotype 
has skilfully exploited Its tech-, 
nical leadership in the typeset- 
ting market over this decade to 
transform the group from 
financial oblivion into one of 
the most profitable companies 

to the industry " 

* 

John Hollowday is more cau- 
tious, but after the years of 
struggle he says: “I cannot' 
toink of any circu mstance that 
would lead me to be at alTpes- 
simistic about the future of 
Monotype." 

Raymond Snoddy 


PROFILE: ITEK IN THE UK 

Scanner wins 
an award 


THROUGHOUT the printing 
industry, graphics reproduc- 
tion is undergoing a technical 
trans formation as new graph- 
ics systems stream into the 
market to improve the quality 
of printed products. 

AYnmvg the iwuKng innovw 
tore-in this field is IGX Corp^ 
the m a B to attoml pre-press arid 
graphic equipment manufac- 
turers. David Wells the manag- 
ing director erf Itek Graphix, 
the UK division of IGX Corp., 
claims that his company is 
“the IBM of the graphics indus- 
try.” 

With revenues of $30m in 
1987, contributing to IGX’s 
worldwide -turnover of just 
over $200m, Itek is only a frac- 
tion of the size erf the computer 
pant but ham adopted ftimflar 
attitudes that gave T3ig Blue’ 
dominance in computer mar- 
kets. Like IBM, applying; ' the 
latest technology into market- 
able products has been a fea- 
ture of IGX success. 

In 1907, a forerunner erf IGX, 
the Gregory Commercial Cam- 
era Company, invented the 
first photostatic photocopier, 
putting the word a stat’ into 
officelanguage. In 1979, the 
company developed the first 
daylight operating camera to 
move prepress operations out 
off the darkroom. 

This year, a series off innova-, 
turns in colour separation scan- 
ners led Itek Colour Graphics, 
a sister company of Itek Gra- 
phix. with its research arid 
manufacturing based in Chel- 
tenham, to receive the Queen’s 


Award for Industry. 

David Wells has taken tech- 
nical innovation a step farther 
with a concept of visual com- 
munications. Eschewing the 
word ‘printing,* he explains: 
“Visual communications is 
more than just re p rogra p hics. 
It's a systems approach that 
permits companies to take a 
concept through the design 
stage to the final printed out- 
pot 

Itek Graphix is in the fore- 
front of this field because it 
saw the way in-plant printing 
in mecExm-to-Jarge businesses 
was developing — “th e expan- 
sion from bong print Shops to 


centres was a logical 
it lor many compa- 
nies as the demand for quick- 
ly-produced, high-quality publi- 
cations has risen dra mati cally, 
especially in the financial sec- 
tor," says Mr Wells. Itek Gra- 
phix’s client list in this area 
now numbers more than 70 to 
the (Sty of London alone. 

Unlike many manufacturers 
to the graphics industry, which 
concentrate on one type 'of 
technology, Itek believes the. 
future is to diverse technical 

CapahffHtiflft. 

Although developments are 
proceeding even fester with 
colour photocopiers, David 
WeDs feels that many manufac- 
turers of these machines are 
not really competitors because 
the quality of reproduction, to 
a trained eve. mean s that they 
are still designed for a different 
type of market. 

“We have three areas of 
technology: graphics cam e ras, 
developed manufactured 
to Rochester, New Ybrk; com- 
position systems d esi g ned for 
page layout and typesetting 
(developed and manufactured 
in Nashua, New Hampshire) 
and onr UK-originated colour 

scanning equipment, " says 
WeDs. 

The diversity of technology 
and the desire to provide a bet- 
tor visual communications in 
industry appears to have been 
a major influence in the 
announcement on August 16 of 
the acquisition of IGX Corp by 
AJSJDfek for fl5Qm. 

A subsidiary of GEC and one 
of the world's major press 
manufacturers, A.B. Dick 
appear to see the move as a 
way of improving their profile 
and technology base. 

There are obvious synergies 
between the two companies. In 
the US. IGX Corp. hold 50% of 
the market for paper platemak- 
ers in ‘quick-print’ installa- 
tions and A3. Dick manufac- 
ture 70% off the presses to the 
same sector. 

Forecasts for the current 
financial year place Itek Gra- 
phix revenues at $£Lm, rising 
to $S5min 1989. 

Philip Mlnshull 


Our broad product range guarantees 
the most efficient systems solution 



The UNIMAN 4/2 is manufactured for medium-size 
and for smaller newspaper plants 



We offer the broadest pro- 
gramme of printing presses 
and thus are the right contact 
partner for the graphic indus- 
try. The range of our machines 
enables to use the right 
systems solution to meet the 
needs suiting market condi- 
tions as specialist or diversi- 
fied printer. Our module ma- 
chine concept components 
create the specific production 
alternatives available from the 
complete range of our sheetfed 
and web machines. These 
machine concepts ensure ex- 
pansion of existing production 
capacities at any time. 

Finding the individually most 
efficient solution is our 
achievement. An achievement 
reflected in the successes of 
our customers. An achieve- 
ment which improves the 
operational results of our 
customers. 


Meet us at IPEX ’88, 

Birmingham 

Hail 5, Stand 5 A 40. 


Convertible six -colour machine 
Roland Retard RSK 3B B/0-2/4+RCI 


MAN Roland Drudomasehinen AG 

Sheetfed press division Web press division 


P.O.Box 101264 
D-6050 Offenbach /Main 


P.O.Box 100080 
D- 8900 Augsburg 
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J. ROBINSON & SON (CONSULTING ENGINEERS) LTD. 

Grantham House, 52 Laisteridge Lane, Bradford 

ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS TO THE 
NEWSPAPER PRINTING INDUSTRY 


FINANCIAL TIMES LTD. 
WESTMINSTER PRESS LTD. 

EXPRESS & STAR LTD. 

SHROPSHIRE STAR LTD. 

PRECISION COLOUR PRINTING LTD. 
HALIFAX COURIER LTD. . 


East India Dock, London El 4 
Telegraph & Argus. Bradford 
Sand well. West Bromwich 
Telford 

Halesfidd. Telford 
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PRINTING TECHNOLOGY 16 


John Gapper on industrial relations in the printing industry 


FUTURE TRENDS 


The struggle to keep up 


Middle will be 


with technical change 


THERE ARE few industries in 
which relations between man- 
agars and workers have been 
so affected by technology over 
the past five years, as printing. 
The wave of technical innova- 
tion that has swept through 
newspapers, and Is now mak- 
ing its way through other parts 
of the sector, has brought with 


it profound chang es in the 
industrial relations climate. 


industrial relations climate, 
particularly in Britain. 

The UK is only the latest 
country to be affected by such 
changes. The VS has already 
been through a painful set of 
strikes and conflict over the 
advent of single-stroke input- 
ting in newspapers. Clashes In 
France between Didier and 
members of the CGT sacked by 
the company mirror similar 
tensions over the future role of 
print workers. 

For the unions in Britain 
and other countries, it has 
been a straggle to keep up with 
technical innovations that 
have already brought chang pg 
abroad, and inevitably will at 
home. Next month, a delega- 
tion Sr om Britain’s general 
print union, Sogat ’82, will visit 
Japan to survey the latest 
vision of the future. 

It is perhaps no more than 
an unfortunate coincidence 
that one of the last foreign 
trips made by Sogat leaders 
was to the United States to 
study innovations there. It 
came just too late to prevent a. 
dispute that proved decisive to 
the union’s influence within 
British national newspapers: 
that at Wapping, east London, 
with Mr Rupert Murdoch’s 
News International. 

The manner in which today’s 
issue of the Financial Times 
was produced has much to do 
with that dispute, in which a 
national newspaper manage- 
ment decisively won an argu- 
ment over the publication of 
its own titles for the first time 
in several decades. The FTs 
management had, in effect, lost 
a dispute involving similar 
issues in 1983, only to gain by 
Mr Murdoch's victory. 

Yet to judge industrial rela- 
tions in the British printing 
industry solely by the upheav- 
als within national, or even 
provincial newspapers, would 
be a mistake. The irony is that, 
while newspapers have pro- 
vided some of the most public 


of British industrial disputes in 
recent years, the printing 
industry as a whole has been 
among the most peaceful. 

Department of Employment 
figures show the paper, print 
and publishing industries to 
have experienced relatively lit- 
tle industrial disrup tion . The 
print unions, most of whose 
membership is to be found in 
general printing companies, 
are enthusiastic about rela- 
tions with the main employers' 
body, the British Printing 
Industry Federation. 

Mr Andrew Brown, the 
BFIFs head of Industrial rela- 
tions, says the industry has 
fr ftpp exceptional in maintain- 
ing ah ordered set of national 


nology frees them from old 
constraints. It is (me of the 
pressures behind the moves 
towards an amalgamation of 
the NGA and Sogat to form an 
all-purpose print union. 

Amalgamation of the two 
bodies has been bedevilled by 
rivalries over the differ 
regional str uct u res, and ten- 
sions between the craft nature 
of the NGA and the more open 
structure of Sogat Such delays 
have worried leaders of the 
Trades Union Congress, who 
see the media industry as one 
of the prime targets for the cre- 
ation of an single industry- 
based union. 

Yet there are now more con- 
fident predictions about an 


The Irony Is that the printing Industry as a 
whole has been among the most peaceful 


agreements against a back- 
ground of Government pres- 
sure to break down bargaining 
structures to local and plant 
level. Wages, productivity and 
other conditions are still nego- 
tiated nationally. 

Within these national struc- 
tures, he believes, printing 
companies have managed to 
achieve significant productiv- 
ity increases. 

A problem about which the 
federation, and the industry's 
unions, are becoming con- 
cerned is growing skills short- 
ages. The National Graphical 
Association skilled print union 
is seeking industry flinanriai 
backing to set np its own train- 
ing centre for the resMlling of 
members caught in the wave of 
fariiTininpiMi innovation. 

From the employers' side, 
among the the most significant 
technical changes to have 
occurred so far in terms of 
industrial relations are those 
within press rooms. The 
demands of new presses are 
likely to break down existing 
demarcations between the 
skilled machine minders, 
hpirrngrng to the NGA, and the 
semi-skilled Sogat members 
working as machine assistants. 

Printing companies are 
increasingly likely to seek 
agreements to bring in a new 
grade of technical operator cut- 
tin g acro ss traditional skill and 
union boundaries as thetech- 


amalgamatton next year that 
could ease problems between 
the two unions that have only 
been exacerbated by their dif- 
fering approaches to technical 
change. No industry sector 
exemplifies this more than the 
provincial press, in which rela- 
tions have become strained 
over the past two yean. 

In several provincial newspa- 
per groups, direct input of both 
editorial and advertising copy 
has led to tension between 
unions by cutting across tradi- 
tional areas of influence. In the 
editorial area, an accord with 
the National Union of Journal- 
ist has helped matters for the 
NGA. In the advertising area, 
there have been a series of dis- 
putes with Sogat over who 
should be responsible for what. 

The NGA has resented the 
way in which some employers 
have managed to p* 1 " Sogat 
agreement to transfer members 
bum the clerical area to the 
inputting of copy. A complaint 
to the TUC by the NGA led to a 
judgement broadly in its 
favour. Tim dispute is now in 
abeyance, partly because many 
crucial working agreements 
have already been reached, and 

partly because Of amalgam, 
ation. 

Even more worrying to both 
unions is the breach in the 
solid unionisation of the sector 
represen ted by what the News- 
papeTSociety, the joint provin- 


cial newspapers’ employers’ 
body, calls the advent of “the 
non-traditional employee." In 
practice, this means part-tim- 
ers, often women, belonging to 
no union, who work inputting 
editorial and advertising copy. 

The Newspaper Society, long 
Irritated by the unions’ solid 
control of the sector, is happy 
about both this development 
ami the growing t rend within 
large provincial newspaper 
groups towards pushing jour- 
nalists to agree to individnal 
contracts rather than collective 
pay and conditions negotia- 
tions through the NUJ. 

But It is in national newspa- 
pers that the most dramatic' 
changes have occurred, with a 
wave a technical change held 
back before Wapping by the 
employers’ failure to gain the 

a prppmwit Of! print rrnionm to 

controlled changes. All 
Britain’s national newspapers 
have secured agreements to 
introduce stogie key stroking 
in the wake of Wapping: 

For print workers in London 
and Manchester, this has 
meant redundancy in many 
cases and profound upheaval 
In others. The p ri n ting of the 
FT today marks a further stage 
in the move of print workers 
out of Fleet Street to sHmmedr * 
down operations in east Lon- 
don. Even for those not caught ; 
in the Wapping dispute, it has 
commonly been an uncomfort- 
able w pwiwyy. 

Mr Alf Parrish, the NGA’s 
national newspaper officer, 
believes Jhe move from over- 
crowded plants in Fleet Street 
that often sailed dose to the 
winds of health and safety reg- 
ulations to the quieter and 
cleaner Docklands plants has 
reduced industrial relations 
temrinng by chang in g the work- 
ing atmosphere. The print 
workers’ is now, he thinks 
mare hke just another job. 

But Mr Parrish is already 
looking ahead to the next tech- 
nical chang e on the horizon for 
NGA members, one which 
could threaten the NGA’s 
remaining toehold on the com- 
posing area of national news- 
papers: electronic page makeup 
for both edit orial and advertis- 
ing. After the experience of 
Wapping, the British print 
unions are inclined to treat 
innovation In printing technol- 
ogy with dne caution. 


OVER THE past five years the 
advance of technology in the 
printing world has resulted in 
a fundamental change fa the 
way many printed items, par- 
ticularly magazines and news- 
papers, are produced. The key 
question now is whether that 
rate of change will wmrinno 

p pgry, 

That is one of the topics 
under considera tion at FffiA, 
the UK research association for 
the paper, board, printing and 
pnfftaigfng indnirtrlfifl The asso- 
ciation’s main rede is to Mor- 
tify technological advances fa 
t he ind ustry it represents, 

tot; 1 * Mr '^rian^BUn^en. “Our 
job 1 a to take what is not 
widely known and be die agent 
to iMonu the practitioners so 
they can apply the knowledge 
to Improve their businesses," 
he says. 

Mr Blunden believes we 
have seen just the beginning of 
the technological revolution, fa 

the printing industry, and that 

a number of significant innova- 
tions will affiart not only Hw 

type of products coming off the 
presses rot tire type of compa- 
nies that will flourish as weH 
1 can't heito believing that 
we are bound to finish up with 
rather more big publishing 
companies and more smaller 
ones, with the ones in the mid- 
dle squeezed out,” be predicts. 
*T think we will end up with 
about 50 big companies world- 
wide." 

The printing Industry is 
already international, with 
publishing companies able to 
decide where they want their 
products p ublished aro und the 
globe - fa Europe or Asia, for 
example. Hand-in-hand with 
that development, he thinks 
the trend in newspapers and 
magnrtwa is towards publica- 
tions which are more faterna- 



equipment are growing all the 
time.” Mr Arnold, says. Ab 
examples, he refers to laser 
printers ™ desk-top publish- 
ing systems, whic h take the 
onus away hum the traditional 
typesetter and printer.- 
One of the inafa nmonsfor 
the diversity -fa products has 
been the inroads made by eleo- 
tronics brio the printing equips 
mant market. That trend is one 
OT the hottest issues' In the 
printing world, with mamtfao 

tm^hB gftmtay lalimpflnite 
commerdally-avaUable- com- 


The growth in giant interna- 
tional publishing corporations 
and their move towards more 
globally-accepted products has 
been enabled, and will be fur- 
ther promoted, by communicar 
Hons technology, such as sated 

A te and facsimil e tr awsmlBBign- 

Three further innovations will 
have equally dramatic effanfai 
rat the industry in the future: 

■ Expert systems are com- 
puters which memorise and 
copy the way a skilled operator 
carries out a job. Developments 
there could result in a com- 
puter that memorises the 
design principles or typogra- 
phy of a newspaper or journal 


and reproduces it as required. 
“I don’t think those things are 
totally a dream," says Mr Shut- 
den. “It all depends on the soft- 
ware - that’s the crucial ele- 
ment" 

■ Non-impact printing is the 
second area, and Hr Blunden 
predicts that within 10 years 
there could be a non-impact 
colour printing machine on the 
market for volume newspaper 
or periodical production. 

■ Automation has so for had 
little impact on the printing 
industry, but could transform 
it fa the future, ft may only be 
a matter of time before a com- 
pany such as the Japanese 
organisation, Mitsubishi comes 
into the market “One tiling I 
find really interesting is 
whether a large automation 
company, Hfc» MUmMaW, com- 
ing into printing from that 
angle, and a large printing 
company like Xerox, coming to 
it from their side, will eventu- 
ally end up with the same 
product,” says Mr Bfanden. - 

A similar situation arose five 
years ago when the first desk- 
top publishing system 
appeared on the market - 
from an office automation 
mairnfac t urei*- ' not a printing 
company. Mr Bfanden, who 
describes desk-top publishing 
sy s tems as “a nice convenient 
commercial tom for a personal 
computer With text and graph- 
ics output,” thinks such 
'systems will have a positive 
effect on smaller publishing 
companies. 


ha JO Mq computes * 

R win mean a plethora of 
♦hem will grow up to publish 
products in niche mnrfceta — , 
such as research documents, 
restricted cbcnktkn books or 
newsletters. - 

Desk-top publishing will 
always be a small part of the 
market, he adds. Tit’s a non- 
sense to say that desk-top pub- 
lishing will take over from tra- 
dittonal printing. Desk-top 


it cuts costa, and I think many 
entrepreneurial publishers of 
the fixture will begin by using 
desk-top publishing systems. 
But most people have no skills 
fa how to make fixings look 
nice, or fa pricing, or advert!*-, 
fag. That is why they win go to 
the traditional publisher." 

John Ameld,head. of Techni- 
cal Services at the British 
Printing Industries Federation, 
which represents companies 
printing everything from car- 
tons to van signs, and tin can 
labels to magazines, also 
believes the door is wide open 
for smaller companies in the 
p rinting industry. Mr Arnold 
foresees them specialising in a 
range of tasks, such as picture 
development, contract printing 
or typesetting - jobs which 
were previously done in-house 
by publishers. 

One reason for that is the 
variety of equipment now pro- 
duced for the industry: “80 
years ago almost everything 
was printed on the same type 
of flat-bed press. But these 
days the different types of 


Detia Bradshaw 



. IPEX ’88 sees the Pershke Price 
Service Organisation celebrating 80 
years of supplying the finest range of 
capital equipment to the printing, 
packaging and graphic arts industries 
in the United Kingdom and Ireland- 

Acknowledged as leaders by the 
industry, the acquisition by PPS of 
several exciting new agencies, added 
to technologically-advanced 
products from manufacturers such as 
MAN Roland, Dr-lng Rudolf Heii, and 
Wohlenberg Projects, consolidates ' 
this position. 

With highly skilled, factory 
trained engineers for the complete . . 
range of PPS equipment based / 
throughout the UK and Ireland, PPS 
are justly proud of their position in the 
industry, their slogan ‘Quality 


m 
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Service’ - 
and their 80 years 
of achievement. 
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Pershke Price Service Organisation Limited ; 

Dover House. 141 Morten Road, Mitcham. Surrey CR4 4XB 
Telephone 01-648 7030 ■ Fax 01-640 6604 -Telex 946500 
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iwMTt, rather than bUtMfag the 
h a r d ware themselves. 

That fes particubuiy rrievant 
to r pre-press activities such as 


u teftnn. For the man uf act u rer! 
that means they will be aide to 
introduce the latest products 
more quickly, since much of 
the hardware w fit be bought 
off-th&ehelfL - 

Director <rf the British Feder- 
ation of Printing Machinery 
and Supplies (BFPMS), Mr 
Geoffrey Crefifa, believes It Is 
one of the most important 
twwih fa thw printing industry 
- comment « toe dec- 
tranks revolution l is become 
s omething of 'a cUchd, yet it 
has led to a fundamental 
change fa the nature of oar 
member companies' operations 
whether we like it or not," be 
says. 

He thinks electronlcs has 
forced UK companies to ask 
what extra value they can add 
to standard products, rather 
than relying on the selling- 
phrase ’Made in Britain’. 

The value of printing equip- 
ment manufactu red fa the UK 
is worth £800m a year, accord- 
fag to figures from the BFPMS, 
and about two-thirds of that 
equipment is . exported. 

Afc vrell as facing technologi- 
cal upheaval, the printing 
equipment manufacturers - 
hke the publishing industry — 
has seen an unprecedented 
number of takeovers and a 
move towards the ‘global com- 
pany*. For example, British 
Crosfleld Electronics (part of 
the De La Rue Group) has 
bought CSI, Hastech, Dimmed 
and Lightspeed; the German 
company. Hell (an affiliate 
company of Siemens) has 
bought Xenotran; and the Jap- 
anese Dainippon Ink Company 
has taken over the American 
group. Polychrome. 
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